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CHAPTER  I 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  PIT 

IT  was  a  quiet  evening,  and  it  had  been  a  quiet  day  too 
— judged  by  the  standards  of  Belgium  in  '18.  The  usual 
morning  '  hate ' — and  then  hardly  a  shot  to  be  heard. 

A  man  was  trudging  up  the  communication  trench — 
making  fairly  good  going  too,  though  he  limped  badly.  A 
pity  that  limp — for  he  was  a  finely-built  man.  Not  too 
tall,  but  lean  and  wiry — the  sort  of  man  who  would  go 
into  the  ring  at  ten  stone  seven — and  wouldn't  be  too 
reassuring  a  sight  if  you  were  in  the  opposite  corner. 

Good  looking  ?  Well,  that  would  be  a  matter  of  taste — 
though  probably  the  majority  verdict  would  have  been  in 
the  negative.  The  mouth  was  good  and  the  eyes  were 
good  —  very  good  at  times  —  but  the  jaw  was  a  trifle 
saturnine— -distinctly  reminiscent  of  the  late  lamented 
Captain  Hook,  of  Eton  and  Balliol.  And  like  his,  a 
sahib's  face — a  face  that  would  have  suggested  three  stars 
rather  than  the  Lance-Corporal's  '  dog-leg  '  that  adorned 
his  uniform. 

But  the  saturnine  expression  was  subdued  that  evening 
— the  man  looked  thoroughly  contented  as  he  paced  along 
with  the  post-bag  over  his  shoulder,  whistling  the  chorus 
of  Chalk  Farm  to  Camberwell  Green — the  tune  that  had 
ravaged  France  two  years  before. 

For  it  was  good  to  be  out  there  again — even  as  a 
Lance-Corporal  (unpaid).  As  close  to  the  thick  of  things 
as  he  could  hope  to  be — they  wouldn't  have  C.3  men 
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actually  in  the  Trenches.  But  Battalion  Headquarters  was 
better  than  nothing.  And  he'd  done  pretty  well  there — 
not  bad  getting  a  stripe  before  he'd  been  out  two  months 
— they'd  pretty  soon  seen  he  knew  something  about  forms 
and  returns,  and  they'd  used  him — though  they  hadn't 
asked  where  he'd  got  his  experience. 

It  was  his  first  evening  with  the  registered  mail  bag, 
and  the  job  suited  him.  It  meant  a  look  at  the  Trenches — 
and  a  chance  to  be  alone  for  a  bit — you  lived  close  at 
Battalion  Headquarters. 

And  if  he  wanted  loneliness  he  had  got  it — there  wasn't 
a  figure  of  beast  or  man  within  his  horizon.  And  yet  he 
was  within  six  hundred  yards  of  where  his  Battalion  lay— 
and  two  hundred  yards  beyond  were  their  opposite  numbers 
in  the  German  Trenches. 

It  was  all  just  as  he  remembered  it — when  he  was  with 
the  guns  and  sat  day  in  and  day  out  in  the  O.P.  with  never 
a  sign  of  movement  above  ground  level — why,  it  had  been 
quite  an  event  if  you  saw  a  shovelful  of  earth  chucked  out 
of  the  opposite  trenches.  Alexander  Selkirk's  landscape 
was  animation  itself  compared  to  the  crowded  solitude  of 
the  battle-line. 

Very  peaceful  it  all  looked — too  peaceful  to  last  in  the 
postman's  opinion.  There  had  been  signs  and  portents 
lately — the  Division  which  had  moved  in  had  been  brought 
up  to  full  strength,  and  the  one  which  had  been  relieved  had 
only  gone  back  as  far  as  Merville — it  could  be  up  at  the 
front  again  in  half  a  dozen  hours.  Moreover,  there  had 
been  considerably  more  than  the  normal  amount  of  visits 
from  Red -hats  —  ever  birds  of  ill -omen.  He  wouldn't 
be  surprised  if  they  were  contemplating  a  push  on  this 
front,  maybe  to  gain  ground — maybe  as  a  sideshow  to 
prevent  Gerry  concentrating  too  many  men — wherever  he 
might  be  planning  to  concentrate  them.  Though  it  didn't 
seem  a  very  favourable  sector  for  a  move —  and  he  glanced 
half-right  to  where  the  Aubers  Ridge— that  gigantic 
German  O.P.— lowered  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
Well,  Time  would  show. 
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It  did — and  without  any  procrastination.  With  one 
shrill  whistle  down  came  the  barrage  '  ker-plunk '  on  the 
ridge  three  hundred  yards  ahead  of  him.  And  a  very  pretty 
barrage  too — none  of  your  ragged  popping  off,  one  battery 
after  another — the  whole  lot  had  come  down  dead  at 
Zero.  A  very  creditable  piece  of  work  by  Brother  Boche. 

He  couldn't  say  the  same  for  the  British  gunners — it 
was  nearer  two  minutes  than  one  before  the  first  of  the 
Field  Batteries  opened.  Everybody  half  asleep  probably — 
thought  nothing  could  happen  on  such  a  lovely  evening. 
He'd  be  twisting  some  tails  over  that  to-night  if  he  were 
back  at  his  old  job 

That  barrage  meant  something — it  wasn't  merely 
casual  hate — it  was  in  the  wrong  place  for  that.  More  like 
a  daylight  raid.  The  Boche  had  heard  rumours  of  the 
British  movements — and  his  Headquarters  had  got  the 
wind-up,  and  insisted  on  a  raid  with  a  view  to  getting 
prisoners  and  identifying  the  units  that  were  on  that 
front. 

Well — it  certainly  wasn't  his  job  to  go  through  that 
barrage.  If  it  were  information  and  identifications  the 
Hun  wanted,  it  would  be  making  him  a  present  to  take  up 
that  post-bag.  Besides,  what  use  could  he  be — he  hadn't 
even  a  rifle.  He  supposed  he  ought  to  have  had  one — 
going  up  to  the  Trenches — but  they  weren't  very  strict 
about  it  with  men  on  his  job — especially  if  they  were  €.3 
men  with  a  limp — that  the  doctors  didn't  ask  about. 

And  it  wasn't  much  good  standing  there — ^they'd 
sure  to  lengthen  the  barrage  in  a  minute  or  two — and  then 
that  trench  wouldn't  be  too  healthy  a  place.  Trench — it 
was  rather  a  compliment  to  call  it  a  trench  at  all.  About 
two  foot  deep — you  couldn't  go  farther  down,  for  the  water 
was  pretty  close  to  the  surface  there — and  some  semblance 
of  sandbag  walls,  that  wouldn't  be  of  the  slightest  use  if 
Jerry  started  to  rake  it. 

Then  he  sighted  a  disused  gun-pit  fifty  yards  to  the 
left,  and  made  for  it  full  tilt.  That  was  better — he'd  got 
solid  ground  behind  him  there,  and  nothing  but  a  direct 
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hit  on  the  pit  could  touch  him — and  the  odds  against  that 
were  umpteen  thousand  to  one.  There  were  some  trifling 
inconveniences — such  as  three  inches  of  water  in  the  pit's 
bottom — but  who  minded  a  little  thing  like  that — after 
all,  there  was  a  war  on. 

Hullo — there  was  another  man  coming  up  the  trench. 
He'd  get  it  in  the  neck  if  he  kept  on  that  way.  Why 
couldn't  the  silly  blighter  take  cover  ? 

The  man  in  the  pit  stood  up  and  waved  his  arms.  The 
other  man  saw  the  signal,  climbed  over  the  side  of  the 
trench,  and  started  for  the  pit.  And  just  then  the  barrage 
lifted  and  came  down  level  with  him. 

Five  yards  from  the  pit  he  stopped,  turned  half  round, 
and  fell  forward  with  his  hands  stretched  out  above  his 
head. 

The  postman  waited  till  the  barrage  had  moved  again, 
and  then  crawled  out  to  him. 

Dead  as  a  doornail — he'd  thought  as  much  when  he 
saw  him  fall.  Who  was  he — they'd  want  the  name  at 
Battalion  Headquarters  —  O'Hara,  J.  168433  R.C. — the 
Lord  rest  his  soul. 

O'Hara — he  knew  the  name — he'd  been  writing  it. 
Christ ! — it  was  on  a  leave  warrant — he'd  got  it  in  his  pocket. 
Well,  that  was  about  the  frozen  limit  in  bad  luck.  Hullo 
— the  barrage  was  moving  back — he'd  better  get  into  the 
pit  again  if  he  didn't  want  his  name  next  to  O'Hara's  in 
the  Casualty  Report. 

He  didn't  worry  about  O'Hara's  fate — he  had  seen  too 
many  men  go  that  way  before.  Nor  did  the  din  of  the  guns 
disturb  him — indeed,  he  noted  with  approval  the  volume 
and  regularity  of  the  British  artillery  fire.  The  Boche  was 
getting  as  good  as  he  gave — and  then  some.  Bit  different 
to  when  he  was  out  there  first  in  early  '15. 

He  wondered  vaguely  what  was  going  on  in  the  front 
line — that  ridge  cut  off  the  Trenches  from  observation. 
Probably  they  had  the  situation  well  in  hand  by  now,  as 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  supports  being  hurried  up,  though 
there  was  a  Company  in  reserve  just  in  front  of  Battalion 
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Headquarters.  At  any  rate,  there'd  be  no  hurry  about  the 
post-bag.  Even  if  he  took  it  up  now  they  wouldn't  want 
it — there'd  be  a  lot  of  clearing  up  to  be  done  in  the  line 
before  they'd  be  ready  to  attend  to  matters  of  that  kind. 
He'd  wait  there  till  the  strafe  was  really  over — no  sense  in 
being  laid  out  needlessly  in  a  silly  little  affair  like  that. 

He  might  as  well  have  a  look  at  his  own  letters — he'd 
slipped  them  into  his  pocket  before  starting — hadn't  read 
them  then  but  kept  them  for  a  bonne  bouche  after  his  tramp 
to  the  Trenches.  They'd  have  helped  pass  the  evening,  for 
though  the  fellows  he  messed  with  were  a  decent  enough 
lot  they  weren't  exciting,  so  to  speak — and  he  wasn't  keen 
on  penny  nap. 

There  was  one  from  Maisie — he'd  not  heard  from  her 
since  Friday — and  it  was  Monday  now — though  she'd 
never  missed  a  day  before — no  more  had  he  for  the  matter 
of  that — not  since  he'd  been  out  this  time.  Bright  as 
ever — her  letters  were  always  wonderful.  She'd  been  to 
that  new  show  at  the  Palace — didn't  like  it  as  much  as 
the  last — perhaps  because  he  wasn't  with  her — dear  little 
woman.  Oh — and  Jim  Bates  had  had  to  go  at  last — he'd 
always  wondered  how  long  Jim  would  have  the  face  to 
stick  on  in  civvies — a  lusty  young  nut — and  an  International 
'  Cap  '  too.  What — got  a  commission  in  the  Army  Clothing 
Department — '  a  real  snip  ' — damned  clever  that — he  could 
see  Maisie  saying  it. 

She'd  been  working  away  at  the  Canteen  as  usual,  but 
had  felt  a  bit  run  down — that  was  why  she  hadn't  written 
— so  she  had  gone  to  stay  with  Julie  Radford  for  a  few 
days — but  he  was  to  send  his  letters  to  London  as  she'd 
be  back  soon.  It  was  rather  nice  being  away — no  raids 
down  there — the  one  on  Thursday  night  had  rather 
frightened  her — though  nothing  had  actually  dropped 
round  their  way. 

Jolly  little  liar — one  of  the  men  at  Headquarters  had 
had  a  letter  from  his  wife  about  it,  and  she'd  said  that 
they'd  wrecked  a  house  in  John  Street — not  two  hundred 
yards  from  his  flat.  Dear  little  woman — plucky  as  they 
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made  them — though  she'd  had  a  pretty  hard  time  — 
absolutely  alone  in  the  world  when  he  met  her. 

That  was  when  he  was  home  convalescing,  after  the 
doctors  had  got  out  the  bits  of  shrapnel  which  he  had 
stopped  at  Loos.  She'd  been  playing  in  that  show  at  the 
Apollo — he'd  been  introduced  to  her  in  November  and 
they  were  married  before  Christmas.  And  a  week  after 
he'd  been  shipped  off  to  Mesopotamia — relief  of  Kut — but 
he  didn't  get  there — stopped  another  at  Es  Sinn — what  a 
show  that  had  been — and  woke  up  in  a  Turkish  hospital. 

God !  what  a  time  the  girl  must  have  had — for  he'd  been 
reported  '  Missing,  believed  killed.'  Not  an  atom  of  news 
of  him  for  over  nine  months — till  he  got  back  to  Maude's 
Army — not  five  miles  from  where  he'd  been  dropped — and 
dragging  the  leg  behind  him  that  had  been  broken  when  the 
camel  he'd  commandeered  had  gone  fut  ten  miles  from  the 
British  Lines. 

What  a  couple  they  were  when  they  met  at  Waterloo — 
he  with  his  dot  and  go  one  leg,  and  she  white  as  a  sheet — 
she'd  been  down  with  brain  fever,  and  there'd  been  '  silver 
threads  among  the  gold ' — though  she'd  got  rid  of  them 
since.  He'd  been  demobbed  ek  dum — unfit  for  further 
service.  And  they'd  had  a  pretty  good  time  for  a  few 
months — his  Uncle  Bob  had  just  died  and  left  him  the 
business — and  a  tidy  sum  in  cash  too. 

And  then  the  Passchendaele  show  started — and  he  just 
couldn't  stand  sitting  there  reading  the  casualty  lists. 
Three  of  his  oldest  pals  in  the  first  fortnight — and  then 
young  Tim — his  only  brother — just  turned  nineteen.  He'd 
put  it  to  Maisie — he'd  felt  she  had  the  right  to  decide.  And 
ninety-nine  women  out  of  a  hundred  would  have  put  the 
lid  on  it  at  once — said  they'd  stood  enough — and  that  he 
could  just  stay  where  he  was.  But  Maisie  had  been 
wonderful — she  always  was  wonderful — just  said  that  if  he 
felt  he  must  go  back  she  wouldn't  stand  in  his  way — 
though  he  could  see  how  she  felt — nearly  as  a  touch  keeled 
over  as  she  said  it. 

Of  course,  he  might  have  got  a  job  in  Whitehall — but 
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what  good  would  that  have  been  ?  Or  at  the  Base — 
messing  with  a  lot  of  lusty  young  scabs  who  were  doing 
the  limpet  act — afraid  to  call  their  souls  their  own  for  fear 
they'd  put  a  Brass-hat's  back  up  and  get  sent  to  the 
Front.  No — if  he  went  back  it  should  be  to  the  real  thing. 
And  he'd  have  no  chance  as  an  officer — they'd  never  pass 
him  for  the  line,  and  he  could  claim  no  Staff  experience. 
So  he  just  dropped  Captain  McCarthy — took  his  mother's 
name  Egan — and  volunteered  as  a  Tommy. 

And  they  were  glad  enough  to  have  him — there  were 
plenty  of  jobs  for  C.3  men.  He  was  out  there  by  December 
and  in  a  couple  of  months  he'd  got  his  stripe.  Funny 
thing  Maisie  hadn't  said  anything  about  that  in  her  letter — 
or  put  Lance-Corporal  on  the  envelope.  He'd  written  to 
her  about  it  at  once — spread  himself  no  end — compared 
himself  to  Dick  Dunn  in  The  Promotion  of  the  Admiral* 

It  was  quieter  now,  though  there  was  still  some  stuff 
dropping.  He'd  better  make  a  job  of  it,  and  wait  there 
another  ten  minutes  or  so.  He'd  got  another  letter  and 
there 'd  be  just  light  enough  to  read  it. 

That  second  letter  puzzled  him  a  bit.  There  were  only 
two  people  who  were  supposed  to  know  where  he  was — 
Maisie  and  his  manager  Hobson — and  this  letter  wasn't 
from  either.  A  feminine  hand,  but  certainly  not  Maisie 's. 
Probably  one  of  those  idiots  who  got  hold  of  Regimental 
Lists  and  wrote  to  lonely  soldiers — he'd  described  himself 
as  having  no  relations.  What  a  joke  if  it  was — he'd  send 
it  on  to  Maisie. 

He  opened  it.  There  was  a  single  sheet — just  three  lines 
of  writing — with  no  heading  or  signature : — 

"  If  a  gallant  warrior  would  know  how  his  loving  wife 
consoles  herself  during  his  absence,  let  him  go  to  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  Bedford — and  ask  for  Mrs.  Granton." 

The  man  in  the  pit  burst  out  laughing.  It  was  really 
too  funny — that  anybody  should  invent  such  tales  about 
Maisie — and  then  tell  him  of  all  people  in  the  world.  As  if 
he'd  believe  it  for  a  moment. 
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Who  the  devil  could  have  done  it  ?  The  writing  was  a 
woman's  sure  enough — but  he  couldn't  recognize  it — 
probably  she'd  tried  to  disguise  it. 

He  picked  up  the  letter  again.  The  light  was  failing 
fast,  and  to  examine  it  better  he  held  it  almost  touching 
his  face. 

Suddenly  he  stiffened — he  had  solved  the  riddle.  The 
paper  bore  a  faint  perfume — a  perfume  he  recognized — 
Fleur  de  Chypre. 

Fleur  de  Chypre — there  wasn't  much  difficulty  in  placing 
the  writer  now — he'd  had  reason  enough  to  know  that 
scent.  Jean  Slater — the  woman  who'd  tried  to  vamp  him 
just  before  he'd  joined  up  again — though  she  was  one  of 
Maisie's  oldest  friends — had  been  with  her  in  that  show  at 
the  Apollo.  Of  course  he  hadn't  said  anything  to  Maisie 
about  that — but  she  must  know  about  this  letter. 

He  must  send  it  to  her — but  he  must  be  awfully  careful 
what  he  said.  There  mustn't  be  the  slightest  hint  of 
asking  for  an  explanation — it  would  break  the  dear  little 
woman's  heart  if  she  thought  he  could  doubt  her  for  a 
moment.  But  she  must  know — the  Slater  woman  might 
be  trying  this  trick  with  other  people.  Best  thing  would 
be  to  treat  it  as  a  joke — sending  the  letter  to  him — though, 
of  course,  he'd  tell  Maisie  where  it  came  from — and  how 
he'd  caught  the  cat  out. 

He  smiled  as  he  mentally  drafted  the  letter.  But 
gradually  his  face  darkened — the  back  of  his  brain  was 
working. 

Granton — Granton — Granton.  He  knew  that  name — 
or  some  name  very  like  it — knew  it  in  connection  with 
Maisie.  It  was  back  in  May — no,  earlier  than  that — April 
or  March — yes,  it  was  March — just  when  Maisie  was  well 
enough  to  begin  going  about  again. 

They  were  dining  at  the  Criterion.  And  just  as  they'd 
finished  a  woman  who'd  been  sitting  two  tables  off  came 
across  to  Maisie  and  said,  "Surely  you're  Mrs  .  .  .  ." 
He  couldn't  swear  to  the  name,  but  he  knew  it  began  "  Gr." 
And  Maisie  had  smiled  and  shaken  her  head  and  said, 
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"  No,  you're  making  a  mistake."  He  remembered  how  he'd 
chaffed  her  about  it,  declared  that  she'd  evidently  been 
leading  a  double  life.  And  then  Maisie  had  said  she  felt 
tired  and  would  like  to  go  home — that  was  natural  enough, 
for  she  was  only  just  out  of  the  doctor's  hands. 

But  what  the  hell  was  the  name  the  woman  used  ? 
Granton — Grantham — Graham — no  it  wasn't  Graham — 
there  was  a  '  t '  in  it.  He'd  almost  swear  it  was  Granton. 

He  pulled  his  wife's  letter  out  of  his  pocket.  He  could 
just  see  the  postmark — and  it  was  '  Bedford.'  She'd  said 
she  was  staying  with  Julie  Radford — and  the  Radfords 
lived  in  Bedfordshire — though  eighteen  or  twenty  miles 
out  of  the  town.  Of  course,  they  might  have  driven  in, 
though  there  wasn't  much  joy-riding  nowadays — too  hard 
to  get  petrol.  But  if  she'd  been  staying  with  the  Radfords 
she'd  have  used  their  paper — he'd  stayed  there  himself, 
and  there  were  stacks  of  it  in  every  room — with  '  Radford 
Hall '  and  that  oak  tree  crest  stamped  on  in  gold. 

And  then  the  black  suspicion  of  his  race  took  charge. 
Why  hadn't  Maisie  got  his  letter  ?  He'd  written  to  her 
about  his  stripe  on  Tuesday — yes,  and  Wednesday  too — 
and  he'd  asked  her  to  get  him  that  novel — and  to  see  his 
solicitors  about  settling  up  Tim's  estate — and  there  wasn't 
a  word  in  her  letter  about  any  of  these  things. 

And  she  must  have  received  them — posts  from  the 
Front  were  delivered  in  London  next  day  as  regular  as 
clockwork.  And  if  she  were  staying  with  Julie,  why  the 
hell  shouldn't  she  have  her  letters  forwarded  by  the  porter 
at  the  flats  ?  Besides,  she'd  said  she'd  been  in  London  till 
Friday  morning — so  she  must  have  got  the  letters. 

But — but — she  hadn't  been — or  she'd  have  known 
about  that  bomb  in  John  Street.  And  if  she  had  been  lying 
to  him  about  that — why  shouldn't  Jean  Slater's  story  be 
true  ? 

That  would  make  everything  fit.  'If  Maisie  hadn't 
been  in  London,  but  down  at  Bedford — where  her  letter 
came  from — she  wouldn't  have  got  his  letters — because 
she  couldn't  tell  the  porter  to  forward  them  to  "  Mrs. 
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Granton  at  the  Queen's  Hotel."  And  she'd  have  known 
about  the  raid — but  not  where  the  bombs  fell — the  papers 
weren't  allowed  to  give  particulars  of  that.  And  if  Maisie 
had  been  up  to  games  of  that  kind  it  would  account  for 
other  things  too — that  scene  at  the  Criterion,  and — oh, 
Christ !  perhaps  explain  why  she'd  been  so  ready  to  let  him 
go  back  to  the  Front — had  he  cast  himself  for  the  part  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite  ? 

Mind,  he  wasn't  saying  that  bitch  had  told  the  truth— 
but  he  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  thing — clear  it  up 
one  way  or  the  other. 

And  then  he  came  back  to  realities  as  a  '  whizz-bang  ' 
went  screeching  past  his  ear. 

Look  into  it — oh,  of  course.  "  Parkins,  bring  round  the 
Rolls-Royce — and  be  quick  about  it — I've  got  to  run  over 
to  Bedford." 

How  in  God's  name  would  he  clear  things  up  from  out 
there  ?  And  he'd  be  lucky  if  he  got  leave  by  this  time  next 
year.  Of  course,  if  he'd  still  been  wearing  his  three  stars 
he  might  have  done  something — he  could  have  put  in  a 
request  for  leave  on  the  ground  of  '  urgent  private  affairs.' 

Yes,  of  course  he  could  have — but  would  he  ?  He 
didn't  see  himself  talking  to  his  Colonel  about  an  affair  of 
this  kind — explaining  how  he  wanted  to  make  sure  if  the 
horns  had  really  sprouted  yet. 

No — this  was  the  sort  of  thing  where  you  acted  on 
your  own,  and  damn  the  consequences.  He'd  got  to  get 
back — and  he'd  go.  Heavens,  he'd  done  his  bit  by  now. 
He  could  easily  get  hold  of  a  blank  leave  warrant  at  the 
Battalion  Office — the  Adjutant  was  too  busy  to  check 
things  properly,  and  young  Hamilton  was  about  as  slack 
as  they  made  'em. 

And  then  he  put  his  hands  to  his  pocket.  He  needn't 
wait  for  that — he'd  got  a  leave  warrant  there — and  O'Hara 
wouldn't  need  it. 

He  worked  it  out  rapidly.  There  wasn't  much  leave 
going — there'd  only  been  a  couple  of  warrants  for  '  other 
ranks  ' — and  none  for  officers  in  the  Battalion.  Therefore 
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the  men  would  go  to  rail-head  on  their  own — and  the  others 
wouldn't  go  that  day,  for  he'd  got  their  warrants  on  him — 
so  there'd  be  nobody  that  could  spot  him. 

He'd  want  a  rifle — oh,  yes,  and  they  might  check  the 
identity  disc — well,  he  must  take  that  too.  And  he  must 
pick  off  that  '  dog-leg  ' — that  would  be  easy  enough.  As 
for  the  post-bag,  he'd  dump  it  near  the  communication 
trench — they'd  find  it  in  the  morning — and  they  could 
keep  guessing  as  to  what  had  happened  to  him.  And  they 
couldn't  trace  him  in  any  case  if  he  once  got  away,  for  he'd 
given  a  fancy  address  when  he  enlisted. 

He  went  over  to  where  O'Hara  lay,  and  removed  the 
disc  from  his  wrist.  There  was  no  question  of  exchanging 
identities — O'Hara  was  three  inches  the  shorter,  and  six 
inches  bigger  roung  the  waist. 

He  picked  up  the  rifle  and  started  away.  Then  he 
paused,  knelt  down  again  and  felt  in  the  dead  man's 
pockets.  You  couldn't  leave  a  man  lying  there  without 
anything  to  show  who  he  was — it  wasn't  fair  on  his  people. 
Ah,  thank  God,  there  was  a  letter  there — that'd  be  enough 
to  place  him — and  the  Battalion  records  would  show  he 
was  an  R.C.,  so  he  be  buried  properly. 

So  that  was  all  right.  And  now  for  a  '  lorry-hop  '  to 
rail-head — and  Blighty. 


CHAPTER  II 

PENELOPE   UP   TO   DATE 

THE  woman  who  sat  writing  looked  up  anxiously  as  the 
sitting-room  clock  struck  the  half-hour. 

Half-past  two — and  that  letter  was  hardly  begun  yet- 
though  she'd  scamped  her  lunch  and  been  at  it  ever  since. 

What  was  she  to  say — it  must  be  a  long  one,  for  she  had 
only  written  once  in  a  week  ?  She  picked  up  the  Morning 
Post  and  ran  anxiously  through  it,  till  at  last  she  found  a 
helpful  item,  and  after  a  moment's  thought  rapidly  covered 
half  a  page,  when  a  low  growl  from  the  spaniel  that  lay  by 
her  side  caused  her  to  pause  and  listen  anxiously.  Yes — 
there  was  a  step  in  the  passage.  And  the  letter  was  swept 
hurriedly  into  the  bag  that  lay  open  beside  it. 

A  knock — a  very  perfunctory  one — and  the  door  was 
flung  open. 

For  a  full  half-minute  the  woman  sat  gazing  steadily  at 
the  door  without  word  or  movement.  She  had  seen  it  so 
often — a  dozen  times  a  day  ever  since  they'd  been  at 
Bedford — the  door  flung  open,  and  that  figure  standing 
in  it. 

And  then  gradually  realization  came.  The  figure  she'd 
seen  before  hadn't  been  like  this.  It  had  been  Jim  as  she'd 
known  him — angry,  of  course,  theatrically  angry — but  the 
old  Jim — smart,  upstanding,  human — Jim  as  she'd  seen 
him  last  when  he  went  off  from  Waterloo. 

But  this — this  thing  in  a  muddy  uniform — and  that 
ridiculous  tin  hat — and  a  black  chin.  No,  she  had  never 
fancied  that — never  could  have — she  had  never  seen  Jim 
unshaven  in  her  life. 

And  of  course  it  wasn't  fancy — the  dog  had  heard  the 
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step  too.  Christ  have  mercy  on  her — it  had  really  come 
at  last. 

And  then  the  door  was  shut,  and  the  figure  moved 
towards  her.  As  it  did  so  the  dog  sprang  forward  growling, 
to  be  met  by  a  savage  kick. 

That  clinched  it.  If  Jim — almost  uncanny  in  his  love 
and  understanding  for  animals — could  kick  a  dog,  what 
would  he ? 

Then  for  the  first  time  she  really  saw  his  eyes — and 
there  was  that  in  them  which  decent  men  left  behind  when 
they  quitted  the  Trenches. 

And  from  then  on  sheer  terror  took  hold  of  her.  What 
did  men — men  with  eyes  like  that — do  with  wives  such 
as  her  ?  Should  she  scream — but  it  might  be  too  late — 
help  mightn't  come  in  time.  There  might  be  just  a  chance 
in  utter  submission.  She  would  promise  anything  —  go 
with  him  anywhere.  Oh,  would  he  never  speak  ?  And, 
for  a  moment,  terror  almost  gave  way  to  indignation 
at  the  stupid,  taciturn,  idiotic  figure  that  stood  dumb  and 
motionless  before  her. 

And  the  man  knew  that  he  looked  idiotic  too.  He  had 
thought  so  far  as  he  was  able — planned  what  he'd  do  when 
he  got  into  that  room — he'd  been  doing  nothing  else  but 
plan  ever  since  he  left  that  gun-pit.  But  the  plans  didn't 
help — for  somehow  he  had  never  thought  of  finding  her 
alone.  In  every  scene  the  man  had  been  with  her.  And 
with  a  man  there  you  could  do  things — not  just  talk*  Lay 
the  pair  of  them  out  perhaps — and  then — well,  there'd  have 
been  a  cartridge  in  O'Hara's  magazine  for  himself.  But 
what  could  you  do  with  a  woman  who  just  sat  there  and 
looked  at  you  like  that  ? 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  wouldn't  come — not 
the  words  he  wanted.  At  one  instant  he  nearly  babbled 
out,  "  Mrs.  Granton,  I  presume,"  but  he  gulped  it  down 
just  in  time — it  would  never  do  to  start  with  a  silly,  stagy 
phrase  like  that. 

He  just  couldn't  look  at  her  any  longer — so  his  eyes 
wandered  round  the  room  till  they  fell  on  the  mirror  on 
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the  wall — and  at  sight  of  his  own  figure  the  grim  humour 
of  the  scene  came  home  to  him.  '  Beauty  and  the  Beast  ' 
—  for  she  was  beautiful — more  beautiful,  he  thought,  than 
she  had  ever  looked  before — with  the  afternoon  sunlight 
playing  in  the  gold  of  her  hair,  and  her  full  bosom  heaving 
as  the  breath  came  in  deep,  short  pants.  A  wave  of  desire 
came  over  him — why  make  a  scene — why  not  just  catch 
her  in  his  arms  and  take  her  away  ?  He  had  the  right  to 
her — and  she  would  come  now — he  knew  that. 

But  the  power  to  move  seem  denied  to  him.  His  eyes 
came  back  to  her — appraised  other  details.  That  dress — 
cornflower  blue — how  well  it  went  with  her  eyes  and  hair. 
And  the  pearls — he'd  given  her  those — but  not  that  brooch 
— that'd  be  the  other  man's — he  didn't  think  much  of  his 
taste. 

Desire  gave  way  to  repulsion — why  couldn't  the  woman 
have  the  common  decency  to  keep  their  things  separate — 
not  plaster  herself  with  all  her  trophies  ?  That  would  be 
Granton's  portrait  over  there — the  big  fellow  with  a  Major's 
crown — yes,  there  was  another  of  him  with  Maisie.  He 
wondered  where  she  had  kept  them  when  she  was  with  him. 

Her  eyes  followed  his,  and  then  at  last  she  spoke. 

"  I  suppose  you — you  know  all  about  it,  Jim.  I  knew 
you  must  some  time." 

She  spoke  quietly,  for  she  had  had  time  to  collect 
herself,  and  she  didn't  want  him  to  know  how  frightened 
she  really  was.  There  are  times  when  a  stage  training  helps. 

"  I  know  some  of  it,"  he  answered,  pointing  to  the 
photographs.  "  But  I  admit  I  should  like  a  little  further 
information." 

It  wasn't  what  he  wanted  to  say — he  didn't  know  what 
he  did  want  to  say.  But  he  must  make  some  answer — and 
he  daren't  let  himself  go. 

The  waves  of  desire  and  repulsion  were  alternating 
faster  now.  He  wanted  her — as  he'd  never  wanted  her 
before — and  then — well,  he  couldn't  keep  his  eyes  on  her — 
the  sight  of  her  almost  turned  him  sick.  Oh,  she  was 
speaking  again — he  supposed  he  must  listen. 
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"  It  was  when  you  were  away,  Jim — after  Ess  Sinn — 
after  you'd  been  returned  as  '  missing,  believed  killed/ 
Jim — you  must  think  what  it  meant  to  me — I  was  nearly 
mad  with  worry  and  uncertainty.  And  I'd  hardly  anything 
to  live  on." 

That  was  true  enough — he  had  to  admit  that.  He 
had  not  come  into  Uncle  Bob's  money  then — he'd  only 
had  his  pay,  and  his  screw  as  a  lecturer  at  Cambridge.  He 
had  left  her  all  the  money  he'd  got,  but  it  hadn't  been  much. 

"There  was  only  just  the  hundred  a  year  from  your 
pay — the  College  stopped  your  salary  because  you  were 
supposed  to  be  dead — and  the  Insurance  Company  wouldn't 
let  me  have  anything,  because  you  might  still  be  alive. 
I  had  to  do  something — so  I  got  together  all  the  money  I 
could,  and  went  into  that  dressmaking  business  with  Jean 
Slater — you  know  about  that.  But  nobody  was  buying  any 
dresses  then,  and  it  didn't  last  three  months.  And  then  I 
went  back  to  the  Stage.  But  I  wasn't  any  good  for  Revue 
then — I  was  too  worried.  And  when  the  show  I  was  in 
stopped,  I  couldn't  get  another  job.  And  then  I  got  to 
know  Bill — and  he  was  so  good  to  me — and — and " 

"  You  felt  you  must  make  some  return,"  said  the  man 
bitterly,  "so  you  became  his  mistress." 

"  No,  Jim  " — her  full,  rich  voice  dropped  almost  to  a 
whisper,  "  I  married  him." 

The  man  staggered  back  as  if  she  had  struck  him  in 
the  face,  and  then  stiffened  as  for  a  spring. 

"  What  was  I  to  do  ?  "  she  went  on  hurriedly.  "  I  was 
on  my  beam  ends,  I  really  was,  Jim.  I  knew  I  couldn't 
keep  myself,  and  it  had  to  be  that — or  the  other  thing. 

"And  I  thought  you  were  dead — I  really  did — there'd 
been  no  news  for  nine  months." 

"  But  didn't  he  know  ?  "  gasped  the  man. 

"No — when  I'd  gone  back  to  the  Stage  I'd  become 
Maisie  Sutherland  again — and  I  didn't  tell  him  anything. 
And  it  had  to  be  at  once — he  was  going  out  again  in 
December — so  I  married  him.  And  two  days  after  he'd 
gone  back  to  France  came  the  news  that  you  were  alive. 
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"  Don't  look  at  me  like  that,  Jim.  I  meant  to  tell  you 
— I  really  did — when  I  met  you  at  Waterloo.  But  I  just 
couldn't — you  were  so  glad  to  see  me  again — and  I  couldn't 
spoil  it  all — so  I  put  it  off.  And — well,  next  morning  it  was 
more  impossible  than  ever — you'd  have  wanted  to  know 
why  I  hadn't  told  you " 

"  And  you  didn't  tell  him  either  ?  "  asked  the  man. 

"  No— I— I  just  put  things  off." 

"Just  put  things  off" — wanted  to  see  what  would 
happen.  The  wisest  course,  from  her  point  of  view — not 
a  doubt  of  it.  The  Boche  might  come  to  her  help  any  day 
— a  bullet  or  a  crump  with  either  of  their  names  on  it  would 
straighten  out  the  tangle  for  her — leave  her  with  just  one 
husband — unless  she  celebrated  the  happy  occasion  by 
taking  a  third. 

And  yet  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  kind  of  pity  for  her. 
Poor  little  devil,  what  a  time  she  must  have  had — reading 
the  casualty  lists — hoping  and  dreading  that  she'd  find  the 
name  of  one  of  the  men  she'd  loved — he  supposed  she  had 
loved  them  both  once — perhaps  she  did  still  for  the  matter 
of  that — you  never  could  tell  with  a  woman. 

Other  women  might  pray  for  the  end  of  the  War — she 
dared  not — not  till  the  hand  of  Death  had  come  to  her  aid. 

Then  curiosity  urged  him  to  put  a  question. 

"  And  may  I  ask  how  you  managed  to  keep  your  different 
identities  so  successfully  separated  " — he  was  throwing  back 
to  his  professorial  days — "  I  suppose  Major  Granton  wrote 
occasionally  to  his — ah — wife." 

"  He  thought  I  was  living  with  another  girl,  Jim — and 
the  letters  went  there." 

"  Jean  Slater  ?  " — he  felt  no  sense  of  loyalty  to  his 
treacherous  informant. 

She  nodded  assent. 

His  eyes  sought  the  photographs  again.  Fine-looking 
man  Granton — at  any  rate,  Maisie  had  had  the  decency 
to  pick  a  soldier — not  one  of  those  blighters  who'd  dug 
themselves  in  at  home. 

His  hatred  for  the  man  was  gone.    Granton  wasn't  to 
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blame — Granton  had  been  treated  worse  than  himself. 
That  devil  of  a  woman  had  done  them  both  in. 

"  And  ten  days  ago,"  she  went  on,  "  Bill — Colonel 
Granton — got  his  step,  and  came  home  to  take  command 
of  one  of  the  new  battalions.  And  I  had  to  go  back  to 
him,  Jim — I  really  had.  I  was  afraid  to  tell  him — I  didn't 
know  what  he'd  do." 

The  man  stiffened  again,  and  the  hatred  that  glowed  in 
his  eyes  made  the  woman  shrink  back  in  her  chair. 

"  But  he  went  to  Aldershot  this  morning,"  she  continued 
rapidly.  "  And  oh,  Jim — I  want  to  come  back  to  you — if — 
if  you'll  have  me.  Go  home  now,  Jim — and  I  '11  come  this 
evening — just  tell  them  at  the  hotel  that  I'm  going  to 
London  for  a  day  or  two.  And  I'll  write  to  him  and  tell 
him  everything." 

Well — he  supposed  it  was  the  best  thing  to  do.  You 
didn't  want  a  scandal — not  in  an  hotel.  And  he'd  feel  better 
able  to  tackle  things  when  he'd  had  a  bath,  and  got  into 
decent  clothes. 

Not  that  it  would  be  much  good,  though.  Repulsion 
had  gained  the  upper  hand  now.  Let  Granton  have  the 
woman — he'd  no  use  for  damaged  goods — not  as  his 
wife. 

He  thought  for  a  moment  with  lowered  eyes — and  then 
came  another  step  in  the  passage. 

The  woman  heard,  and  a  sudden  spasm  of  pain  passed 
across  her  face,  but  the  man  was  too  deep  in  thought  to 
notice  it. 

But  he  turned  sharply  at  a  voice  behind  him. 

"  Hello,  girlie — I'm  back  sooner  than  I  expected — the 
General  didn't  turn  up  after  all.  Hello,  Billy  boy." 

The  dog  ran  forward  barking  joyfully — and  suddenly 
McCarthy  felt  how  much  he  was  out  of  the  picture.  Billy 
knew  well  enough  who  was  master  there.  '  Billy  ' — so  the 
dog  was  called  after  Granton — probably  a  present  from 
him.  No  wonder  Maisie  had  been  so  fond  of  it. 

Then  he  turned  towards  her — to  find  an  amazing 
transformation.  The  woman  who  had  sat  so  calmly  at 
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the  table  was  gone,  and  in  her  place  was  a  shrinking, 
helpless,  terrified  girl  cowering  in  the  farthest  corner. 

"  Oh,  Bill,"  she  moaned,  "  I'm  so  glad  you've  come. 
There's  a  drunken  soldier  here — he  used  to  live  near  us 
down  in  the  country — and  he's  been  saying  such  horrible 
things  to  me." 

Granton  turned  to  McCarthy  and  pointed  to  the  door. 

"  Now  then,  my  man,  out  you  go." 

A  crown  and  star  mean  something  when  you're  a 
Lance-Corporal  (unpaid),  even  if  the  wearer  is  a  potential 
Co-respondent — and  for  an  instant  the  instinct  of  discipline 
and  obedience  almost  dominated  McCarthy. 

But  for  an  instant  only — then  he  turned  and  looked 
Granton  straight  in  the  eyes. 

"  Before  I  do  that,"  he  said,  "  I  think  I  had  better  tell 
you  what  it  was  I  was  saying  to  that  woman." 

"  I'll  thank  you  not  to  speak  of  my  wife  in  that  way." 

McCarthy  laughed  bitterly.    "Your  wife — that  bitch." 

There  was  but  one  answer — McCarthy  knew  that — and 
was  ready  for  Granton's  spring.  His  ring  experience — 
he'd  boxed  for  his  University  three  years  running — stood 
him  in  good  stead,  and  a  left  to  the  chin  sent  Granton 
staggering  back  till  he  half-collapsed  against  the  table. 

McCarthy  could  have  battered  him  into  unconsciousness 
before  he  recovered,  but  he  felt  he  had  done  enough  and 
turned  for  the  door. 

It  was  a  mistake — before  he  could  reach  it  Granton 
was  on  him  again.  The  Corporal  saw  him  just  in  time,  and 
checked  him  with  a  right  upper-cut. 

He  might  still  have  made  a  fight  for  it,  but  in  stepping 
back  to  get  his  distance  he  struck  against  the  edge  of  the 
open  door,  and  before  he  could  move  again  Granton  had 
his  arms  round  him. 

Both  had  forgotten  the  uniform  now — forgotten  the 
woman  in  the  corner  maybe.  It  was  like  the  War — both 
were  too  busy  with  the  actual  fighting  to  worry  what  that 
fighting  was  about. 

The  odds  were  heavy  against  the  Corporal — he  was  the 
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shorter  and  two  stone  the  lighter.  And  though  he  tried 
trick  after  trick  he  could  not  shift  the  hug  of  those  bearlike 
arms. 

At  last  he  got  one  arm  free,  and  catching  Granton's 
chin  put  all  his  strength  into  forcing  it  upwards  and 
backwards  that  he  might  make  him  loosen  his  grip. 

And  then  that  leg  gave — and  with  a  screech  of  pain 
he  collapsed  on  the  floor  with  his  opponent  on  the  top 
of  him. 

Granton  was  up  in  an  instant.  There  had  been  no 
Queensberry  Rules  about  the  fighting — and  there  were  none 
in  his  procedure  now.  He  seized  McCarthy  by  the  collar, 
and  with  liberal  use  of  fist  and  foot  pushed  him  out  of  the 
door  and  along  the  passage. 

Then  with  a  final  heave  and  kick  he  threw  him  down 
the  stairs,  and  watched  him  fall  in  a  collapsed  heap  at 
the  bottom. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   CHEERING   INFLUENCE 

SLOWLY,  very  slowly,  McCarthy  picked  himself  up  by  the 
aid  of  the  banisters. 

Hig  leg  was  hurting  abominably — he  could  hardly  stand 
on  it.  And  his  back  was  hurting  too — it  was  bruised 
all  over.  Being  thrown  downstairs  is  never  a  pleasant 
experience — and  a  rifle  slung  on  your  back  by  no  means 
diminishes  the  discomfort.  Moreover,  he  was  cut  about 
the  face,  and  his  left  hand  was  bleeding  freely — he  must 
have  caught  it  on  a  nail. 

His  primary  impulse  was  to  renew  the  contest,  and  he 
started  up  the  stairs.  But  at  the  second  step — when  the 
weight  came  on  his  game  leg — he  nearly  screamed  with 
agony.  Fight,  at  the  moment,  was  clearly  impossible. 

By  some  miracle  no  one  seemed  to  have  heard  his 
fall — hotel  staffs  were  cut  to  the  minimum  in  compliance 
with  the  official  requirements — and  he  shuffled  out  into  the 
street  without  interruption. 

He  had  never  been  in  Bedford  before,  and  he  wandered 
at  random,  though  a  dim  recognition  of  his  probable 
appearance  led  him  to  turn  off  the  main  thoroughfare  so 
soon  as  possible. 

He  limped  along  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground  revolving 
plans  of  vengeance.  He'd  been  assaulted — shamefully 
assaulted — and  the  natural  citizen  instincts  of  his  twenty- 
eight  pre-war  years  turned  to  the  citizen's  protectors  the 
police.  But  he  couldn't  go  to  the  police — not  in  his  present 
state  —  they'd  ask  too  many  questions  —  questions  he 
couldn't  answer  conveniently.  Besides,  this  wasn't  the 
sort  of  affair  where  a  man  went  to  the  police. 

30 
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No — nor  the  lawyers  either — his  Irish  blood  began  to 
play  its  part — the  sons  of  a  father  named  McCarthy  and 
a  mother  who  was  a  Miss  Egan  do  not  usually  possess  the 
phlegmatic  temperament  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low 
Countries. 

This  was  the  sort  of  thing  you  settled  man  to  man. 
He'd  fight  Granton  again — only  under  different  conditions. 

He'd  send  him  a  challenge — he'd 

"  'Ere,  mate — go  gently — you  ain't  a  tank,  yer  know." 
McCarthy's  eyes  travelled  upwards  with  a  bulky  body 
ever  before  them,  till  his  neck  craned  backward,  and  at 
length  they  rested  on  a  ruddily  jovial  face,  whose  possessor 
was  firmly  holding  him  at  arm's  length. 

"  Sorry — I  'm  afraid  I  wasn't  looking  where  I  was  going," 
he  muttered. 

"  No,  yer  wasn't — and  it  don't  look  as  if  it  were  the 
fust  time  ter  dye.  'Ave  yer  been  trying  ter  knock  darn  a 
'ouse — or  'aving  a  little  dust  up  just  ter  keep  yer  in  form 
fer  the  Trenches  ?  " 

"Er — I  fell  down,"  muttered  McCarthy  feebly. 

"  I  should  think  yer  did.  'Ere  come  along  ter  my  place — 
and  the  missus'll  'elp  yer  ter  clean  up." 

McCarthy  followed  him  obediently  to  a  house  at  the 
end  of  the  street,  where  he  was  bidden  to  sit  down  whilst 
hot  water  was  prepared. 

"  Back  from  the  Front  ter  dye,  are  yer  ? "  commented 
his  host  after  a  few  questions.  "  Well,  it's  no  wonder  yer 
feels  a  bit  stringe.  It  ain't  all  beer  and  skittles  out  there — 
not  by  a  long  chalk.  I've  a  boy  out  there — and  I'd  go 
myself — though  I'm  fifty 7six — but  for  the  old  woman. 
So  I  come  down  to  the  factory  'ere — a  fitter  I  am — come 
down  from  'Oxton.  An'  we  ain't  doing  badly  neither — 
dunno  as  I'd  want  the  War  ter  finish  if  it  warn't  for  our 
Bill — 'e's  with  the  Twentieth  London — you  ain't  come 
across  them,  'ave  yer  ?  " 

Curiously  enough  McCarthy  had — they'd  been  in  one  of 
the  Brigades  of  his  own  Division — and  he  was  able  to  give 
the  information  that  they  were  in  a  quiet  spot  on  the  Front. 
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"  Well,  thet's  ter  the  good,"  his  host  remarked.  "  Though 
mind  yer,  it  ain't  only  the  fighting.  They  works  'ard  and 
they  sleeps  'ard — they  do  get  enough  ter  eat — Bill  allus 
ses  thet — 'e's  no  grouser  ain't  our  Bill — but  never  a  drop 
ter  drink — same  with  your  lot,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,"  replied  McCarthy. 

"  Ar — 'ere,  Martha — where's  thet  there  bottle  I  brought 
'ome  Saturday — it  ain't  finished  yet." 

The  bottle  was  produced,  and  McCarthy  had  a  stiff 
tot.  Then  Martha  took  him  in  hand,  washed  and  bandaged 
his  cuts,  produced  a  stall  for  his  injured  finger,  and  dealt 
with  a  rent  or  two  in  his  uniform. 

Looking  a  little  more  like  a  member  of  His  Majesty's 
Forces  home  on  leave — and  a  little  less  like  a  man  who  has 
just  been  dragged  backwards  through  a  hundreds  yards 
or  so  of  barbed  wire — McCarthy  departed  with  profuse 
thanks,  and  made  his  way  to  the  station.  Once  in  the 
train  Nature  claimed  her  dues,  and  he  slept  till  they  ran 
into  Marylebone. 

He  woke  feeling  much  better — he  decided  it  must  have 
been  that  whisky  he'd  had  at  Bedford.  So  he  had  a  couple 
more  at  the  nearest  bar. 

It  was  not  the  most  prudent  course,  for  he  had  eaten 
nothing  since  noon  the  previous  day.  And  this  was  brought 
home  to  him  before  he  had  gone  a  hundred  yards  down  the 
street. 

*  'Ere,  stop  a  minute,"  called  a  private  with  the  red 
M.P.  armlet,  "  you  on  leaf  ?  Well,  let's  'ave  a  look  at  yer 
warrant.  K.R.R.  are  yer  ? — I  was  with  'em  in  '15 — an' 
yer  crossed  last  night.  Well,  look  'ere,  O'Hara — I  don't 
want  ter  run  yer  in — not  yer  first  day  'ome — but  yer'd 
better  get  orf  the  streets  double  bloomin'  quick  if  yer  don't 
want  ter  spend  yer  leaf  in  clink.  D'yer  live  in  London- 
well,  'ave  yer  got  any  money  ?  " 

McCarthy  felt  in  his  pockets  and  produced  two  or  three 
shillings — he'd  only  had  thirty  francs  on  him  when  he 
started  for  home. 

"  That  all  yer've  brought  ?  "  said  the  man  suspiciously  ; 
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"sure  you're  on  leaf  —  let's  'ave  another  look  at  thet 
warrant." 

But  the  warrant  was  O.K.  in  every  respect,  and  the 
M.P.  returned  it  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Well,  if  yer  tikes  my  advice  yer'll  spend  it  on  a  keb — 
the  old  'ooman'll  give  yer  some  more  brass  when  yer  gits 
'ome — and  yer  won't  git  there — not  if  yer  goes  about  like 
that — by  rights  I  orter  run  yer  in  strite  away — 'strewth 
I  orter." 

"All  right,  mate — I'll  get  one,"  muttered  McCarthy 
thickly,  and  moved  away  as  fast  as  that  leg  would  let  him. 

That  man  had  given  him  a  real  fright.  If  once  the 
military  police  got  hold  of  him  anything  might  happen — 
desertion  from  the  Front  was  no  light  offence,  and  he'd 
heard  that  they  had  been  making  examples  lately  of  one 
or  two  men  they'd  caught.  He  must  get  into  civvies 
quick. 

So  once  at  his  flat  he  lost  no  time  in  discarding  his 
uniform  and  getting  into  a  bath — which  was  so  comforting 
that  he  promptly  fell  asleep  again. 

He  only  slept  ten  minutes  or  so,  but  he  woke  with  a 
clear  head,  and  was  able  to  plan  his  immediate  movements 
whilst  completing  his  toilet.  One  thing  he  determined  at 
once — he  would  not  stay  another  hour  in  that  flat,  where 
everything  reminded  him  of  Maisie.  And  that  meant 
packing — which  he'd  always  hated — and  he  was  so  tired. 
He'd  better  have  another  pick-me-up. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  however,  the  flat  was 
as  dry  as  a  bone — there  was  not  a  drop  of  liquor  of  any 
description,  but  in  the  course  of  his  task  of  packing  he 
came  across  a  substitute  in  the  form  of  a  small  store  of 
'  bhang  ' — a  drug  whose  acquaintance  he  had  first  made 
during  his  Eastern  captivity,  and  which  he  had  occasionally 
used  to  relieve  the  fits  of  intense  depression  which  came 
upon  him  when  he  had  found  himself  invalided  out  of  the 
service  as  a  permanent  cripple. 

The  first  dose  put  a  different  aspect  on  life.  He  rapidly 
completed  the  packing  of  a  couple  of  suitcases,  drove  round 
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to  the  Grosvenor  Hotel — where  he  deposited  his  bags  and 
engaged  a  room  for  the  night — and  then  proceeded  to  the 
club  to  replenish  his  funds. 

But  apart  from  the  process  of  cheque  cashing  he  had 
no  use  for  that  club — he  was  far  too  restless.  So  he  wandered 
out  into  the  streets  again — he  needn't  be  afraid  of  the 
military  police  now. 

Walking,  however,  didn't  satisfy  him — he  wanted  to 
do  something.  For  a  moment  he  thought  of  calling  on 
Jean  Slater  to  tell  her  of  the  results  of  her  handiwork. 
But  he  saw  it  wouldn't  do — the  woman  would  expect 
him  to  be  grateful — probably  want  him  to  make  love  to 
her — and  he'd  be  much  more  likely  to  wring  her  damned 
neck. 

Next  he  thought  of  his  manager  Hobson — why  shouldn't 
he  go  and  look  him  up — he,  at  any  rate,  wouldn't  talk 
about  Maisie.  So  he  hailed  a  taxi  and  drove  down  to  the 
City.  But  it  was  a  quarter  past  seven  before  he  got  there, 
and  he  realized  that  he  wasn't  likely  to  find  anyone  in  the 
office.  However,  he  went  up  on  the  chance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  someone  there,  and  his 
knock  was  answered  by  a  girl.  Dashed  good-looking  girl 
too,  he  thought — she  hadn't  been  there  in  his  time.  But 
in  response  to  his  inquiries  she  merely  stated  that  Mr. 
Hobson  had  gone  for  the  day.  So  he  went  down  into  the 
street  again,  and  started  to  tramp  westward. 

He  wandered  slowly  and  at  random,  chiefly  through  the 
darker  streets,  till  after  an  hour  or  so  he  suddenly  came 
out  into  the  Strand.  And  then  he  realized  that  he  was 
very  hungry. 

He  meditated  a  moment — then  decided  to  try  Romano's. 
He'd  dine  there — and  he  wouldn't  think  about  Maisie  or 
anything — all  that  could  wait  till  to-morrow. 

He  dined  elaborately  and  at  leisure,  and  proceeded  to 
consider  his  further  programme.  A  theatre — no,  it  was 
too  late  for  that — besides,  he  didn't  want  a  theatre — he 
couldn't  sit  still  listening  to  a  lot  of  rot.  But  he  emphatically 
did  not  wish  to  go  home  yet. 
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Inquiries  of  an  obliging  waiter  procured  the  address 
of  a  night  club,  where  the  conditions  of  entry  were  said 
not  to  be  too  stringent.  He  might  as  well  try  that. 

He  found  the  club,  and  managed  to  pass  the  Cerberus 
at  the  door — by  the  classical  method. 

But  he  didn't  think  much  of  the  place  when  he  was 
there.  The  band  was  vile — and  there  wasn't  a  good- 
looking  girl  in  the  place — probably  in  his  then  state  he 
would  have  felt  that  the  harps  of  the  Celestial  Choir  needed 
restringing,  and  have  classed  the  voluptuous  houris  of 
the  Mohammedan  Paradise  as  a  set  of  scraggy  harridans. 

He  more  or  less  realized  the  subjective  bias  of  his 
judgments,  and  decided  to  brighten  things  up  by  a 
surreptitious  dose  of  that  bhang.  The  effect  was  again 
immediate  and  most  satisfactory.  A  veil  descended  for 
an  instant  on  the  '  Junior  Alsatians  '  as  he  had  seen  it 
on  his  entry,  and  when  it  rose  again  the  place  was  peopled 
by  beauteous  damsels  dancing  with  the  utmost  grace  and 
abandon  to  the  music  of  a  really  ripping  one-step. 

And  then  a  girl  came  in  whose  face  he  knew.  By  Jove, 
it  was  the  girl  he'd  seen  when  he  called  at  the  office. 

She  was  wearing  the  same  dress,  but  was  looking  even 
prettier  than  before — miles  prettier — why,  she  was  one  of 
the  prettiest  girls  he'd  ever  seen. 

Her  companion  was  a  young  man  in  evening  dress — 
a  good-looking  youth — dark,  slender  and  clean-shaven. 
McCarthy  placed  him  as  a  young  officer  who'd  got  into 
civvies  for  an  evening's  amusement — and  small  blame 
to  the  boy.  Ten  minutes  earlier  he  would  probably  have 
stigmatized  him  as  a  good-for-nothing  slacker  who  ought 
to  be  in  khaki,  and  have  called  down  the  curses  of  hell 
on  his  head.  There  are  times  when  even  bhang  may  be 
conducive  to  Christian  charity. 

But  it  can  have  other  influences  as  well,  and  it  suddenly 
suggested  to  McCarthy,  as  he  sat  watching  the  couple 
dancing,  that  it  would  be  the  hell  of  a  joke  to  cut  that 
cub  officer  out.  Hullo — the  fellow  had  left  the  girl  and 
gone  out  of  the  room — though  he  was  coming  back,  for 
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his  hat  and  coat  were  still   beside  her.     By  Jove,  he'd 
have  a  shot  at  it  now. 

He  moved  over  to  her  table — practising  what  he  judged 
to  be  his  most  ingratiating  smile. 

"  Ah  ! — I  think  we've  met  before,"  he  said  with  great 
originality. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  steadily  for  a  moment,  and  then 
broke  into  a  smile. 

"  Why,  so  we  have,"  she  answered,  "  you  came  to  the 
office  this  evening.  Isn't  it  funny  we  should  meet  again 
so  soon  ? " 

She'd  a  ripping  voice — he  liked  those  deep,  soft  voices — 
Maisie  had  a  deep — oh,  damn  Maisie — he  wasn't  going  to 
think  about  Maisie  any  more  to-night. 

"  Er — shall  we  dance  ?  " 

The  girl  rose  with  a  smile,  and  McCarthy  followed  her 
on  to  the  dancing  floor. 

Even  the  cheering  influence  could  not  disguise  from 
him  that  this  was  a  pretty  adventurous  thing  to  try.  He 
had  trained  himself  to  dance  with  Maisie  since  his  accident — 
but  not  when  his  leg  was  suffering  from  such  a  wrench  as 
it  had  had  that  afternoon. 

However,  he  managed  in  some  fashion  to  make  a  couple 
of  rounds  of  the  floor,  and  then  the  girl  rather  pointedly 
suggested  sitting  down  again.  It  was  ignominious — 
though  physically  a  relief,  for  that  leg  had  hurt  like 
hell.  Still,  he'd  show  the  girl  that,  even  if  he  couldn't 
dance  like  that  cub,  he  could  do  other  things — talk,  for 
instance. 

So  he  talked — and  took  the  opportunity  to  scrutinize 
her  more  closely. 

And  his  verdict  was  even  more  favourable  than  before. 
A  mass  of  the  most  gorgeous  raven  hair — thank  God, 
she  hadn't  cut  it,  it  would  have  been  an  absolute  desecration. 
And  eyes  so  dark  that  you  couldn't  swear  whether  they 
were  blue  or  black — not  for  two  minutes  together.  And 
with  it  the  most  perfect  complexion — he'd  swear  that  that 
girl  had  Irish  blood  in  her — you  didn't  get  such  complexions 
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outside  old  Ireland.*  A  real  Irish  rose — it  was  in  the  days 
when  you  could  still  use  that  phrase  without  any  Abrahamic 
suggestion — and  such  a  smile — it  was  easy  enough  to  talk 
to  a  girl  with  a  smile  like  that. 

Altogether  charming — and  yet  rather  puzzling.  She 
was  a  lady,  if  ever  he'd  met  one — and,  well,  he'd  met  her 
in  curious  places — that  was  the  puzzle — an  ex-don  is  apt 
to  be  a  trifle  conservative  in  his  notions  on  manners  even 
under  the  beneficent  influence  of  bhang.  Though,  of  course, 
all  sorts  of  girls  went  into  offices  nowadays — and  did  funny 
things  in  the  evenings  too.  Oh,  to  hell  with  puzzles — the 
girl  was  there — that  was  enough  for  him. 

Presently  her  companion  returned,  and  she  made  some 
perfunctory  gestures  of  introduction,  though  no  names 
were  mentioned. 

McCarthy  chuckled  to  himself — the  girl  couldn't 
introduce  him,  for  she  didn't  know  his  name — and  it  would 
have  given  her  away  to  her  companion  to  say  so.  And 
probably  the  other  chap  was  glad  enough  to  leave  it  there — 
you  dicin't  always  want  names  bandied  about — not  when 
you  were  out  on  the  bust  in  a  place  like  that. 

These  formalities  accomplished  and  the  party  being 
duly  formed,  McCarthy  caught  the  waiter's  eye  and  ordered 
a  bottle  of  champagne. 

And  then  he  talked  some  more — considerably  more. 
Not  just  about  silly  things  like  dancing  and  theatres  and 
games — though  he  took  those  in  too — but  on  matters  of 
moment — the  war,  and  politics,  and  philosophy — and  why 
the  country  was  going  to  the  dogs — and  Einstein's  new 
theory — and  how  wonderful  women  were — and  what  Haig 
ought  to  have  done  to  the  Boche — and  why  we  were  here 
at  all — and  what  would  happen  to  us  in  the  hereafter. 

And  he  talked  brilliantly  too — he  knew  that  he  did — 
devotees  of  Cannabis  Indica  fully  realize  the  brilliance  of 
their  conversation — often  much  more  fully  than  their 
audience. 

*  The  author  respectfully  declines  all  responsibility  for  the 
opinions  of  his  characters. 
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The  young  officer  went  out  two  or  three  times — he 
explained  that  he  was  trying  to  get  though  to  a  friend 
on  the  telephone — but  McCarthy  didn't  pay  much  attention 
to  him — it  was  the  girl  he  was  talking  to.  And  he  was 
interesting  her  too — there  was  no  doubt  about  that — 
though  he  rather  wished  she  wouldn't  break  in  on  his 
orations  by  asking  him  all  sorts  of  questions  about  himself — 
it  checked  the  current,  and  he  sometimes  found  it  rather 
difficult  to  pick  up  the  thread  again. 

He  talked  on  till  a  more  than  usually  prolonged  silence 
drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  band  had  gone  and 
the  place  was  almost  empty.  He  must  seek  pastures  new — 
bed  hadn't  the  least  appeal  to  him  even  now.  But  he 
couldn't  leave  the  girl  stranded  there  at  that  time  of  night — 
he  noticed  now  that  her  escort  had  disappeared.  So  he 
inquired  in  what  direction  she  was  going,  and  found  that 
she  lived  near  Eccleston  Square. 

"  Why,  I'm  going  that  way  myself — down  by  Victoria. 
We'd  better  go  together.  I'll  try  and  get  a  cab." 

"  I  think  I  should  like  to  walk,"  she  answered.  "  It's 
been  rather  stuffy  in  here." 

Once  outside  he  felt  tired — the  leg  was  still  paining 
him,  and  his  companion  set  an  uncomfortably  brisk  pace. 
So  he  took  another  dollop  of  his  sovereign  specific — it 
wasn't  difficult  to  do  it  without  her  seeing,  for  the  streets 
were  dark,  and  there  was  more  than  a  touch  of  fog. 

This  time  it  set  him  off  in  a  different  direction.  The 
eternal  and  the  infinite  lost  their  appeal — his  universe 
contracted  to  their  two  selves.  He  became  reminiscent, 
introspective — murmured  at  the  hard  measure  Fate  had 
meted  to  him.  And  at  the  same  time  he  developed  a  sudden 
interest  in  the  personality  and  history  of  his  companion. 

But  that  companion  proved  hard  to  satisfy.  Whilst 
he  had  been  discoursing  on  science  and  philosophy  she 
had  sought  to  strike  an  intimate  note,  but  now  that  he 
had  shifted  to  more  personal  matters  she  suddenly  shied, 
and  tried  to  drag  the  conversation  back  to  generalities. 
And  at  the  same  time  she  increased  her  pace  considerably. 
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It  irritated  him — it  didn't  take  much  to  do  that,  for 
his  nerves  were  all  on  edge.  The  little  minx  had  been  glad 
enough  to  sit  with  him  for  hours  in  that  night  club  drinking 
his  champagne — and  now  she  was  starting  to  do  the  high 
and  mighty — or  play  the  Puritan  maiden. 

He  edged  closer  to  the  girl,  who  in  turned  moved  more 
and  more  to  the  left — they  were  in  the  Mall  by  now,  whose 
broad  spaces  lent  themselves  well  to  this  species  of 
manoeuvre. 

And  then  he  suddenly  began  to  lose  control.  Damn  all 
women — they  hadn't  a  decent  instinct  amongst  the  lot  of 
them.  But  this  one  pleased  him  for  the  moment — though 
she  was  probably  just  as  rotten  as  Maisie — or  Jean  Slater — 
so  why  shouldn't  he  get  a  little  satisfaction  out  of  her — 
her  sex  owed  him  something.  He'd  probably  never  see  the 
girl  again  in  his  life — but  he'd  get  a  kiss  just  as  a  memento 
of  the  evening. 

Wide  as  the  Mall  is  it  has  its  limits,  and  by  this  time 
he  had  manoeuvred  her  against  the  far  railings.  There 
he  managed  to  get  'an  arm  round  her  waist — to  receive 
in  return  a  stinging  slap  in  the  face. 

That  removed  the  last  remnants  of  his  restraint — he 
saw  red,  and  struggled  with  all  his  might  to  pull  the  girl 
to  him.  He'd  make  her  pay  for  that  slap — teach  the  hussy 
something  she  wouldn't  forget  in  a  hurry. 

And  then  that  leg  gave  again,  and  a  push  from  the 
girl  sent  him  to  the  ground. 

"You  foul  beast!  "  she  gasped,  and  ran  into  the  fog. 


CHAPTER  IV 

SPRING  CLEANING 

MCCARTHY  was  never  able  to  recollect  the  later  events  of 
that  night.  He  had  a  dim  remembrance  of  endless,  aimless 
wanderings — of  a  corner  where  he  had  sunk  down  and 
slept  and  dreamed  great  dreams — dreams  in  which  he  rose 
to  unmeasured  heights  over  the  bodies  of  his  enemies  who 
lay  helpless  at  his  feet. 

And  then  came  a  bright  light  shining  into  his  eyes  and 
a  voice  that  said,  "'Ere,  yer  can't  sleep  'ere  yerknow"- 
and  something  that  dragged  him  to  the  perpendicular  and 
sent  him  off  on  more  endless  wanderings. 

At  some  unnamed  hour  of  the  night  he  collided  with  a 
solid  body  and  heard  a  voice  saying,  "  Hold  up,  mon,"  and 
later,  "  Why — isn't  it  Jim  McCarthy  ?  "-—and  his  own  voice 
replying  sleepily,  "  I  dare  say  it  is."  Whereupon,  finding 
himself  in  the  happy  position  of  having  something  firm  and 
comfortable  to  lean  against,  he  incontinently  went  off  to 
sleep  again — to  dream  more  kingly  dreams. 

Luckily  for  McCarthy,  the  man  he  had  thus  appointed 
First  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  was  well  suited  to  the 
position.  Like  the  others  with  whom  he  had  come  into 
intimate  contact  with  that  day,  he  was  of  a  stature 
approaching  the  gigantic,  and  placing  one  arm  round 
McCarthy's  shoulders,  he  half  dragged,  half  carried  him  to 
the  end  of  the  street,  where  he  let  himself  into  a  house  whose 
door  bore  the  brass  plate  that  indicates  the  medical 
profession. 

Once  inside,  he  laid  the  sleeping  man  on  the  consulting- 
room  couch,  and  proceeded  to  a  careful  examination.  An 
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inspection  of  the  patient's  pupils  led  him  to  extend  his 
researches  to  his  pockets,  where  he  found  the  bottle 
containing  the  bhang — a  sniff  at  which  sufficiently 
explained  McCarthy's  condition. 

Armed  with  this  new  knowledge,  he  repeated  the 
examination,  and  then,  apparently  satisfied  that  there  was 
not  much  wrong,  he  propped  up  the  patient's  head  and  left 
him  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  the  drug. 

McCarthy  awoke  to  a  world  that  was  illuminated  to 
a  quite  unnecessary  extent  —  an  objection  which  he 
neutralized  by  immediately  shutting  his  eyes  as  tightly  as 
possible.  A  world  where  your  mouth  was  lined  with 
cotton-wool  and  the  contents  of  your  brain-pan  packed 
loosely  and  unskilfully — an  inconvenience  which  was 
greatly  increased  when  people  shook  you  and  said,  "  Drink 
this,  mon." 

For  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet  he  drank  it  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  then  went  off  to  sleep  again. 

Great  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  world  when 
he  awoke  again.  That  packing  had  been  re-arranged  with 
the  most  beneficial  results — also  the  illumination  had  been 
reduced  to  a  point  where  it  was  bearable  with  eyes  only 
half  shut. 

And  then  his  nose  joined  in  the  process  of  observation 
and  reported  a  fragrance  distinctly  suggestive  of  coffee. 
This  nerved  him  to  the  great  adventure,  and  he  boldly 
opened  one  eye  quite  wide. 

In  the  course  of  his  dreams  McCarthy  had  seen  so  many 
of  his  former  acquaintances  in  such  weird  travesties,  that 
he  was  inclined  to  discount  his  apparent  recognition  of 
the  giant  who  towered  over  him.  But  when  that  giant 
opened  his  mouth  and  bade  him  drink  up  the  coffee,  the  rich 
Aberdonian  accents  left  no  room  for  doubt. 

"Why,  it's  old  Macintosh  of  Caius,"  he  spluttered — 
speech  wasn't  too  easy  just  at  first. 

"  Aye,  mon,  and  ye  may  thank  your  stars  it  is — and 
not  a  pollisman — or  the  public  hangman.  And  now  ye  wull 
oblige  me  by  getting  up — I'll  be  needing  ma  consulting- 
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room,  and  ye  can  conduct  your  furrther  slumbers  in  an 
upper  chamber." 

So  saying,  he  helped  McCarthy  to  rise,  and  conducted 
him  to  a  bedroom,  where  he  slept  till  noon. 

The  world  was  all  right  now — perfectly  all  right — and 
the  figure  that  stood  beside  him,  though  distinctly  large, 
of  quite  possible  proportions. 

"  And  hoo  are  ye  the  noo  ?  "  inquired  Macintosh. 

"  Oh,  I'm  feeling  fine — fit  as  a  fiddle,"  McCarthy 
answered. 

There  was  a  pause — and  then  it  occurred  to  McCarthy 
that  he  ought  to  make  some  attempt  at  explanation. 

"  I  say,  old  man,"  he  began,  "  I  don't  know  what  you 
must  have  thought  of  me  last  night.  The  fact  is  that  I'd 
been  to  one  of  those  night  clubs — and,  well — I  suppose  I 
took  a  drop  too  much." 

"  Aye,"  volunteered  Macintosh  helpfully,  as  the  speaker 
paused. 

"  Well,  I  really  don't  know  much  about  what  happened 
after.  I  wandered  about — and  I'm  afraid  I  actually  went 
to  sleep  in  the  streets.  And  then  a  bobby  routed  me  out — 
and  after  that  I  started  walking  again — I  must  have  walked 
miles^and  miles  tryingtto  keep  awake — though  I  haven't 
the  remotest  idea  where  I  went." 

"  Ye  walked  approximately  between  twenty  and 
thairrty  yarrds,"  interposed  Macintosh.  "  I  saw  the 
pollisman  find  ye — and  it's  a  mairvel  he  didna  tak  ye 
before  the  Baillie — it  was  a  vera  gross  derreliction  o' 
duty. 

"Twenty  yairds  ye  went — an'  the  pavement  was  no 
braid  enow  for  ye — and  then  ye  made  fer  the  lamp-post — 
like  a  seely  gull  flies  at  a  lighthouse — but  ye  hit  me  fairst— 
ye  may  thank  yer  stairs  that  Mrs.  Brown  in  James  Street— 
a  vera  honest  woman,  though  she's  no  married — had 
selected  last  nicht  tae  hae  a  bonny  wee  lassie — or  I  should 
no  ha'  been  there  tae  receeve  ye. 

"  I  hae  nae  sympathy  wi'  ye — ye  can'na  tell  the  truth 
even  tae  an  auld  freend  that  taught  ye  the  first  rudiments 
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o'  footba' — that  it's  no  canny  for  a  scrum-half  tae  stand 
havering  wi'  the  ball  in  his  hand  if  there's  an  opposing 
forrward  who  comes  frae  North  o'  the  Tweed. 

"  Ye  can'na  or  wil'na  tell  the  truth — moreover,  it's  you 
and  your  likes  that  gie  the  enemy  cause  to  blaspheme  and 
bring  down  Proheebeetion  and  ither  similar  currses  on  the 
heads  o'  innocent  men — like  masel'. 

"  Ye  tak  a  sma'  soop  o'  whusky — that's  nae  sin — I  ha* 
done  it  masel' — though  the  price  is  awfu'  these  days.  Ye 
tak  a  sma'  soop  o'  whusky,  and  a  vera  large  dose  o'  a  feelthy 
poison,  and  when  yer  maister  the  Devil  enters  intae  ye,  ye 
blame  it  on  the  whusky.  Where  did  ye  acquire  the 
disgusting  practice,  mon — hasheesh  is  no'  a  common  taste 
among  Eurropeans  ?  " 

"  In  the  East — Mac — when  I  was  prisoner  with  the 
Turks." 

"  Then  I  maist  airnestly  advise  and  exhort  ye  tae  hae 
nae  mair  tae  dae  wi'  it — it's  no  canny.  Wi'  the  Turk  it 
leads  tae  murrder  an'  the  like — hence  ma'  appropreeate 
reference  tae  the  hangman  the  morn — ye  will  remember 
the  Old  Man  o'  the  Mountains  and  his  assaissins — but  wi' 
ceeveelized  men  it's  far  waur — it  eats  away  the  vera  soul — 
that's  nae  matter  tae  a  heathen  Turrk  wha'  the  Laird  in  his 
eenfeeneet  maircy  has  predestined  tae  eternal  damnation 
ony  way,  but  its  an  awfu'  thing  for  a  Chreestian  mon." 

He  continued  his  religious  and  moral  reflections  for 
some  little  time,  whilst  McCarthy's  thoughts  moved  back 
to  Cambridge  days. 

Old  Mac,  what  a  character  he'd  been  up  there.  The 
best  Rugby  forward  of  his  time — he  remembered  playing 
against  him  in  the  Freshers  match — that  was  where  he'd 
received  that  lesson.  And  clever,  too,  in  his  own  line — a 
first  in  each  part  of  the  Stinks  Trip. 

But  he  had  absolutely  refused  to  abate  a  jot  of  his 
Northern  habits  or  speech — how  they  used  to  crowd  into  the 
Union  to  listen  to  him — he  was  as  big  a  draw  as  Harry 
Lauder — though  the  matter  of  his  speeches  was  sound 
enough — and  so  was  his  English  when  he  wrote — he'd 
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been  proxime  accessit  for  the  English  Essay,  and  not  many 
medicals  touched  that. 

Then  Macintosh  broke  into  McCarthy's  reflections  by 
a  sudden  question. 

"  Are  ye  married,  mon  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  McCarthy  shortly. 

"  Then  whit  wey  were  ye  at  sic  a  place — an'  whit  wey 
did  ye  no  go  ben  the  nicht  ? " 

McCarthy  hesitated  a  moment  before  answering. 

"  My  wife's  not — she's  not  in  London  at  present — and 
in  fact " 

"  Oh — I'm  no  desirous  o'  keekin'  intae  yer  private 
affairs,"  Mac  broke  in.  "  If  she's  no  in  London  ye'll  no  be 
wantin'  tae  send  her  a  message.  Let's  hae  a  look  at  that 
leg,  mon." 

He  examined  it  silently  for  five  minutes — then  he  asked 
how  it  had  been  broken,  and  McCarthy  briefly  told  him 
the  story  of  his  escape. 

"  It's  a  gey  bad  case,"  Mac  observed  when  he  had 
finished.  "  It's  been  ill-set — and  it's  been  left  ower  lang. 
Are  ye  willing  tae  tak  a  risk,  mon  ? " 

"  A  risk — what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Ye  maun  understand  that  what  I  am  saeing  the  noo 
it's  no'  entirely  in  accorrdance  with  the  tradeetions  o'  ma 
ancient  and  honourable  profession. 

"  It  is  nae  the  custom  in  that  profession  tae  creeticize 
the  wairk  o'  yer  predecessors — a  Chreestian  practice  and 
ane  that  is  vera  comfortable — for  we  are  a'  liable  tae  err 
e'en  in  the  affairs  o'  this  wairld.  But  I  wud  ha'e  ye  ken 
that  yer  case  was  compleecated — there  was  a  compound 
fracture  o'  the  tibia — and  on  that  a  dislocation  o'  the 
patella." 

'  Yes — yes,  I  know  that,"  interrupted  McCarthy. 

"  The  fracture  was  set  well  enow,"  Macintosh  continued 
evenly,  "  e'en  a  cub  doctor  can  use  the  spleents — but  the 
dislocation  was  never  properly  reduced — the  mair's  the 
peety. 

"The  medical  profession  is  aye  conservative — an'  I'm 
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no  saying  that  it  shud'na  be  sae — I'm  a  conservative  ma'sel', 
though  nae  a  beegoted  ane — an'  it  will'na  tak  ony  reesks. 
But  the  Laird  has  gi'en  tae  me  twa  hands — in  place  o'  the 
limp  flappers  o'  maist  o'  ma  professional  brithers — and — 
aye  under  Proveedence — I  hae  been  permitted  tae  effect 
cures  that  were  nae  tae  be  expected — according  tae 
preconceived  notions.  That  knee-cap  has  no  been  richt 
for  ten  months — an'  there  are  mony  adhesions — and  auld 
adhesions  are  aye  dangerous — but  I  think — if  the  Laird 
sae  wills — I  can  mak  ye  a  sound  mon  if  ye  wull  tak  the 
risk." 

"  And  if  you  don't  succeed  ?  "  McCarthy  asked  rather 
anxiously. 

"  Ye  wull  still  be  a  cripple— may  be  waur  than  noo." 

McCarthy  hesitated  for  a  moment — but  the  prospect  of 
complete  recovery  was  a  very  tempting  one — he  could  lay 
out  Granton  then,  for  one  thing.  And,  after  all,  what  the 
hell  did  it  matter  what  happened  to  him — things  couldn't 
be  worse  than  they  were. 

"All  right — go  ahead,"  he  said. 

"  Verra  weel — turn  on  yer  face — and  hold  fast  tae  the 
bed-post — and  din'na  let  gae  whatever  happens." 

McCarthy  obeyed  and  waited  expectantly. 

He  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  Macintosh's  immense 
hands  encircled  the  limb,  and  pulled  and  twisted  steadily 
but  with  ever-increasing  force.  And  when  the  pain  had 
become  almost  intolerable,  there  came  a  sudden  wrench, 
far  worse  than  all  that  had  gone  before. 

And  then,  before  McCarthy's  lips  could  frame  a  yell, 
or  his  hands  relax  their  grasp,  the  pain  suddenly  stopped. 
But  in  those  few  seconds  he  had  realized  what  the  methods 
of  the  Inquisition  really  meant — if  that  wrench  had  gone 
on  a  second  longer  he'd  have  babbled  out  the  secrets  that 
a  man  is  ashamed  to  confess  to  his  very  soul. 

"Ye're  a'  richt  noo,"  he  heard  Mac  saying,  "and  I 
surrmise  that  the  operation  has  been  vera  successful.  But 
ye'd  better  rest  a  while — and  I'll  prescribe  a  wee  soop  o' 
whusky." 
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He  brought  it — about  half  a  tumblerful  neat — Mac's 
ideas  were  on  a  par  with  his  stature.  But  the  patient  took 
it  at  a  gulp — the  rending  of  old  adhesions  leaves  you  pretty 
limp. 

"  Where  are  ye  leeving  ? "  Mac  asked  suddenly. 

"  Well — nowhere  in  particular — I've  left  my  bags  at 
the  Grosvenor." 

"  Then  if  yell  write  a  bit  note,  I'll  send  a  mon  for  them. 
Twill  be  better  no  tae  wurk  that  knee  for  twa  three  days, 
an'  I  wad  prefer  tae  keep  it  under  observation — it  was  a 
vera  bad  case,  and  whiles  there  are  compleecations." 

McCarthy  did  not  hesitate.  The  invitation  was  too 
good  to  refuse.  It  wasn't  only  the  leg — though  he  wanted 
to  get  that  right,  of  course.  But  there  were  other  things 
to  get  right  too — as  far  as  was  humanly  possible.  And  for 
that  he  needed  time  and  solitude — and  where  could  he  get 
them  better  than  under  Mac's  hospitable  roof  ? 

It  wouldn't  be  a  pleasant  process — reshaping  his  future 
so  as  best  to  live  without  that  which  had  made  life  most 
worth  living.  But  he'd  got  to  do  it — and  do  it  now — it 
was  no  use  shirking  or  putting  it  off — as  he'd  done  last 
night.  He  had  had  to  do  something  like  it  before  when  he 
— to  whom  physical  fitness  had  been  almost  a  religion — 
had  found  himself  a  cripple.  Only  this  was  worse — and 
there  wasn't  any  way  out  of  this — there  are  limits  to  the 
powers  of  bonesetters — even  magical  hands  like  Mac's 
couldn't  give  Maisie  back  to  him. 

He  had  never  realized  how  much  of  his  life  she  had  been. 
It  wasn't  that  he  hadn't  appreciated  her — he'd  always 
done  that  —  but  she'd  been  almost  like  another  sense 
—  a  part  of  himself  —  something  he'd  never  appraised 
separately.  Sight  —  hearing  —  touch  —  you  don't  under- 
estimate their  value — but  they're  part  of  you — you  don't 
think  of  life  without  them — not  till  you  lose  them.  That's 
how  it  had  been  with  Maisie — now  she'd  gone  he  could  see 
how  much  he  had  looked  at  everything  he  had  done  from 
her  point  of  view — seen  it  reflected  in  her  mind — he  had 
known  that  as  well  as  his  own.  That  stripe,  for  instance — 
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not  much  of  a  thing  in  itself — nine-tenths  of  his  pleasure  in 
getting  it  lay  in  thinking  how  he'd  write  to  tell  Maisie 
about  it — and  painting  to  himself  what  she'd  think  of  his 
having  gained  promotion. 

And  now,  if  he  did  things  in  the  future — and  of  course 
he'd  got  to  do  things — well,  he'd  just  do  them  for  himself 
— the  Maisie  part  of  him  wouldn't  be  there  —  and  that 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  pleasure  wouldn't  be  there  either. 

Right  out  of  his  life — there  was  no  question  as  to  that. 
And  it  wasn't  just  the  feeling  of  the  outraged  husband — 
the  property  owner.  He  could  see  Maisie's  side  of  the 
story.  She  had  thought  herself  free — morally  she  wasn't 
really  to  blame  at  all — except,  perhaps,  for  saying  nothing 
— and  it  was  easy  enough  to  understand  that.  If  that  had 
been  all,  he'd  have  taken  her  back  if  she  had  wanted  to 
come — really  taken  her  back — gone  right  into  the  old  life 
again — just  as  if  nothing  had  happened — no  half  measures 
or  injured  feelings — that  wouldn't  have  been  fair  to 
Maisie. 

But  that  treachery  at  Bedford — there  was  no  going 
back  on  that.  A  wife  must  be  a  pal — you  could  get  the 
other  thing  at  any  street  corner.  And  how  could  you 
have  anyone — woman  or  man — as  a  pal,  if  they'd  played 
Judas  to  you  ? 

He  was  quite  clear,  quite  sensible  as  to  that — and  yet 
at  times  the  sheer  physical  longing  for  Maisie  was  almost 
more  than  he  could  bear. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  unpleasant  process — but  then  some 
of  the  most  painful  symptoms  in  disease  are  really  Nature's 
efforts  to  restore  normal  equilibrium. 

A  long  fight  it  was — and  a  lonely  fight  too,  for  he 
couldn't  bring  himself  to  speak  about  Maisie  to  anyone 
—  not  even  to  old  Mac.  For  what  good  would  it  do  if 
he  did  speak — he  didn't  want  sympathy — or  advice — he 
didn't  want  anything — except  Maisie  back  again — as  she 
used  to  be — and  no  one  could  give  him  that. 

And  yet  Mac  helped  a  lot — though  he  never  asked  a 
question  or  said  a  single  word  about  McCarthy's  affairs. 
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But  he'd  come  in  in  the  evenings — he  never  had  a  free 
moment  till  then — and  over  the  '  wee  soop  o'  whusky  ' 
discourse  of  things  in  general.  And  he  was  so  big  and  clean 
in  every  way — mentally  as  well  as  physically — and  the 
stuff  he  talked — once  you  had  disentangled  the  vowel 
sounds — was  so  full  of  interest,  that  it  fairly  lifted  you 
out  of  yourself. 

Although  the  doctor  never  talked  much  about  himself, 
McCarthy  managed  to  get  an  outline  of  his  history  since 
Cambridge  days.  He  had  come  up  to  London,  qualified  at 
Bart's,  held  a  couple  of  appointments  there,  and  then, 
instead  of  remaining  in  Town  and  laying  a  course  for 
Harley  Street,  as  all  his  friends  had  expected,  he  had  taken 
up  his  father's  old  practice  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  order  that 
he  might  live  with  his  mother. 

But  she  had  died  in  '14,  and  so  soon  as  war  broke  out 
he  had  disposed  of  the  practice,  and  enlisted  in  the  Royal 
Scots,  where  he  soon  worked  his  way  up  to  a  commission. 
Then,  just  after  he  had  gained  his  captaincy,  he  got  into  a 
particularly  hot  corner  near  Thiepval — held  some  position 
against  great  odds — McCarthy  could  never  get  the  full 
story,  but  he  gleaned  from  a  chance  remark  that  it  had  led 
to  a  D.S.O. — a  decoration  not  ordinarily  given  to  junior 
captains.  And  in  the  course  of  that  exploit  not  only  had 
he  stopped  three  bullets,  but  he  had  been  so  badly  gassed 
that  the  Army  would  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  him. 
Whereupon  he  had  temporarily  taken  on  a  practice  in  the 
poorer  part  of  Westminster  for  a  man  who  had  gone  to  the 
Front. 

"  And  it's  no  sic  a  bad  job,"  he  explained,  "  though  the 
folk  are  a  gey  ignorant  lot — mony  of  them  can  hardly 
comprehend  the  King's  ain  English." 

The  knee  gave  McCarthy  some  trouble.  There  was  a 
certain  amount  of  inflammation,  and  for  a  week  the  cautious 
Macintosh  kept  the  patient  on  his  back.  But  at  the  end  of 
ten  days  even  he  was  satisfied,  and  pronounced  that  the 
limb  was  as  sound  as  ever,  and  that  its  owner  might  now 
resume  his  place  in  the  workaday  world. 
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Which  was  all  very  nice  and  comforting — the  only 
obstacle  was  that  the  patient  hadn't  the  slightest  desire 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

McCarthy  had  fought  out  his  fight,  and  had  practically 
won  it.  He  hardly  thought  about  Maisie  at  all  now — not 
in  the  daytime  at  least.  And  he'd  cut  out  all  his  wild 
schemes  for  revenge  upon  Granton — let  the  poor  beggar 
stew  in  his  own  juice.  He  wouldn't  even  trouble  to  start 
divorce  proceedings — what'd  be  the  use — he'd  done  with 
women,  so  why  have  all  the  worry  and  publicity  just 
to  gain  a  freedom  that  would  mean  nothing  when  he'd 
got  it? 

But  there  had  been  a  price  to  pay  for  the  victory. 
This  resignation  to  Fate  was  not  the  Christian  virtue 
which  is  weekly  promulgated  from  ten  thousand  pulpits 
— it  was  simply  the  result  of  an  utter  lassitude — a  complete 
loss  of  interest  in  the  world  and  all  its  doings. 

He  didn't  care  a  hang  about  the  War  even.  He  supposed 
he  could  get  to  the  Front  now  that  that  knee  was  sound — 
only  wild  horses  wouldn't  drag  him  there.  And  his  distaste 
for  a  job  at  home — fussing  round  canteens  or  counting 
khaki  trousers — was  as  strong  as  ever.  And  he  didn't 
want  to  go  back  to  his  business  either — he'd  only  been  at 
it  a  few  months,  just  before  he'd  joined  up  again,  and  it 
had  never  interested  him  much.  And  he  most  emphatically 
did  not  wish  to  go  about  town  or  to  the  club,  where  he 
would  be  constantly  meeting  fellows  who'd  ask  about 
Maisie,  and  make  him  tell  a  lot  of  stupid  lies  to  explain 
her  absence. 

As  for  quarters,  there  was  no  difficulty.  Mac  had 
pressed  him  to  stay  on  as  his  guest,  but  he  couldn't  quite 
do  that.  So  much  against  the  doctor's  will  he  had  persuaded 
him  to  fix  up  terms,  and  take  him  as  a  boarder. 

Still,  he  had  sense  enough  to  see  he  must  find  some  sort 
of  occupation — he  couldn't  just  he  on  his  back  all  day  and 
read.  Besides,  Mac's  library  was  neither  extensive  nor 
exciting — apart  from  some  lighter  professional  volumes  such 
as  Brownlow  on  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  Nose  and  Ear*, 
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and  Thomson  on  Abdominal  Operations,  it  mostly 
consisted  of  the  works  of  the  more  recondite  philosophers 
— chiefly  in  German — and  it  is  not  given  to  everyone  to 
find  solace  and  comfort  in  Kant  or  Hegel. 

He  might  take  up  his  Mathematics  again — he'd  been 
writing  a  paper  on  the  determination  of  the  orbits  of  comets 
just  before  he'd  gone  to  France.  It  was  an  intricate  and 
tricky  subject — would  fix  his  mind  as  well  as  anything — 
and,  moreover,  the  damned  thing  wouldn't  be  of  the 
slightest  practical  use  to  anybody  when  he  had  done  it — 
which  was  rather  a  recommendation  in  his  present  frame  of 
mind.  The  only  difficulty  was  that  he  had  left  his  notes 
for  the  paper  at  the  office — he  used  to  work  at  them  there 
when  business  was  slack.  And  he  didn't  quite  see  going 
there — not  with  that  girl  about. 

That  girl  had  been  troubling  him  ever  since  he'd  been 
at  Mac's.  At  moments  he  had  thought  of  tackling  the 
situation  boldly — going  to  her  and  apologizing  as  best  he 
could.  It  wouldn't  have  been  a  pleasant  job — but  he'd 
have  faced  it,  had  it  been  possible.  But  it  wasn't  possible — 
he  knew  it  wasn't — there  are  things  for  which  no  apology 
is  conceivable.  If  it  had  just  been  that  he'd  tried  to  kiss 
her,  well  then  he  could  have  gone.  But  that  last  minute — 
— after  the  girl  had  slapped  his  face — when  that  damned 
bhang  had  got  full  hold  of  him — of  all  that  night  it  was 
the  one  minute  which  he  clearly  remembered — he'd  have 
given  a  lot  not  to — but  it  seemed  burnt  into  his  brain.  In 
that  minute  he'd  not  been  a  man  at  all — the  girl's  expression 
was  the  only  one.  '  A  foul  beast '  she'd  called  him — and  a 
foul  beast  he'd  been — with  the  instincts  and  intentions  of  a 
foul  beast — and  the  girl  knew  well  enough  what  those 
intentions  were. 

Thank  the  Lord  that  his  knee  had  given  way — that 
she'd  been  able  to  get  away  from  him. 

No — he  couldn't  make  any  apology  to  her — and  he 
didn't  attempt  any  for  himself — though  he  supposed  some 
people  would  say  that  the  girl  had  only  herself  to  blame- 
chumming  up  with  an  unknown  man  at  a  night  club  and 
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then  roaming  about  London  with  him  at  two  ac  emma — 
that  did  puzzle  him  a  lot — for  the  girl  was  pukka — he'd 
swear  to  that.  Well — perhaps  the  explanation  was  that 
she'd  mistaken  him  for  a  gentleman. 

No — he  certainly  could  not  go  to  the  office  whilst  she 
was  there.  He  might  write  to  his  manager — no,  that  would 
be  no  good — Hobson  had  no  key  to  his  private  desk — and 
it  would  look  deucedly  funny  in  any  case — writing  from  a 
London  address — when  he  could  go  round  himself. 

Besides,  if  he  disclosed  that  he  was  in  England  Hobson 
would  quite  reasonably  expect  him  to  come  in  and  take  his 
share  in  the  management  of  the  business — which  was  just 
what  he  didn't  want  to  do — at  any  rate,  not  at  the  moment. 
Moreover,  Hobson — who  was  one  of  the  few  people  who 
knew  that  he  had  enlisted — would  want  to  know  how  it 
was  he  had  come  back  so  soon — which  would  be  a  rather 
awkward  question  to  answer. 

It  wasn't  as  if  Hobson  were  an  old  friend — he  really 
hardly  knew  the  man  at  all — he'd  only  met  him  three  weeks 
before  he  joined  up.  Bob  Bramley,  the  brother-in-law  of 
McCarthy  Senior,  had,  in  addition  to  various  other  business 
interests,  carried  on  a  commission  agency,  buying  and 
selling  goods  of  all  kinds — though  the  main  part  of  the 
trade  was  in  wpollen  goods — and  on  his  death  McCarthy 
had  succeeded  to  'the  business,  which  he  had  carried  on 
with  the  aid  of  his  uncle's  old  manager.  Unfortunately, 
this  man,  who  knew  the  business  from  A  to  Z,  had  died 
in  the  previous  August — just  at  the  time  McCarthy  was 
getting  restless  and  thinking  of  joining  up  again.  So  he 
had  put  an  advertisement  in  The  Times  offering  a  partner- 
ship in  the  business.  And  then  Hobson  had  come  along. 
A  man  of  about  fifty,  with  excellent  references  and  good 
commercial  experience,  though  he  had  been  out  of  business 
for  some  time,  having  made  sufficient  by  some  lucky  land 
speculations  in  Canada  to  retire  ten  years  before,  since 
when  he  had  been  living  on  his  means.  But  with  the  War 
on,  and  everyone  around  him  busy,  he  had  finally  decided 
to  take  a  job  of  some  kind — preferably  to  relieve  a  man 
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who  wanted  to  join  the  Forces — and  so  he  had  answered 
McCarthy's  advertisement. 

He  had  been  very  reasonable,  though  cautious.  He 
would  not  take  a  partnership  straight  away,  but  had  agreed 
to  put  £2,000  into  the  business  as  a  loan,  and  to  become 
manager  with  a  share  of  the  profits.  Moreover,  he  had 
entered  into  an  undertaking  to  purchase  a  half  share  of  the 
business  for  £5,000  if  the  profits  for  the  first  year  reached  a 
certain  figure. 

Altogether  McCarthy  had  thought  himself  very  fortunate 
in  obtaining  such  a  man.  Of  course,  in  normal  times  he 
would  hardly  have  gone  off  and  left  the  business  immediately 
to  a  new-comer — but  the  times  were  not  normal,  and  it  was 
just  the  sort  of  thing  that  everyone  was  doing  then.  Still, 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  recognizing  that 
a  man  is  a  satisfactory  business  manager,  and  —  well, 
practically  putting  your  life  in  his  hands — there  had  been 
executions  of  deserters  recently.  No,  McCarthy  decided, 
he  certainly  did  not  want  to  explain  things  to  Hobson.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  did  want  those  notes. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  were  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  day,  and  that  offices  were  not  normally  open 
for  more  then  ten  of  them  at  the  outside.  Why  shouldn't 
he  go  round  at  a  time  when  neither  Hobson  nor  the  girl 
would  be  there.  There  were  no  physical  difficulties,  for  he 
had  the  necessary  keys.  Of  course,  it  might  seem  a  bit 
eccentric,  going  into  his  own  office  like  a  thief  in  the  night 
— but  what  did  that  matter — nobody  would  know.  And 
he  was  well  within  his  rights — after  all,  he  was  still  the 
proprietor  of  the  business. 
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ACCORDINGLY  at  dinner  that  night  he  announced  to  his 
host  that  he  proposed  to  take  a  walk — a  proceeding  which 
met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  his  medical  adviser. 
McCarthy  had  been  rather  afraid  that  Mac  might  wish  to 
accompany  him,  but  the  latter  explained  that  he  could  not 
offer  to  do  so  as  one  of  his  flock  was  expecting  to  produce 
a  little  Tommy  or  Waac  in  preparation  for  the  next  war. 

The  office  was  in  Carpmael  Street — three  full  miles 
from  the  doctor's — and  the  walk  bucked  McCarthy  up 
considerably.  It  was  good  to  be  able  to  walk  naturally — 
just  like  anyone  else  you  met — do  four  miles  an  hour  easily 
— five  if  you  wanted  to.  He  must  do  more  exercise  now — 
exercise  had  been  no  pleasure  with  that  game  leg,  so  he'd 
rather  shirked  it  for  the  last  year — but  he'd  take  it  up 
again  now.  Perhaps  he'd  even  be  able  to  start  boxing — 
he  must  ask  Mac  about  that. 

Carpmael  Street  itself  was  absolutely  deserted,  as  was 
No.  7,  on  the  second  floor  of  which  Bramley  &  Co.'s  offices 
were  situated — McCarthy  had  reckoned  on  this,  as  the  last 
caretaker  had  been  '  combed  out  '  just  before  he  himself 
left  England.  But  he  was  taking  no  unnecessary  risks  of 
interruption,  so  he  went  straight  to  his  desk,  collected  the 
notes  and  a  book  of  mathematical  tables,  and  prepared  to 
retire  forthwith. 

He  stopped  for  a  moment  in  the  outer  office  to  light  a 
pipe,  and  as  he  did  so  his  eye  fell  on  a  letter  lying  by  the 
door — evidently  it  had  come  by  the  last  post  and  been 
slipped  through  the  letter-box  after  the  office  had  been  closed. 
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McCarthy  was  by  nature  a  tidy  man  —  one  of  those 
men  who  cannot  bear  to  see  anything  out  of  place — and 
instinctively  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up  and  place  it  on  the  table. 

Then  the  imprudence  of  the  action  occurred  to  him — 
if  the  clerk  who  opened  the  office  in  the  morning  found  the 
letter  on  the  table,  he  would  know  that  someone  had  been 
in  since  the  postman  had  left  it. 

He  still  had  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  was  just  going 
to  replace  it  on  the  floor,  when  he  saw  that  it  was  addressed 
to  himself. 

He  couldn't  understand  it.  None  of  his  friends  would 
write  to  him  there,  and  business  letters  would  be  addressed 
to  the  firm — Bramley  &  Co.  Still,  there  was  the  address, 
so  he  had  better  open  the  letter. 

It  was  written  on  the  paper  of  the  Midland  Hotel, 
Manchester. 

Monday,  February  i8th,  1918. 
DEAR  SIR, 

Your  firm  has  been  recommended  to  me  by  our  mutual 
friends  Messrs.  Stafford,  Hardcastle  &  Co.,  and  I  have 
determined  to  avail  myself  of  your  services  if  we  can  come 
to  a  satisfactory  working  arrangement. 

I  desire  to  place  an  order  for  an  ornamental  twill 
suitable  for  bedspreads,  table  covers  and  the  like,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  present  restrictions  I  have  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  finding  any  firm  able  and  willing  to 
accept  the  order.  Perhaps,  however,  your  connection  would 
enable  you  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

I  should  in  the  first  place  only  desire  a  small  quantity, 
say  500  yards,  but  if  satisfactory  I  should  be  prepared  to 
place  an  order  for  from  12,500  to  15,000  yards. 

I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  let  me  know,  at  the 
above  address,  whether  you  think  you  can  place  the  order. 
In  the  event  of  a  favourable  answer  I  would  call  on  you 
on  Thursday  next  at  2.30. 

I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  W.  CARRUTHERS. 
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McCarthy  scratched  his  head.  That  letter  introduced  a 
very  awkward  complication.  His  visit  to  the  office  had 
been  quite  legitimate,  his  purpose  harmless  enough — yet  he 
certainly  couldn't  afford  to  let  that  visit  become  known — 
that  would  be  a  hundred  times  worse  than  if  he  had  gone 
straight  to  Hobson  in  the  first  place,  and  told  him  the 
whole  story. 

But  here  was  the  letter — a  letter  promising  business  to 
the  firm — a  letter  which,  in  justice  to  Hobson,  must  be 
delivered  to  that  firm.  It  had,  indeed,  been  addressed  to 
him  personally,  but  that  was  easily  accounted  for.  Stafford, 
Hardcastle  &  Co.  were  old  clients  who  knew  that  he  had 
become  the  sole  partner  after  his  uncle's  death — he  had 
done  business  with  them  himself,  and  had  specially 
mentioned  them  to  Hobson  as  amongst  the  best  customers 
— and  they  had  probably  told  this  man  Carruthers  that  he, 
Captain  McCarthy,  was  the  firm. 

But  what  was  he  to  do  with  the  damned  thing?  He 
couldn't  leave  it  there  with  the  envelope  open — that  would 
show  that  somebody  had  been  in  the  office  during  the  night, 
and  Hobson  would  probably  communicate  with  the  police 
at  once.  And  then  they'd  see  that  the  intruder  had  been  a 
curious  sort  of  person — not  a  burglar — for  he  hadn't  taken 
anything — had  just  opened  and  read  a  letter  addressed  to 
Captain  McCarthy. 

Hadn't  taken  anything — but  perhaps  they'd  search  far 
enough  to  find  that  he  had  taken  something — for  McCarthy 
wasn't  going  away  without  those  notes.  And  given  these 
two  characteristics  of  the  nocturnal  visitor — viz.,  that  he 
opened  letters  addressed  to  Captain  McCarthy,  and  that  he 
had  come  there  in  search  of  notes  on  an  abstruse  mathe- 
matical subject  belonging  to  Captain  McCarthy,  and  of  no 
apparent  value  to  any  other  living  being — it  wouldn't  be 
difficult  to  make  a  guess  at  the  intruder's  identity.  And 
then  they'd  be  after  him— Hobson  would  probably  get  in 
touch  with  Maisie — the  whole  story  would  come  out — and 
the  Military  Police  would  be  searching  London  for  James 
Egan,  deserter  from  the  K.R.R. 
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Of  course,  there  was  an  obvious  way  out — to  tear  the 
letter  up  and  have  done  with  it.  But — well,  it  was  just  one 
of  those  things  a  fellow  doesn't  do.  You  don't  destroy 
letters  intended  for  other  people — even  if  there  has  been  a 
mistake  made  in  the  address.  Finally,  he  decided  that  the 
best  course  would  be  to  take  the  letter  home,  put  it  in 
another  envelope  and  just  stick  it  in  the  post — hoping  that 
no  one  would  notice  that  anything  was  wrong.  Even  if 
they  did,  there  would  be  nothing  then  to  lead  them  to  the 
true  solution  of  the  mystery. 

But  on  his  way  home  doubts  began  to  assail  him.  The 
letter  was  on  paper  headed  '  Midland  Hotel,  Manchester  ' 
— surely  even  the  least  observant  clerk  might  take  notice  if 
it  came  in  a  plain  envelope  bearing  the  London  postmark. 
If  he  were  going  to  do  the  thing  at  all  he  had  better  do  it 
properly — slip  up  to  Manchester  in  the  morning — he  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  in  London — lunch  at  the  Midland, 
and  dispatch  the  letter  in  a  Midland  Hotel  envelope, 
making  as  good  an  imitation  as  possible  of  the  sender's  fist. 
Of  course,  the  letter  would  be  a  day  late — but  then  letters 
had  been  known  to  be  late — or  writers  to  make  mistakes 
in  the  date. 

That  would  be  for  to-morrow — to-night  he'd  just  have 
a  turn  at  the  paper — he  wanted  to  get  to  work  at  once — 
he  was  tired  of  doing  nothing. 

Macintosh  was  out,  and  he  had  the  sitting-room  to 
himself.  He  made  up  the  fire,  mixed  a  drink,  and  then 
started  to  read.  It  was  six  months  since  he  had  touched  the 
paper,  so  that  he  came  to  it  with  a  fresh  mind.  And  it 
pleased  him — really  pleased  him — it  was  an  old  problem, 
but  he  had  approached  it  from  a  new  angle,  and  the 
method  was  sound  as  well  as  original — the  paper  would  be 
well  worth  finishing  and  sending  in  to  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society. 

He  had  completed  the  first  part  of  his  paper  before 
joining  up.  This  covered  fifteen  closely  written  pages, 
and  then  followed  sheets  of  scrappy  calculations  perfectly 
unintelligible  to  anyone  but  himself — the  groundwork  for 
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the  second  part.    This  was  where  he  had  to  take  up  the 
work  afresh. 

He  glanced  through  them,  and  then  suddenly  came  on 
a  sheet  that  was  a  complete  puzzle  to  him.  It  was  covered 
with  logarithmic  calculations — very  similar  to  those  dotted 
freely  about  the  previous  pages — and  the  figures  were  his — 
he  could  almost  have  sworn  to  that. 

And  yet  they  couldn't  be — for  these  calculations  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  subject.  For  a  moment  he  thought 
that  these  might  be  old  notes  that  had  got  misplaced.  But 
that  wasn't  possible — this  paper  had  been  off  his  ordinary 
line — he  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind  since  he  had  passed 
his  Trip  ten  years  before.  Besides,  he  had  destroyed  all 
his  old  papers  before  he  had  left  Cambridge.  No — he  had 
never  written  that  sheet.  Nor  the  next  three  either  —  two 
of  which  were  completely,  and  the  third  partly,  covered 
with  similar  calculations.  But  the  last  five  sheets  were 
undoubtedly  his  own. 

That  meant  that  some  other  hand  had  written  those 
four  sheets,  and  deliberately  inserted  them  where  he  had 
found  them.  Whose  hand — and  for  what  purpose  ? 

In  times  of  peace  there  might  be  many  speculations  as 
to  the  answer  to  the  second  question — in  wartime  one 
suspicion  sprang  at  once  to  the  mind.  Secrecy  suggested 
Espionage — the  work  of  the  enemy. 

If  these  were  some  cryptogrammic  form  of  memoranda, 
no  better  method  of  concealment  could  have  been  chosen. 
Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  thousand — 
and  experts  at  that — could  have  examined  those  sheets 
without  detecting  that  they  were  not  part  of  his  own 
calculations. 

As  to  the  hand — well,  he  hadn't  much  doubt  as  to  that. 
The  only  person  who  knew  of  that  paper  was  his  manager 
Hobson.  Hobson  had  often  chaffed  him  as  he'd  sat  opposite 
to  him  working  at  it — and  he  remembered  the  mock 
solemnity  with  which  he  had  told  Hobson  that  he  was 
leaving  his  priceless  work  in  his  charge. 

It  was  true  that  Hobson  had  no  key  to  McCarthy's 
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desk — but  that  difficulty  could  soon  be  remedied.  And  that 
desk  was  in  the  principal's  room,  which  no  one  but  he  or 
Hobson  ever  entered  without  due  warning. 

Yet  the  thing  seemed  impossible.  Hobson  had  struck 
him  as  about  as  straightforward  a  fellow  as  he  had  ever 
met.  And  a  man  with  plenty  of  money  too — he  had  paid 
down  that  two  thousand  pounds  on  the  nail.  What  on 
earth  could  induce  him  to  play  such  a  game  ? 

Then  the  other  side  of  the  picture  presented  itself. 
What,  after  all,  did  he  really  know  about  the  man  ?  Hobson 
had  given  excellent  references — but  what  did  they  amount 
to  ?  His  bankers  spoke  well  of  him — that  merely  meant 
a  steady  credit  balance.  His  solicitors'  testimonial  meant 
even  less — simply  that  he  had  not  sent  any  shady  business 
their  way — whilst  the  two  references  from  neighbours 
could  be  easily  secured  by  anyone  who  had  not  made 
himself  flagrantly  notorious. 

Some  of  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  began  to  fit  into  their 
places.  If  Hobson  were  in  the  employ  of  the  German 
Secret  Service  it  might  be  an  exceedingly  useful  move  to 
take  over  the  management  of  an  existing  business.  The 
British  Secret  Service  was  efficient,  if  not  ostentatious,  and 
had  the  widest  powers,  and  if  a  gentleman  of  no  occupation 
living  quietly  in  the  country  suddenly  began  to  receive 
correspondence  of  unwonted  amount,  it  might  awake  the 
suspicion  of  that  service,  and  lead  to  the  letters  being 
examined — with  quite  possibly  the  most  unpleasant  results. 

McCarthy  tried  to  visualize  the  course  that  would  be 
taken  by  the  suppositions  German  agent.  The  columns  of 
The  Times  would  furnish  offers  of  partnerships  galore — 
but  to  satisfy  that  agent's  needs  the  position  offered  must 
comply  with  certain  essential  conditions. 

Firstly,  the  business  should  be  old-established  and  have 
widespread  connections — a  mushroom  affair  would  be  even 
more  liable  to  scrutiny  than  the  aforesaid  country  gentleman. 
Secondly,  it  must  offer  practically  undivided  control- 
there  must  be  no  other  person  who  could  claim  to  examine 
the  correspondence.  Thirdly,  it  would  be  eminently 
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desirable  that  there  should  be  no  old-established  employe's 
in  responsible  positions,  and  with  an  uncomfortably 
complete  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  firm's 
business.  And  lastly — or  firstly — there  must  be  no  foreign 
taint  in  the  ownership. 

And  then  there  comes  the  offer  of  an  interest  in 
Bramley  &  Co. — established  forty-five  years  before — with 
customers  in  all  parts  of  the  world — whose  sole  partner  is 
going  abroad — whose  old  manager  has  just  died — and  which 
is  the  property  of  an  officer  who  has  been  invalided  out  of 
the  Army  under  the  most  creditable  circumstances.  No 
wonder  Hobson — if  in  fact  he  were  such  an  agent — had 
jumped  at  the  chance.  And,  of  course,  if  he  were  in  the 
German  Service  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  that 
two  thousand  pounds. 

The  pieces  were  falling  into  order  rapidly  now.  Hobson's 
reluctance  to  become  a  formal  partner,  for  instance — that 
meant  that  McCarthy  would  nominally  remain  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  business,  and  so  there  would  be  no  need 
to  register  Hobson's  name  under  the  Business  Names  Act. 

And  that  letter  he  had  found — Captain  McCarthy  was 
probably  an  even  better  address  than  Bramley  &  Co.  for 
letters  which  might  be  compromising. 

He  examined  the  letter  again.  It  seemed  straightforward 
enough,  but  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  a  code  message — 
for  writing  in  invisible  ink — or  for  any  other  of  the  devices 
employed  by  the  spy. 

Room,  yes — but  certainty,  no.  And  even  if  there  were 
a  code  message,  there  was  no  chance  of  reading  it  without 
the  key. 

He  next  examined  the  first  of  the  four  mysterious  sheets 
of  calculations.  First  of  all  he  tested  whether  the  whole 
thing  was  a  fake — just  a  series  of  numbers  written  down  at 
random.  But  he  found  that  whoever  had  composed  it  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  do  it  properly — each  calculation  was 
correct  in  itself,  though  there  seemed  no  connection  between 
them. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  have  longest  left 
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school  it  may  be  recalled  that  a  logarithm — the  invention 
of  an  ingenious  gentleman  called  Napier  who  lived  some 
three  hundred  years  back — is  a  device  that  greatly  facilitates 
calculations.  For  every  number  has  a  logarithm — which 
may  be  found  from  the  tables — and  by  adding  the  logarithms 
of  two  numbers  you  get  that  corresponding  to  their  product. 
And  a  logarithm  normally  consists  of  eight  figures — one 
before  the  decimal  point  and  seven  after  it. 

McCarthy  at  once  saw  the  possibilities  such  groups 
offered  for  cypher  purposes.  If,  for  example,  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  were  represented  by  the  numbers  I  to  26 — 
01, 02,  etc.  being  written  in  place  of  I  and  2  as  in  a  telephone 
directory — each  logarithm  would  give  room  for  writing  four 
letters,  and  each  little  sum  on  the  page — and  there  were 
fifty  or  more  of  them — contained  two  such  logarithms 
wholly  at  the  writer's  choice,  i.e  the  equivalent  of  eight 
letters. 

And  sure  enough  when  he  came  to  examine  the  figures 
in  the  first,  third,  fifth  and  seventh  places  they  were  either 
o,  i,  or  2 — with  the  exception  of  three  places  towards  the 
end  of  lines  where  higher  figures  predominated.  These 
McCarthy  judged  to  be  dummy  figures,  put  there  to  fill 
up  a  line  at  the  end  of  each  separate  note. 

So  far  so  good,  but  there  the  easy  going  ended.  When 
he  had  replaced  the  group  of  figures  by  the  corresponding 
letters,  the  result  was  as  meaningless  as  the  figures 
themselves. 

This  in  itself  did  not  disappoint  him.  It  was  hardly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  man  who  had  devised  such  an  ingenious 
scheme  would  be  so  simple  as  to  write  01  for  A,  02  for  B, 
and  so  on  up  to  26  for  Z.  He  would  almost  certainly 
employ  a  mixed  alphabet,  in  which  the  letters  were  inter- 
changed in  some  way.  But  such  mixed  alphabets  offer  little 
difficulty  to  the  decipherer.  Owing  to  the  great  frequency 
with  which  certain  letters  occur  in  English — and  in  most 
European  languages — it  is  easy  to  detect  their  representatives 
in  a  mixed  alphabet.  E,  for  example,  occurs  nearly  twice 
as  often  as  any  other  letter,  whilst  T  is  second,  a  distance 
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behind  the  winner  but  lengths  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
field — with  A,  O,  N  and  I  forming  a  group  that  struggle  for 
the  third  place.  And  once  half  a  dozen  letters  are  identified 
the  rest  is  easy. 

McCarthy  knew  this  well,  and  accordingly  proceeded  to 
enumerate  the  different  letters.  But  here  again  he  came  to 
a  dead  end — there  were  no  such  differences  in  the  frequency 
of  recurrence  of  the  various  letters  as  theory  demanded. 
Curiously  enough  Z,  the  least  used  of  all  letters,  had  a 
slight  predominance — but  there  was  hardly  anything  in  it. 

By  two  o'clock  he  had  reluctantly  to  confess  that  he 
could  go  no  farther,  and  proceeded  to  review  the  situation. 

He  had  discovered — or  thought  he  had  discovered — 
treasonable  correspondence — but  could  he  possibly  convince 
anyone  of  the  fact  ?  His  whole  theory  was  based  on  his 
own  conviction  that  he  had  never  written  those  four  pages 
of  calculations.  That  in  itself  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  establish,  for  the  imitation  of  his  writing  was  perfect — 
probably  that  had  not  been  a  very  difficult  matter,  as  there 
were  only  figures  involved.  Still  the  ordinary  person 
examining  those  pages  would  be  certain  to  say  that  he 
himself  had  written  them  at  some  time,  and  had  simply 
forgotten  that  he  had  done  so. 

And  even  if  he  could  establish  this,  his  next  step  would 
appear  utterly  futile,  viz.  that  by  replacing  certain  of  the 
groups  of  figures  by  letters  he  obtained  a  farrago  of  nonsense. 
And,  of  course,  telling  the  story  meant  giving  himself  up 
as  a  deserter.  He  certainly  must  get  something  a  great 
deal  more  substantial  before  it  was  worth  while  to  do  that. 

The  only  course  of  action  that  occurred  to  him  was  to 
replace  the  notes  where  he  had  found  them,  send  back  the 
letter  as  he  had  originally  proposed,  and  keep  Hobson 
under  observation.  He  could  easily  visit  the  office  each 
night,  see  whether  other  similar  letters  came,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  verify  whether  there  were  any  additions 
to  the  notes.  If  there  were  such  additions  knowledge  of 
what  was  contained  in  the  letters  might  give  him  a  clue 
to  the  cipher. 
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He  made  a  rapid  copy  of  the  four  pages  and  then  started 
out  again  for  the  City.  Taxis  were  rare  birds  in  those  days, 
and  he  had  to  tramp  both  ways,  arriving  back  at  4.30  a.m. 
to  meet  Mac  on  the  doorstep. 

Macintosh's  high  ideals  on  the  subject  of  hospitality 
would  not  permit  him  to  criticize  by  word  of  mouth  the 
conduct  of  a  guest.  But  the  shake  of  the  head  with  which 
he  greeted  the  belated  wanderer  was  as  eloquent  as  Lord 
Burghley's,  and  redolent  of  deep  suspicion  compounded  in 
equal  parts  of  Night  Clubs,  Cannabis  Indica,  and  Illicit 
Amours  of  the  most  degraded  description. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE   CIRCULAR   TOUR 

IT  may  well  be  that  Macintosh's  Scottish  conscience — 
invigorated  by  the  virtue-giving  properties  of  the  early 
morning  air  and  the  porridge  of  his  native  land — would 
have  conquered  even  his  Scottish  sense  of  hospitality,  and 
led  him  over  the  breakfast-table  to  address  to  his  guest 
warnings — emphasized  by  appropriate  extracts  from  the 
Shorter  Catechism — on  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
such  courses.  But  he  was  saved  from  this  ungrateful 
duty  by  the  fact  that  McCarthy's  place  was  vacant, 
its  owner  having  departed  for  Manchester  by  the  7.15 
train. 

McCarthy  carried  out  his  programme  without  difficulty, 
and  although  it  was  his  first  essay  in  the  gentle  art  of 
forgery,  was  able  at  the  third  attempt  to  produce  a  copy 
of  the  address  on  the  original  envelope  which  he  thought 
would  be  good  enough  to  pass  muster.  He  also  examined 
the  visitors'  book,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  anyone  of  the 
name  of  Carruthers  having  registered  during  the  past 
week. 

He  arrived  back  in  London  at  nine  o'clock  and  paid 
another  visit  to  his  office.  But  he  drew  completely  blank — 
there  were  no  letters,  and  no  additions  to  the  notes. 

He  spent  the  next  day  at  the  British  Museum  studying 
works  in  French,  German  and  English  on  the  subject  of 
Cryptography.  Though  rather  appalled  by  the  multitude  of 
devices  described — grilles,  chessboards,  obturators,  multiple 
alphabets  and  the  like — he  was  comforted  by  the  generally 
expressed  opinion  that  no  cipher  of  sufficient  length  was 
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insoluble  to  the  expert.  But  not  one  of  the  rules  given 
for  deciphering  had  the  slightest  effect  in  producing  even 
an  appearance  of  meaning  from  the  figures  in  the  mystic 
sheets,  and  he  left  the  library  more  than  doubtful  whether 
he  were  not  engaged  in  attempting  to  hatch  out  the  products 
of  a  mare's  nest. 

But  that  doubt  was  soon  set  at  rest.  On  his  evening 
visit  not  only  did  he  discover  two  letters — one  addressed 
to  the  firm,  the  other  to  himself — but  he  found  that  the 
whole  of  the  fourth  sheet  was  now  completely  covered 
with  the  logarithmic  calculations,  and  a  fifth  had  been 
added  which  was  about  one-third  full. 

The  letter  addressed  to  himself  bore  the  Edinburgh 
postmark,  and  as  he  had  no  desire  to  visit  the  northern 
capital  for  the  mere  purpose  of  re-posting  it,  he  decided 
to  take  the  letters  home  and  try  steaming  them  open — 
a  process  as  to  which  there  had  been  some  useful  hints  in 
one  of  the  works  he  had  found  at  the  Museum. 

There  was  one  aspect  of  the  subject,  however,  with 
which  the  treatise  in  question  failed  to  deal.  The  author 
seemed  to  have  assumed  that  the  surreptitious  opening 
of  correspondence  was  one  of  those  ordinary  everyday 
actions  which  need  no  excuse.  McCarthy,  on  the  other 
hand,  felt  a  certain  delicacy  in  removing's  Mac's  kettle 
from  the  hob  before  its  owner's  eyes,  and  utilizing  it  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  a  course  which  he  felt  should  hardly 
be  adopted  without  the  offer  of  some  explanation,  at  once 
plausible  and  creditable  to  himself — an  explanation  which, 
he  had  to  admit,  he  was  incapable  of  evolving.  And  the 
fact  that  the  letters  in  question  were  addressed  to  himself 
or  his  firm,  and  might  therefore  presumably  be  opened 
in  the  ordinary  and  legitimate  manner,  whilst  possibly 
tending  to  allay  Mac's  worst  suspicions,  would  render  it 
even  more  difficult  to  account  for  conduct  which  he  feared 
his  host  might  regard  as  verging  on  the  eccentric. 

The  only  other  course  was  to  wait  till  the  coast  was 
clear.  So  McCarthy  sat  with  those  letters  burning  his 
pocket  till  Mac  should  be  ready  to  retire. 
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And  it  was  a  long  wait.  Owing  to  the  exigencies  of 
his  practice  Macintosh  had  not  seen  McCarthy  for  two 
days,  and  was  glad  to  unlimber  his  tongue.  Moreover, 
he  was  anxious  to  impart  a  timely  warning,  without  the 
appearance  of  being  personal,  and  therefore  gave  way  to 
a  series  of  reminiscences  of  patients  who  had  come  into 
his  hands  as  the  result  of  dissipation  and  indulgence  in 
strange  drugs.  Then  he  turned  to  a  denunciation  of  the 
night  life  of  London,  and  praised  the  comforts  of  the 
domestic  hearth — praise  in  which  poor  McCarthy,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  six-mile  tramp  before  him,  and  an 
uncomfortable  suspicion  that  it  had  begun  to  snow,  was 
prepared  to  join  wholeheartedly,  though  he  could  have 
wished  the  doctor  would  not  give  quite  so  prolonged  a 
practical  demonstration  of  his  affection  for  the  aforesaid 
hearth. 

At  a  quarter  to  one  Mac  was  still  going  strong,  and 
McCarthy  decided  that  the  only  course  was  to  make  a 
move  himself,  and  retired  upstairs,  leaving  the  doctor  in 
possession.  This  meant  that  he  had  to  wait  till  he  heard 
his  host  come  up  to  bed,  allow  a  sufficient  interval  for  him 
to  get  to  sleep,  and  then  creep  downstairs,  revive  the 
fire — which  Mac  with  Scottish  caution  had  partially  raked 
out — and  induce  the  kettle  to  return  to  the  boil. 

The  actual  steaming  proved  even  easier  than  he  had 
anticipated.  But  the  letters  when  opened  seemed  hardly 
worth  the  trouble.  That  addressed  to  the  firm  simply 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  "  yours  of  the  iQth  instant, 
which  shall  receive  attention " — and  the  one  to  himself 
was  as  follows  : — 

Feb.  20th. 
DEAR  SIR, 

Referring  to  our  conversation  last  Thursday,  I  now 
enclose  the  account  in  question,  and  have  marked  with  a 
cross  the  items  to  which  I  raised  objections.  Please  give 
the  matter  your  early  attention. 

J.  RUSSELL. 
E 
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The  account  was  on  Bramley  &  Co.'s  form,  and  dealt 
with  some  fifty  items  of  woollen  goods. 

Neither  letter  gave  the  slightest  help,  but  he  copied 
each  carefully,  and  then  started  out.  His  suspicions  had 
been  well  founded.  It  was  snowing  hard,  and  though  the 
actual  snow  ceased  by  the  time  he  had  reached  Blackfriars 
it  was  replaced  by  a  still  more  unpleasant  sleet.  However, 
he  had  one  piece  of  luck  on  his  return,  as  he  found  a 
wandering  taxi-man  who  graciously  consented  to  drive 
him  from  the  Mansion  House  to  Westminster  for  the  mere 
trifle  of  twelve  shillings,  as  he  happened  to  be  going  that 
way  himself.  The  taxi-man  of  those  days  was  a  patriot 
who  saw  to  it  that  you  should  not  forget  there  was  a 
war  on. 

Again  he  spent  the  day  in  the  library  trying  unsuccess- 
fully to  decipher  the  new  notes.  Then  he  dined  at  the 
Trocadero — there  had  been  a  light  in  Mac's  room  when  he 
had  returned  that  morning,  and  he  did  not  wish  for  any 
discussion  of  his  night's  doings — and  visited  the  office  as 
usual. 

There  were  no  letters  to-night,  but  half  a  sheet  more 
of  notes.  He  copied  these  and  then  returned  home. 

As  far  as  he  could  judge  from  the  occurrence  of  what 
he  had  assumed  to  be  dummy  figures,  there  had  been  two 
separate  entries  made  that  day,  and  three  on  the  Wednesday. 
He  knew  that  Carruther's  letter,  re-posted  by  himself  at 
Manchester,  would  have  been  opened  on  the  Wednesday 
morning,  and  Russell's  on  the  Thursday,  so  probably 
any  messages  contained  in  the  letters  were  incorporated 
in  two  of  these  entries.  But  as  these  messages  were 
absolutely  unknown  to  him  this  in  itself  gave  no  help — 
still,  although  he  had  not  been  able  to  read  a  single  word 
of  the  cipher,  he  had  by  now  formed  some  idea  of  the 
method  on  which  it  was  probably  constructed. 

There  are  many  systems  of  ciphering  which  necessitate 
auxiliary  devices.  Some  use  chessboards  with  certain 
squares  cut  out,  which  can  be  placed  on  the  message — 
written  out  according  to  fixed  rules — and  then  turned  to 
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display  the  letters  in  the  order  in  which  they  should  be 
read,  whilst  other  systems  require  elaborate  tables  in 
which  various  combinations  of  letters  are  disposed  in  rows 
and  columns. 

All  these  systems  he  rejected.  They  might  be  excellent 
where  the  secrecy  of  the  message  was  the  sole  consideration, 
and  the  cipherer  was  seated  safely  in  an  Embassy  or 
at  General  Headquarters,  but  they  would  be  eminently 
undesirable  in  circumstances  where,  if  a  suspected  spy 
were  arrested,  the  possession  of  any  such  device  would 
take  him  a  considerable  way  on  that  journey  which  ends 
in  the  Shooting  Gallery  at  the  Tower. 

And  this  consideration  was  given  the  more  weight  since 
he  had  reason  to  think  that  the  cipher  was  not  confined 
to  Hobson,  but  was  also  used  by  his  correspondents,  for  the 
figures  in  the  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  column  of  Russell's 
account  could  also  be  broken  up  into  groups  ranging  from 
01  to  26.  Moreover,  several  series  of  figures  occurring 
in  that  account  were  repeated  in  one  of  the  entries. 
Eliminating  these  systems,  and  remembering  that  only 
twenty-six  groups  were  employed,  the  probability  was  that 
the  cipher  depended  on  the  substitution  of  one  letter  for 
another,  on  changes  in  the  order  in  which  the  letters 
were  written,  or  on  a  combination  of  both  these  methods. 
But  a  cipher  composed  on  these  systems  should  betray  the 
fact  by  the  great  prevalence  of  certain  letters — and  this 
one  did  not  do  so. 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  about  the  letters  which 
he  did  know,  viz.  the  names  of  the  writers,  and  he  had 
diligently  endeavoured  to  identify  these  in  Hobson's 
notes — searching  particularly  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  entry.  But  here  again  he  had  no  success  till,  after 
two  hours'  work,  he  suddenly  noticed  that  the  last  group 
of  all — 26 — occurred  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  places  of 
one  of  the  entries  made  that  day — just  where  the  double 
letters  occurred  in  Russell.  Might  it  be  then  that  the  group 
26  signified  the  repetition  of  a  letter.  He  examined  again 
the  commencement  of  each  entry,  and  in  the  last  of  those 
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made  the  previous  day  he  found  26  in  the  fourth  place- 
where  the  second  R  comes  in  Carruthers. 

A  possible  clue  dawned  on  him.  The  letters  might  be 
written  round  a  circle,  the  figures  in  the  cipher  showing 
the  number  of  steps  from  one  letter  to  the  next,  always 
moving  forward  like  the  hands  of  a  watch.  To  make  a 
complete  round  and  return  to  the  same  letter  required 
twenty-six  steps — so  that  26  would  show  the  repetition  of  a 
letter — as  it  seemed  to  do  in  the  actual  cipher. 

He  tried  an  experiment — wrote  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
round  a  circle  in  their  natural  order,  and  transcribed  the 
line  "  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee  "  according  to  this 
rule — writing  after  each  character  the  number  of  steps 
to  the  next : — 


M 


Ho7Oo8Wo7  DnOo5Ti4Hi2  T  14  H  23  £07 
L  23  I  ii  T  26  T  18  L  19  E  23  B  19  U  24  S  06  Y  03 
B  03  E  26  E 
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Excellent — the  same  group  would  never  indicate  the 
same  letter  except  by  pure  chance.  The  inventor  had 
eliminated  that  bugbear  of  the  cipherer,  the  constantly 
recurring  letter. 

And  he  had  done  it  in  the  simplest  manner — the  circle 
could  be  written  in  half  a  minute  and  destroyed  immediately 
after  use.  And  as  the  figures  ran  from  01  to  26,  the  cipher 
message  could  be  written  in  letters  instead  of  numbers  if 
desired.  McCarthy  could  see,  however,  that  the  cipherer 
had  not  employed  quite  so  simple  a  method — the  letters 
had  not  been  written  in  their  natural  order,  but  mixed 
according  to  some  arbitrary  rule.  But  he  soon  perceived 
that  the  actual  order  would  not  matter  much  if  his  main 
idea  were  right. 

He  took  a  page  and  transcribed  it,  writing  down  the 
letters  as  they  would  be  if  his  own  natural  alphabet  had 
been  written  round  the  circle,  and  the  message  had  started 
with  the  letter  A — though,  of  course,  it  was  long  odds 
that  it  did  not.  He  was  a  little  doubtful  how  to  deal 
with  the  dummy  groups  marking  the  end  of  each  message, 
but  finally  decided  to  omit  them  altogether  from  his 
calculations. 

He  again  got  a  meaningless  string  of  letters — but  now 
they  were  letters  which  behaved  themselves  and  obeyed 
the  ordinary  rules.  There  were  207  of  them,  and  amongst 
these  I  occurred  31  times  and  J  18.  He  might  safely  assume 
that  E  was  represented  by  I  and  T  by  J. 

He  drew  a  fresh  circle,*  and  wrote  E  in  the  ninth  place 
where  I  had  come  before,  and  T  in  the  tenth  and  then 
started  on  the  cipher  from  the  T  in  Carruthers,  writing  the 
groups  of  numbers  he  had  found  in  the  cipher  after  each 
letter. 

He  moved  seven  places  on  from  the  T  and  wrote  in  H, 
then  moved  on  another  eighteen — and  found  he  had  come 
back  to  E.  Four  places  farther  on  he  wrote  R  —  nineteen 
places  from  that  S,  and  so  on.  Altogether  Carruthers  and 
Russell  gave  him  A  C  E  H  L  R  S  T  and  U. 

*  See  page  70. 
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He  substituted  these  letters  throughout  the  message. 
Then  for  a  moment  he  was  puzzled.  C  occurred  far  too 
often,  13  times,  and  though  he  placed  a  letter  occurring 
15  times  as  I,  the  two  next  most  common,  which  should 
have  been  0  and  N,  would  not  fit  at  all.  At  last  he  identified 
one  as  X,  and  then  saw  that  the  writer  to  avoid  confusion 
between  numbers  and  cipher  signs  had  used  Roman 
numerals.  The  rest  was  easy,  as  the  context  enabled  him 
to  place  the  remaining  letters  without  difficulty. 


J 


B 


C  ii  A  01  R  26  R  03  U  20  T  09  H  16  E  04  R  19  S 

Even  now  the  meaning  was  far  from  clear,  as  the  notes 
were  exceedingly  condensed  memoranda.  Some  he  could 
understand,  such  as  "XV  Lane  to  Aid  XIII  Mar,"  "VI 
H.L.I,  to  F  about  XXV" — clearly  referring  to  movements 
of  troops.  But  the  rest  was  chiefly  a  list  of  names  and 
figures. 

To  seek  further  elucidation  he  turned  to  the  Russell 
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letter.  Its  transcription  took  some  time,  as  this  depended 
on  the  letter  from  which  the  first  steps  were  based. 
Finally  he  found  that  the  letter  in  question  was  D. 
Checking  with  the  first  page  of  Hobson's  notes — which 
so  far  he  had  not  examined — he  found  that  this  had 
the  same  start.  This,  then,  was  another  convention — each 
writer  started  with  D — maybe  because  Deutschland  did 
the  same. 

Russell  had  written  :  "  Have  arranged  pens  will  be 
dealt  with  by  R.  Jones  X  Nethersole  Road.  Good  man 
L.C.C.,"  which  in  Hobson's  notes  was  contracted  to  "  Russell 
P  Jones  R.  X  Neth.  R.  LCC  FXVI." 

He  was  turning  again  to  the  earlier  pages  when  he 
heard  a  clock  strike  five — he  had  lost  all  count  of  time. 
This  wouldn't  do — he  would  want  a  clear  head  to  think 
things  out.  He'd  go  to  bed  now — the  rest  could  wait 
till  to-morrow. 


CHAPTER  VII 

SYKES   MALGRfi    LUI 

IT  was  eleven   o'clock  before   McCarthy  woke,   and   he 
immediately  resumed  his  work  on  the  cipher. 

The  actual  transcription  was  now  easy  enough,  but  the 
notes  were  so  abbreviated  that  they  yielded  little  real 
information  —  though  in  several  of  them  he  found  again 
what  he  judged  to  be  memoranda  of  payments  —  an  L 
accompanied  by  figures  ranging  from  20  to  5,000.  And  in 
each  case  there  followed  an  F  succeeded  by  another  number. 
The  obvious  deduction  was  that  there  was  some  other 
record,  probably  a  ledger,  to  the  folios  of  which  these  entries 
referred.  A  further  possibility  then  occurred  to  him — that 
Bramley  &  Co.  had  been  promoted  to  be  Paymasters-in- 
Chief  to  the  German  Secret  Service  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  would  be  enough  to  make  old  Robert  Bramley  turn  in 
his  grave.  That  was  a  point  that  must  be  cleared  up— 
and  before  he  placed  the  matter  in  other  hands. 

In  a  way  it  was  a  welcome  relief,  for  it  enabled  him 
to  defer  the  decision  as  to  the  method  he  should  adopt 
for  communicating  his  discoveries  to  the  British  authorities 
— if  possible  without  denouncing  himself  as  a  deserter. 

He  must  make  another  visit  to  the  office  that  night, 
and  not  merely  seek  for  further  notes,  but  examine  the 
safe  as  well.  And  then — well,  that  would  depend  on  what 
he  found  there. 

This  time  he  went  rather  earlier  than  before,  and  was 
in  possession  of  the  office  by  half -past  eight.  On  his 
previous  visits  his  thoughts  had  been  so  concentrated  on 
the  mysterious  memoranda  that  he  had  hardly  noted  the 
outer  office,  but  to-night  he  examined  it  more  closely. 

72 
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The  staff  had  been  cut  down,  he  could  see  that  at  once. 
In  his  time  there  had  been  five  clerks,  but  the  table  where 
two  of  them  had  sat  was  pushed  against  the  wall  and  covered 
with  papers  and  boxes. 

The  reduction  was  natural  enough — three  of  the  staff 
at  least  were  liable  to  be  called  up.  Probably  Hobson 
had  only  kept  Wilkes  and  Roberts  —  they  were  both  old 
employees — and  had  brought  in  the  girl  as  a  typist.  That 
would  be  the  girl's  desk  in  the  corner — she'd  left  a  tweed 
coat  hanging  by  it. 

But  he  didn't  want  to  think  about  the  girl,  so  he 
passed  on  to  the  inner  office.  This  was  much  as  when 
he  had  left  it,  except  that  Hobson  had  put  up  a  few  pictures 
— rather  gaudy  chromos  of  Swiss  mountain  scenery — and 
had  added  a  sofa.  Well,  even  in  his  time  there  had  been 
pretty  long  intervals  suitable  for  repose,  and  probably 
business  was  still  slacker  now. 

He  went  as  usual  to  his  desk.  There  was  only  one 
short  new  entry  in  the  memoranda.  He  transcribed  it 
easily  by  the  aid  of  his  lettered  code  :  "  LCCL  by  Mar.  I. 
for  Riley  Hamble don's." 

Then  he  opened  the  safe.  The  books  were  apparently 
in  excellent  order,  right  up  to  date,  and  very  largely  written 
in  Hobson's  own  hand.  And  judging  by  the  entries  in  the 
pass-book  business  had  been  quite  brisk  of  late. 

There  were  altogether  thirteen  entries  in  the  notes  in 
which  reference  had  been  made  to  a  folio.  Three  of  these — 
for  £200,  £100  and  £150  gave  the  number  as  97.  He  turned 
to  the  corresponding  folio  in  the  firm's  ledger.  It  was  his 
own  private  account — and  he  hadn't  drawn  a  penny  since 
he  had  joined  up. 

He  looked  for  the  cheques,  but  there  were  none  there 
dated  within  the  last  three  months,  and  the  entries  in 
the  pass-book  simply  said  '  cash.' 

Then  the  explanation  dawned  on  him.  Hobson  felt 
sure  that  he  was  safely  on  the  other  side  for  at  least  a 
twelvemonth — and  probably  before  that  time  Hobson 
himself  would  be  missing. 
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Two  other  entries,  small  ones,  referred  to  the  petty 
cash  account.  But  then  came  three  big  items — £5,000, 
£3,000  and  £2,500  all  on  one  account,  that  of  Stafford, 
Hardcastle  &  Co. — one  of  the  oldest  firms  in  the  North  of 
England.  These  payments  were  all  by  bills  and  seemed 
perfectly  in  order — they  referred  to  goods  purchased  for 
various  firms — mostly  old  customers — who,  as  the  ledger 
showed,  had  in  turn  paid  by  bills  which  had  been  duly 
discounted.  The  other  four  entries  referred  to  two  other 
folios  where  similar  entries  occurred. 

All  most  ordinary  and  proper  transactions,  and  entirely 
confirmed  by  the  entries  in  the  pass-book — but  why  enter 
them  in  the  memoranda  in  such  secret  fashion — and  to 
quite  other  names  ? 

Could  these  people,  Stafford,  Hardcastle  and  the  other 
companies,  be  also  in  German  pay?  It  seemed  quite 
absurd — but  hardly  more  absurd  than  in  the  case  of  Bob 
Bramley's  old  firm.  Well — he'd  done  his  best — and  he 
couldn't  see  how  he  could  get  further.  He  must  make  up 
his  mind  now  what  he  should  do. 

He  had  half  formed  a  plan  that  afternoon — but  it  had 
all  been  based  on  finding  payments  to  questionable  quarters. 
For  up  to  now  there  had  been  nothing  which  definitely 
connected  Hobson  with  the  entries  in  the  notes — they 
might  have  been  made  by  any  person  having  access  to  the 
office.  But  if  there  had  been  a  cheque  drawn  by  Hobson 
for  £200  payable  to  R.  Jones — whom  Russell  had  recom- 
mended for  such  a  payment — that  would  have  supplied 
the  missing  link. 

In  such  case  he  had  seen  a  way  of  passing  on  his 
discoveries  without  appearing  personally.  An  unsigned 
letter — if  such  a  thing  were  ever  permissible  it  would  be 
as  a  weapon  against  enemy  spies — enclosing  a  transcription 
of  the  notes,  and  a  statement  as  to  where  they  could  be 
found.  And  as  he  distrusted  his  own  power  of  disguising 
his  handwriting  he  had  proposed  composing  it  on  Hobson's 
own  typewriter — there  would  be  a  touch  of  grim  humour 
about  that. 
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But  it  wouldn't  be  so  easy  now — that  link  was  still 
missing.  And  then  those  entries  to  his  personal  account 
— deuced  awkward  those. 

He  lighted  his  pipe,  and  paced  the  outer  and  inner 
offices  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  his  brain  towards  a  solution. 
And  then,  just  as  he  was  passing  the  outer  door,  he  heard 
a  step  on  the  stairs. 

He  rapidly  retired  into  the  principal's  room,  extinguishing 
the  lights  as  he  went.  There  were  other  offices  above,  the 
steps  might  be  directed  there,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  his  offices  had  an  occupant  at 
9.30  p.m. 

But  the  steps  stopped — and  he  heard  the  outer  door 
open — the  visitor  was  for  Bramley  &  Co. 

There  was  one  precaution  he  had  taken  against  the 
possibility  of  such  a  contretemps — the  manufacture  of  a 
rough  mask  of  black  cloth  and  elastic.  And  now  he  rapidly 
drew  this  out  and  adjusted  it  over  his  face. 

He  listened  breathlessly  whilst  the  steps — they  were 
very  light  ones — passed  across  the  office  to  the  far  corner — 
where  the  girl's  desk  was. 

He  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  It  was  the  girl  who  had 
come  back  for  something — probably  that  coat — and  she'd 
just  get  it  and  go  away — there'd  be  no  reason  for  her  to 
come  to  the  private  office — thank  goodness,  the  door  was 
shut.  Yes — that  was  it — she'd  only  stopped  for  a  moment 
— just  the  time  to  take  the  cloak  down — and  now  she  was 
going  out  again. 

No,  she  wasn't — God,  the  steps  were  coming  that  way. 

A  knock  at  the  door — a  pause  of  ten  seconds — and  the 
girl  was  in  the  room. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  gazing  in  bewilderment  at 
the  open  safe — and  in  that  moment  McCarthy  sprang. 
That  ten  seconds'  pause  had  given  him  time  to  weigh 
things  up — and  see  the  only  possible  way  out.  He  just 
hated  it — but  the  issues  were  too  important.  That  girl 
mustn't  know  who  he  was — and  she  mustn't  get  a  chance 
of  giving  an  alarm. 
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He  had  his  arm  round  her  and  his  hand  over  her  mouth 
before  she  could  scream.  And  then  he  threw  her — as 
gently  as  possible — face  downward,  so  that  he  could  sit 
astride  her  and  hold  her  down  with  his  full  weight. 

She  struggled  hard  —  then  bit  his  hand  so  sharply 
that  he  was  hard  put  to  it  not  to  do  the  screaming  himself. 
But  by  this  time  he  had  seized  the  cloak,  and  wrenching 
his  hand  away  by  main  force  he  wrapped  the  thick  tweed 
round  and  round  her  head.  Thut  should  stifle  any  cries 
sufficiently — the  room  was  away  from  the  street  and 
backed  on  to  a  court  surrounded  by  empty  offices. 

A  beastly  part — there  was  no  other  word  for  it.  And 
rendered  more  beastly  still  by  his  having  to  keep  up  a 
stream  of  threats  and  oaths  in  consonance  with  his  part 
of  the  nocturnal  ruffian — whilst  all  the  time  his  mind 
was  running  on  the  meeting  he  had  half  planned — the 
apologies  which  he  had  thought  out  and  rejected  as  utterly 
inadequate. 

But  he  couldn't  stop  there — he  must  carry  the  thing 
through — tie  the  girl  up — or  she'd  be  on  her  feet  as  soon  as 
he  was  and  it  would  be  all  to  do  again.  He  tore  off  his 
necktie,  a  long  knitted  one,  and  tied  one  end  round  her 
right  wrist,  and  the  other  to  the  upper  part  of  her  left  arm- 
that  should  hold  for  a  minute — and  there  was  rope  in  the 
outer  office. 

He  rose  quickly  to  his  feet  again  and  ran  for  it.  And 
then  he  saw  that  the  girl  had  left  the  office  door  half  open. 

He  slammed  it  to  and  locked  it — if  freedom  from 
interruption  were  necessary  before  the  need  was  doubly 
great  now. 

He  hadn't  been  gone  for  half  a  minute,  but  the  girl  was 
on  her  knees  already,  and  he  had  to  force  her  down  again. 
Then  with  her  arms  half  bound  the  rest  was  easy.  He 
held  the  forearms  parallel  and  tied  them  securely — he'd 
had  to  truss  up  prisoners  in  the  East — and  that  had  taught 
him  something — slippery  as  eels  those  Turks  were.  He 
bound  her  ankles  in  addition — not  too  tightly,  but  just 
tightly  enough  to  stop  her  from  getting  on  her  feet.  And 
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then  he  picked  her  up  and  laid  her  on  the  sofa — it  would 
be  a  bit  more  comfortable  than  the  bare  boards. 

And  as  he  did  so  he  saw  something  lying  on  the  floor 
under  her — something  that  hadn't  been  there  before — 
another  letter — the  girl  must  have  brought  it  in  with  her. 
Yes — a  letter  for  Bramley  &  Co. — from  Holland.  Hullo — 
it  had  been  opened  by  the  censor.  Better  see  what  was  in 
it — it  wouldn't  matter  a  letter  being  missing  to-night. 

He  walked  to  the  light  in  the  outer  office  and  opened 
it.  Oh — the  ordinary  stunt — invoice  requiring  attention — 
probably  the  old  cipher — yes,  it  was. 

He  knew  that  cipher  so  well  by  now  that  his  key  circle 
was  really  superfluous,  and  he  started  to  decode  it  where 
he  was. 

"  XVI  in  England,"  he  read  slowly  —  and  then  broke 
off  suddenly,  remembering  that  he  was  a  burglar  and 
presumably  in  search  of  loot.  So  he  noisily  pushed  the  table 
aside,  muttering  "  Where's  that  blinking  cash  box  ?  "  "  Call 

Jones  XIV  Rosalind,"  he  resumed.  "  Stop  still  yer 

or  I'll  wring  yer  b y  neck,  strite  I  will — Mansions 

Gresham  St.  W.  evening  XXII.  Give  Michael  not  safe  visit 
you." 

By  Jove — that  was  to-night — probably  the  message  had 
been  delayed  by  the  censor — oh  !  he  mustn't  forget  the 
prisoner — what  could  he  say  now?  Hullo — someone  else 
moving  about  below — better  get  those  lights  out  quick. 

Again  he  stood  in  the  darkness  checking  off  the  sounds 
of  the  intruder's  movements — the  footfalls  on  the  stone 
steps — the  pause  at  the  stairhead — the  creaking  of  the 
passage  boards. 

McCarthy  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Another  visitor  for 
Bramley  &  Co. — their  offices  seemed  to  be  the  fashionable 
evening  rendezvous  nowadays. 

He  crouched  near  the  wall,  where  the  opening  door 
would  hide  him — better  let  the  fellow  get  well  inside  before 
he  started  in  on  him.  For  he  hadn't  any  real  doubt  who 
this  second  visitor  would  be — nor  any  qualms  as  to  how 
he  should  handle  him.  He  had  loathed  that  job  in  the 
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inner  room — but  this  should  just  about  take  the  taste 
of  it  out  of  his  mouth. 

The  door  opened  and  the  light  came  on — yes,  it  was 
Hobson  right  enough. 

McCarthy  paused  an  instant,  measuring  the  distance 
for  his  spring,  and  then  from  the  inner  room  behind  him 
came  a  shriek  of  '  Help  ! '  from  the  girl. 

Hobson  whirled  round  at  the  sound — and  as  he  did 
so  his  right  hand  dropped  to  his  pocket. 

It  was  not  a  reassuring  movement,  but  it  left  him 
momentarily  open,  and  McCarthy,  judging  rightly  that 
there  was  no  time  to  waste,  crashed  his  left  in  on  Hobson's 
unprotected  chin — full  in  and  with  every  muscle  of  his 
body  behind  it — Lord,  how  good  it  was  to  have  both  legs 
working  again. 

A  beautiful  blow — a  blow  such  as  one  dreams  of  in 
moments  of  ecstasy — and  he  followed  it  through  till 
Hobson's  head  crashed  against  the  sharp  corner  of  the 
door  jamb,  just  as  there  came  a  roar  from  that  right  hand 
pocket  and  a  bullet  whizzed  up  into  the  ceiling. 

The  '  Damnation '  that  came  from  McCarthy's  lips  had 
none  of  the  artificiality  of  his  recent  profanity.  That  shot 
had  fairly  torn  it — the  police  might  be  there  any  minute — 
— and  he  must  get  away — if  only  to  keep  that  appointment 
with  Jones — alias  '  No  16.'  There  might  just  be  time — if 
there  hadn't  been  a  bobby  right  outside. 

.But  he  must  see  if  the  man  was  dead  first. 

He  bent  for  an  instant  over  the  huddled- up  heap  on 
the  floor.  No — Hobson  wasn't  dead — he  could  hear  him 
breathing.  That  was  to  the  good — perhaps.  But  he  was 
unconscious — concussion  probably — and  bleeding  freely. 
No  need  to  trouble  about  him — it  should  be  hours  before 
he  came  round. 

Then  he  bolted  for  the  stairs,  and  was  out  in  the  street 
well  within  the  minute  from  the  time  the  shot  was  fired — 
out  and  round  the  first  corner  where,  with  a  mighty  effort, 
he  slowed  down  to  walking  pace. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

'NO.  16' 

HE  heard  no  sound  of  an  alarm — and  there  had  been  no 
sign  of  a  policeman.  It  wouldn't  much  matter  if  one  came 
along  now — he  was  three  hundred  yards  from  the  office, 
and  there 'd  be  nothing  to  draw  suspicion  to  him. 

All  the  same,  he  took  as  many  corners  as  possible,  till 
he  found  that  he  had  got  utterly  astray  in  the  dimly-lighted 
streets,  then  he  saw  a  female  figure,  and  crossed  the  road 
to  inquire  his  way  to  the  nearest  station. 

"  Madam,"  he  began  politely — when  the  woman  gave  a 
wild  shriek  and  fled  down  the  street. 

McCarthy  stood  astounded — had  the  brand  of  Cain 
descended  on  him  in  some  visible  form  ? 

He  walked  to  the  nearest  lamp  and  examined  his 
clothing — but  everything  was  normal,  and  there  was  no 
trace  of  blood.  In  utter  perplexity  he  raised  his  hand  to 
his  brow — to  find  that  he  had  neglected  to  remove  the 
Bill  Sykes  mask.  Hm — perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  he  had 
not  met  that  policeman  after  all. 

He  repaired  the  error,  and  wandered  on,  planning  his 
further  moves.  He  must  concentrate  on  Jones — '  No.  16  ' — 
get  to  him  as  soon  as  possible — before  there  was  any 
chance  of  passing  a  warning.  As  for  Hobson  and  the  girl — 
well,  he  couldn't  trouble  about  them — not  till  he'd  dealt 
with  Jones — they  must  stew  in  their  own  juice. 

Of  course,  he  had  left  some  loose  ends  at  the  office — he 
hadn't  intended  to  quit  so  rapidly — but  that  revolver 
shot  had  forced  his  hand. 

He  certainly  ought  to  have  brought  away  those  notes 
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— still,  he  had  a  copy — and  he  knew  the  key — probably  that 
would  be  enough  for  his  purpose.  And  then  he  had  meant 
to  loosen  up  the  girl's  bonds,  so  that  she  would  be  able  to 
work  free  once  he  was  safe  away. 

Yes — it  was  hard  luck  on  the  girl — but  he  couldn't 
help  it  —  and,  after  all,  the  girl  had  only  herself  to 
blame. 

So  she  wasn't  as  particular  with  everyone  as  she'd  been 
with  him — or  perhaps  the  manager  was  more  to  her  taste 
than  his  master.  For  there  wasn't  much  doubt  of  the  object 
of  that  rendezvous — men  don't  meet  their  typists  at 
10  p.m.  to  discuss  questions  of  office  routine.  No  wonder 
Hobson  had  brightened  up  his  room — and  got  in  a  sofa. 
Well,  the  love  birds  would  have  the  consolation  of  being 
together — though  perhaps  not  in  quite  the  circumstances 
they  had  intended. 

|p  By  this  time  he  had  emerged  on  a  street  which  he 
recognized  as  the  Whitechapel  Road,  and  he  turned  into 
Aldgate  Station  and  took  a  ticket  to  Edgeware  Road,  the 
nearest  station  to  Rosalind  Mansions.  It  would  be  better 
than  going  by  cab — things  might  happen  at  Rosalind 
Mansions — and  some  taxi-men  have  an  uncanny  memory 
for  faces. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  interviewed  a  Secret  Service 
agent  ?  Of  course  he'd  already  done  a  bit  of  interviewing 
of  a  kind  that  evening — with  Hobson — but  that  way 
wouldn't  do  here — he  wouldn't  get  any  information  that 
way.  No — tact,  diplomacy,  finesse — that  must  be  his  line. 
And  bluff — about  ninety  per  cent,  bluff. 

Naturally  he  had  read  about  a  good  many  such 
interviews  in  novels.  There  were  usually  preliminaries— 
you  touched  a  button  or  a  black  pin — or  inquired  after  the 
state  of  the  onion  market.  Of  course  he  couldn't  give  the 
High  Sign  in  that  way — but  he  had  the  password — and  the 
letter — and  he  knew  all  about  Hobson — three  good  bricks — 
and  the  mortar  must  be  that  blessed  bluff — and  the  blarney 
of  his  native  land. 

He  soon  found  Rosalind  Mansions — a  block  of  residential 
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flats,  eight  to  each  staircase.  The  outer  doors  were  still 
open,  whilst  within  were  swing  doors,  curtained  in 
accordance  with  the  Emergency  Regulations.  He  glanced 
at  the  numbers  on  the  entrances  and  saw  that  No.  14  would 
be  the  right-hand  flat  on  the  third  floor.  Then  he  mounted 
the  stairs. 

But  at  the  second  floor  he  paused — he  wanted  to  get 
his  opening  pat — and  he  wasn't  quite  fixed  as  to  what  it 
should  be — how  he  was  to  give  that  password,  for  instance 
— he  must  do  it  early — before  the  man  could  get  suspicious 
— hullo,  somebody  coming  out  on  the  next  floor — and  from 
No.  14  too. 

"  —  Yes — I  shall  be  at  the  Athenaeum  to-morrow 
afternoon  until  four  o'clock,  so  you  can  telephone  to  me 
there."  An  English  voice — no  doubt  of  that — and  a 
cultivated  one  too,  thought  McCarthy. 

"Certainly,  sir,  I  will  do  so  without  fail,"  came  the 
answer,  and  then  the  door  closed. 

The  departing  visitor  came  down  the  stairs  and  McCarthy 
— who  had  hurriedly  started  to  relight  his  pipe — drew  aside 
to  let  him  pass — a  courtesy  which  he  acknowledged  by 
politely  raising  his  hat. 

A  striking  figure — and  a  striking  face  too.  Tall — well 
over  six  feet — very  spare,  and  very  straight — grey,  almost 
white,  hair — broad,  high  forehead — high,  arched  Roman 
nose — a  jaw  that  was  firm  but  not  aggressive,  and  clear, 
steel  -  blue  eyes  that,  notwithstanding  their  present 
expression  of  gentle  courtesy,  gave  an  instinctive  impression 
that  their  owner  was  one  entitled  and  accustomed  to 
unquestioning  obedience. 

The  Athenaeum — yes,  a  type  one  would  expect  to  find 
at  the  Athenaeum — or  the  Carlton — but  not  as  a  visitor  to 
a  German  spy. 

It  was  so  utterly  incongruous  that  McCarthy  stood  for 
some  minutes  debating  whether  he  should  go  further  with 
the  matter.  Surely  there  must  be  some  mistake.  But,  no, 
the  message  was  perfectly  definite — he  checked  the  code 
again  letter  by  letter — Jones,  14  Rosalind  Mansions. 
F 
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He  must  go  on — and  after  all,  it  wouldn't  be  so  serious 
if  he  had  made  a  mistake.  He'd  ask  for  Mr.  Jones — and  if 
that  wasn't  the  name,  just  say  he  had  come  to  the  wrong 
flat.  He  might  look  a  bit  of  a  fool,  but  that  wouldn't 
matter. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  the  door  was  opened  by  a  tall, 
lank-jawed,  clean-shaven  man  of  about  forty.  He  didn't 
look  in  the  least  like  a  German — much  more  like  one  of  our 
own  Colonials. 

"  Mr.  Jones  ?  "  asked  McCarthy  with  some  hesitation. 

"  That's  my  name,"  came  the  reply — and  there  was  no 
doubt  it  was  the  same  voice  that  had  answered  the 
distinguished  visitor.  And  that  voice  again  suggested  the 
Colonial — Canadian  probably. 

It  was  all  very  disconcerting,  but  McCarthy  felt  he  must 
go  through  with  it  now,  so  he  put  the  next  question  on  his 
list. 

"  Mr.  Michael  Jones  ?  " 

It  was  the  other  who  hesitated  now,  and  a  look  of 
suspicion  came  into  his  face.  McCarthy  followed  up 
quickly. 

"  Perhaps  I  have  made  a  mistake,"  he  said,  glancing  at 
the  number  on  the  door.  "  Perhaps  it  was  No.  16." 

"Come  inside,"  said  the  man  quickly. 

"  Say,  stranger,"  he  added  when  the  door  was  shut, 
"it's  not  healthy  to  monkey  with  names  like  that — there 
might  have  been  someone  on  the  stairs." 

"  Sorry,"  said  McCarthy  —  and  then  produced  the 
letter. 

"  We  got  this  to-night — I'm  with  Hobson,  you  know- 
it's  been  held  up  by  the  Censor — three  days  late  at  least. 
And  Hobson's  on  his  back — slipped  on  a  banana  skin,  and 
he'll  probably  be  laid  up  the  best  part  of  a  week,  so  he 
couldn't  come  himself." 

"  Say — that's  real  hard  luck — and  how  are  Hobson  and 
your  push  doing  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  so  bad,"  McCarthy  answered.  "  The  pen 
trade  is  pretty  brisk." 
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Jones  laughed,  "  I'll  have  to  get  busy  on  that  line 
myself  soon." 

"  Hobson  got  the  wind  up,"  McCarthy  continued,  "  when 
he  saw  that  bit  about  '  not  safe  visit  you  ' — told  me  to  go 
half  round  London  on  the  way  back  so  as  to  be  sure  I 
wasn't  followed.  Are  they  watching  here  ?  " 

"  No,"  drawled  his  host.  "  I'm  sure  safe  here — but  last 
trip  I  thought  they  were  after  me.  So  this  time  I'm  lying 
low." 

"  How  did  you  get  back  ?  "  asked  McCarthy — he  was 
beginning  to  feel  that  he  wasn  t  getting  much  in  the  way  of 
information. 

"  Submarine — down  Tintagel  way.  And  as  they  always 
have  sleuths  on  at  Paddington,  I  got  out  at  Slough  and 
tramped  it — did  it  in  four  and  a  half  hours — not  so  bad. 
Hunstetter  got  this  place  for  me — owner's  in  France — and 
it's  pretty  safe — even  if  they  spot  anyone  coming  in,  there's 
eight  places  he  might  be  going  to. 

"  I'm  having  a  little  reunion  here  Tuesday — usual  time, 
9.30 — but  I  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  the  old  man  first — 
and  give  him  a  few  tips  that  I  didn't  like  to  put  in  the  post. 
And  I  don't  want  to  be  seen  round  the  streets — especially 
your  way — I'd  have  sworn  there  was  a  'tec  round  there 
when  I  called  a  month  ago — you  were  away  then.  Have 
you  had  any  trouble  ?  " 

"No,"  said  McCarthy,  "not  a  sign." 

"  Wai — Hobson  knows  his  game — and  1 11  say  he  knows 
other  things  too.  Real  smart  bit  he's  got  in  his  office — 
what's  the  girl's  name  ?  " 

Awkward — but   a  quick  answer  was  imperative. 

"  There've  been  two,"  McCarthy  hazarded,  "  the  present 
one's  Miss  Wilson." 

"  Girl  with  dark  eyes — and  lashings  of  black  hair  ?  " 
asked  Jones. 

"  Yes— that's  her." 

"  Real  nice,"  said  Jones,  "  and  should  be  useful — I 
rather  guess  she's  hep  to  the  game.  Wai,  as  Hobson  can't 
come  I'll  have  to  ask  you.  Who's  running  pens  at  Leeds  ?  " 
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"  Namesake  of  yours — Jones,"  replied  McCarthy  quickly, 
"  he's  a  new  man — and  Russell  says  he's  first  class." 

"  That  so — and  how's  the  other  line — penholders  ?  " 

This  was  awkward  too — but  tou jours  I'audace. 

"  Well,  nothing  much  up  to  now — but  we've  some  good 
men  out,"  McCarthy  answered,  and  then  decided  to  bring 
things  to  a  head  before  he  made  a  bloomer. 

"  But  the  old  man  will  be  getting  worried  if  I 
don't  start  back  soon.  Can  you  give  me  a  message 
for  him  ? " 

"  Sure — but  I'd  better  show  you  something  first — it's 
in  here,"  and  he  opened  the  door  to  an  inner  room. 

Each  man  motioned  the  other  forward,  but  the  host 
politely  stood  his  ground  until  McCarthy  passed  into  the 
doorway. 

He  was  half-way  through  when  something  in  that  hidden 
region  at  the  back  of  the  brain — the  psychological  rush 
order  department  —  bade  him  execute  a  mysterious 
movement  p.d.q. 

He  jumped  sharply  back  and  to  the  right,  at  the  same 
time  bringing  down  his  left  elbow,  just  as  a  hand  holding 
an  automatic  slid  by  his  side. 

He  never  knew  what  had  saved  him — whether  some 
mystic  sixth  sense,  or  the  sub-conscious  recognition  by  his 
ear  of  an  almost  inaudible  click.  At  any  rate,  conscious 
reasoning  played  no  part — it  doesn't  when  orders  come  from 
that  particular  quarter. 

And  at  the  moment  he  did  not  delay  to  consider  the 
question.  The  advantage  of  surprise  had  temporarily 
shifted  to  his  side.  He  got  a  firm  grip  with  his  left  hand  on 
his  opponent's  imprisoned  forearm,  and  bringing  his  right 
hand  sharply  across,  twisted  his  wrist  till  the  gun  fell  to  the 
floor. 

McCarthy  dived  for  it — and  that  gave  Jones  his  chance. 
He  wrenched  his  arm  free,  and  before  the  Irishman  could 
reach  the  weapon  his  opponent  had  established  the 
strangle-hold  named  after  a  famous  or  infamous  Apache. 
It  is  not  a  pretty  hold — nor  one  permitted  in  most  civilized 
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codes.  But  all  the  same  it  is  damnably  effective,  and 
unless  broken  leads  to  strangulation. 

McCarthy  knew  something  about  wrestling,  and  a 
certain  number  of  Jitsu  movements.  He  tried  these  one 
after  the  other — but  nothing  could  break  that  hold.  And 
then  Jones  got  what  he  had  been  groping  for — his  thumb 
fairly  on  the  carotid — and  the  world  for  McCarthy  began 
to  go  blank.  He  knew  it  was  a  question  of  seconds  now, 
and  gave  a  despairing  back  kick. 

It  got  home  somewhere,  and  apparently  on  a  tender  spot, 
for  his  opponent  retaliated  in  kind — launching  a  vicious 
kick  that  landed  on  his  left  ankle  and  fairly  knocked  his 
foot  off  the  floor. 

That  meant  that  they  were  both  off  their  balance  for  a 
moment,  and  McCarthy,  instead  of  attempting  to  recover, 
threw  himself  desperately  forward. 

He  didn't  break  that  hold — there  was  a  jerk  that  he 
thought  had  broken  his  neck — but  his  right  hand  caught 
the  barrel  of  the  automatic. 

It  was  no  good  like  that — he  must  shift  it  to  his  left — 
but  the  pressure  was  worse  than  ever  and  every  movement 
was  a  labour  of  Hercules.  He  got  his  left  across  to  the 
handle  and  up  over  his  shoulder — it  seemed  to  take  hours — 
but  he  didn't  dare  to  fire — he  had  lost  all  sense  of  direction 
— was  he  aiming  at  Jones — or  the  ceiling — or  himself  ? 

He  pushed  the  barrel  on — an  inch  or  a  foot — he  didn't 
know  which — till  it  touched  something — which  wasn't  his 
head — and  then,  before  he  could  pull  the  trigger,  the  hold 
was  broken. 

Broken  —  yet  in  five  seconds  it  was  re-established  — 
more  formidably  than  before — for  now  it  imprisoned  the 
arm  that  held  the  gun.  But  in  that  five  seconds  McCarthy's 
lungs  had  filled  twice — and,  better  still,  the  stream  of 
life  had  begun  to  flow  back  to  his  parched  brain.  He 
could  think  now — could  see  the  answer  to  the  new  hold. 
The  weapon  changed  hands — and  the  hold  was  shifted  to 
meet  it. 

He  was  manoeuvring  on  the  inner  lines  now  —  and 
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the  enemy  had  to  follow.  At  the  fourth  change — when 
apparently  the  weapon  was  being  transferred  to  his  right 
hand — '  he  gave  the  dummy,'  and  just  as  the  strangle-hold 
was  momentarily  relaxed,  that  right  hand  suddenly  seized 
his  opponent's  left  wrist,  while  at  the  same  time  he  sank 
on  his  right  knee  and  extended  his  left  leg,  over  which  he 
threw  his  opponent  in  orthodox  Jitsu  fashion. 

Jones  fell  lightly  and  like  a  practised  wrestler — he  had 
hardly  touched  the  ground  before  he  was  rising. 

But  practised  wrestlers  do  not  usually  have  to  face  an 
opponent  armed  with  an  automatic — and  who  has  definitely 
decided  that  the  niceties  of  the  game  are  distinctly  out  of 
place.  McCarthy  had  no  desire  to  shoot — but  a  sweeping 
blow  with  the  butt  achieved  his  purpose  noiselessly  and 
quite  as  effectively. 

McCarthy  rose  and  shook  himself,  then  leant  against 
the  table  and  gasped  in  great  lungfuls  of  air  till  Nature's 
equilibrium  was  re-established,  and  normal  thought  and 
action  again  became  possible. 

He  surveyed  his  handiwork  with  considerable 
satisfaction.  It  had  been  a  straightforward  business — a 
Hun  had  tried  to  lay  him  out,  and  he  had  laid  the  Hun 
out — just  as  if  he'd  been  back  in  the  Trenches.  And  with 
the  fellow's  own  gun  too.  Bong — distinctly  bong.  And 
now  he  had  better  take  a  look  round — quickly  too — there 
had  been  too  many  interruptions  already  that  evening— 
and  there  might  be  other  visitors  coming  to  that  flat. 

First  of  all  Jones's  pockets.  Nothing  much  there- 
watch,  hand  lens,  a  little  money,  and  a  Collins's  Pocket 
Book — blank  of  all  entries. 

Next  the  flat  itself.  He  searched  the  desk,  chest  of 
drawers,  cupboard,  but  all  were  empty  save  the  cupboard— 
that  contained  a  bottle  of  whisky,  which  came  in  very 
handy  for  he  still  felt  a  bit  shaken. 

But  the  fellow  must  have  something  somewhere— 
clothes  at  least.  Oh  yes — there  was  a  curtained  recess  with 
a  coat  hanging  up — and  a  couple  of  pairs  of  boots — yes, 
by  Jove,  a  portmanteau  too.  Locked — well,  the  key  must 
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be  somewhere — on  Jones  probably — yes,  here  it  was  in  the 
watch  pocket — he'd  missed  it  before. 

He  lugged  the  portmanteau  out,  wondering  vaguely 
how  Jones  had  got  it  there — he  couldn't  have  toted  it  up 
from  Slough.  But  there  didn't  seem  much  in  the  bag  when 
he  had  opened  it,  for  the  contents  were  chiefly  under- 
clothes— shirts,  collars  and  the  like — all  new,  and  many 
bearing  the  names  of  London  shops. 

But  between  two  layers  he  came  on  the  sinews  of  war- 
four  bundles  of  Bradbury's,  fifty  or  so  to  a  bundle.  And 
then  in  one  corner  he  found  a  ball  of  tissue  paper. 

He  began  to  unwrap  it,  and  noticed  at  once  that  it 
was  of  a  peculiar  quality — far  stronger  than  any  tissue 
paper  he  had  ever  seen — there  wasn't  the  least  sign  of 
tearing.  And  yet  so  thin  that,  though  the  ball  was  no 
bigger  than  an  ordinary  marble,  there  were  six  sheets  in  it, 
each  about  nine  inches  square. 

He  laid  the  sheets  on  the  table,  and  picking  up  the 
pocket  lens,  proceeded  to  examine  them. 

There  was  no  need  to  go  beyond  the  first.  It  had  half 
a  dozen  diagrams  on  it,  and  one  was  unmistakably  the 
profile  of  a  submarine. 

There  were  figures  also,  though  too  minute  to  be  read 
— but  a  photographic  enlargement  would  soon  put  that 
right.  That  little  ball  held  in  all  probability  the  complete 
plans  of  some  new  British  submarine.  And  the  sheets 
could  be  carried  in  any  number  of  ways — sewn  into  the 
lining  of  a  coat  or  waistcoat — pasted  into  the  cover  of  a 
book — or  of  a  passport.  Of  course,  they  were  a  rather  more 
perilous  burden  than  half  a  dozen  sticks  of  dynamite — but 
in  war  there  was  no  such  thing  as  safety — especially  for 
the  Secret  Service — and,  after  all,  even  dynamite  doesn't 
go  off  unless  there  is  a  mishap. 

It  was  perfectly  clear,  that  he  could  not  handle  this 
himself.  The  plans  must  go  to  the  proper  quarters — who 
could  then  probably  trace  the  source  of  leakage.  And 
luckily  this  time  he  could  act  effectively  without  emerging 
into  the  limelight. 
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But  he  must  act  quickly — there  had  been  a  groan  or 
two  already  from  the  recumbent  Jones,  which  suggested 
that  a  return  to  consciousness  was  not  far  off.  Of  course, 
the  plans  must  be  found  there — and  there  was  no  point  in 
taking  the  empty  pocket-book  —  so  he  had  better  leave 
things  just  as  they  were. 

And  then  the  Bradburys  caught  his  eye.  Those  were 
legitimate  spoils  of  war.  And  what  would  happen  to  them 
if  the  police  got  them  ?  Probably  they'd  be  locked 
away  for  months — or  years — and  then  handed  over  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — who  wouldn't  even  be 
grateful  for  them.  Whereas  they'd  make  a  nice  little 
windfall  for  the  Red  Cross. 

He  found  an  envelope  —  rapidly  addressed  it  — 
extinguished  all  lights,  and  departed. 

There  was  a  pillar  box  by  the  Edgware  Road  Station 
and  in  the  letter  went,  for  he  didn't  want  those  notes 
found  on  him.  The  envelope  wasn't  stamped,  but  the  Red 
Cross  wouldn't  grouse  about  double  postage  on  that  cargo. 

Near  by  was  a  telephone  box.  He  entered  it  and  asked 
for  '  Police.' 

He  had  his  message  ready  so  soon  as  the  call  was 
through.  "  If  you  will  send  a  constable  to  14  Rosalind 
Mansions  he  will  find  a  man  there,  passing  under  the  name 
of  Jones,  who  is  an  enemy  agent  in  possession  of  British 
naval  plans." 

"  What's  that  you  say — naval  plans — at  14  Rosalind 
Mansions  ? "  came  the  answer.  And  then  after  a  pause, 
"  Just  wait  a  minute  while  I  write  that  down." 

McCarthy  held  on  obediently — and  then  he  saw  the 
trap,  hung  up  the  receiver  and  hobbled  out  into  the  street — 
he  had  hardly  noticed  that  hack  in  the  heat  of  the  fight, 
but  it  was  hurting  a  bit  now. 

And  he  hadn't  been  any  too  quick.  Three  hundred 
yards  down  the  street  he  passed  a  police  station  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way.  And  as  he  did  so  he  saw  an  active 
looking  young  sergeant  hurry  out  and  run  down  the  street. 
And  he  wasn't  going  to  Rosalind  Mansions — he  was  making 
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for  Edgware  Road  Station.  Quick  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Exchange — if  he'd  stayed  in  that  box  another  two  minutes 
he'd  probably  have  been  nabbed. 

He  walked  on  twenty  yards  and  waited  in  a  dark  spot. 
Three  minutes  later  out  came  two  other  constables — and 
these  were  pointing  for  Rosalind  Mansions. 

Poor  old  Jones — McCarthy  bore  him  no  malice — he  had 
just  been  doing  his  job.  He  only  wished  he'd  done  his  own 
job  cleaner — laid  the  man  out  for  keeps — it  would  have 
been  pleasanter  for  Jones  than  what  was  probably  coming 
to  him.  It's  one  thing  to  kill  a  man — who  has  just  tried 
to  kill  you — and  quite  another  to  think  of  him  being  led 
out  a  week  or  two  later  handcuffed  and  helpless — with 
half  a  platoon  waiting  for  him. 

And  it  wouldn't  only  be  Jones — there  was  Hobson  too — 
he'd  had  to  leave  him  to  tackle  Jones — but  he  must  take 
action  now. 

Or  should  he  just  do  nothing — leave  the  man  to  be 
found  in  the  morning.  It  seemed  rather  brutal,  somehow — 
the  fellow  was  badly  hurt — a  head  case  too — and  however 
big  a  swine  a  criminal  might  be,  you  did  let  him  have  a 
doctor.  No — he'd  better  do  as  he  had  done  with  Jones — send 
through  another  message — to  the  City  Police — telling  them 
where — no,  by  Jove  he  wouldn't — not  with  that  girl  there. 

He  didn't  know  how  far  she  was  in  it — Jones  seemed  to 
think  she  was  '  hep  ' — and  she  had  brought  that  letter — 
but  whether  she  was  in  it  or  not,  he  wasn't  going  to  hand 
her  over  to  the  Secret  Service. 

Would  they  shoot  a  woman  spy  here — they  had  in 
Germany — and  in  France  too — and — well,  he'd  treated  the 
girl  badly  enough  already — God  knew  he  had — but  he 
wasn't  going  to  risk  that.  The  only  way  was  to  go  back  to 
Carpmael  Street,  and  do  as  he  had  meant  to  do  in  the  first 
place — loose  that  rope  so  that  she  could  work  free. 

And  he'd  watch  the  place  till  she  came  out — and  then 
he'd  send  that  message.  Of  course,  he'd  take  the  memoranda 
away  with  him  so  that  he  could  forward  them  to  the  Yard 
— no,  better  still,  he'd  lock  them  in  the  safe — and  take 
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Hobson's  keys  so  that  the  girl  couldn't  play  any  hanky- 
panky  tricks. 

He  turned  back  and  started  to  walk  eastward.  But 
that  ankle  was  really  painful  now — he  was  flinching  at 
every  step — and  he  soon  realized  that  a  five-mile  walk  was 
not  practical  politics. 

He  hated  the  idea  of  a  taxi — the  police  must  connect 
the  two  events — a  man  laid  out  in  each  case  by  some 
person  unknown,  who  then  called  up  the  police.  And 
if  they  did  inquiries  would  be  made  as  to  whether  any 
cabmen  had  taken  a  fare  from  Paddington  to  the  City 
at  about  11.30  p.m.  Still,  a  taxi  it  must  be — provided 
always  that  he  could  find  one. 

Paddington  Station  offered  the  best  prospects,  and 
thither  he  limped  painfully. 

There  were  no  taxis — but  there  was  one  four-wheeler — 
with  a  C.3  horse  and  a  D.4  driver — with  whom  McCarthy 
made  a  bargain  for  transport  to  Bishopsgate,  on  terms 
that  would  have  been  extortionate  for  the  charter  of 
a  Rolls-Royce. 

Nevertheless,  the  Jehu  considered  that  a  tip  was  due 
to  him  for  extra  speed — he  had  only  taken  forty-five 
minutes  on  the  journey — and  to  avoid  a  scene  McCarthy 
handed  over  another  half  a  crown.  Then  he  painfully 
tackled  the  three  hundred  yards  to  Carpmael  Street  on 
foot,  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  his  plans  meanwhile. 

Would  it  be  better  to  use  the  mask  again — there  was 
the  off-chance  that  Hobson  might  be  more  or  less  conscious 
— though  it  was  very  unlikely.  And  would  it  really  be 
necessary  to  go  on  swearing  at  the  girl — she  must  know  he 
wasn't  an  ordinary  burglar  if  he  came  back  to  release  her. 

And  then,  of  course,  he  must  make  sure  that  the  police 
hadn't 

By  Jove,  they  had  though.  There  was  a  constable  at 
the  door  of  No.  7 — and  two  more  just  coming  out. 

The  City  at  night  was  even  more  desolate  in  those  days 
than  in  times  of  peace.  Nevertheless,  three  or  four  loafers 
had  appeared  from  somewhere  to  savour  the  sensation. 
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"  Hullo — what's  up  here  ?  "  McCarthy  asked  the  nearest. 

"  Wot's  up  'ere  ?  Wy  a  feller's  been  croaked — the 
amberlance  caime  an'  took  'im  ter  the  Morteery.  An' 
ther've  been  about  fifty  police — busies  mostly — and  they 
took  a  girl  awye — like  as  not  she'll  be  the  one  as  'as 
done  it." 


CHAPTER   IX 

A   MEMBER   OF   THE  ATHENAEUM 

MCCARTHY'S  journey  home  was  in  keeping  with  the  other 
nightmarelike  happenings  of  the  evening. 

There  was  never  a  sign  of  a  vehicle,  and  at  each  step 
the  pain  in  the  ankle  seemed  to  increase.  Queen  Victoria 
Street  took  on  the  dimensions  of  Michigan  Avenue,  and 
he  almost  expected  the  dawn  to  break  before  he  arrived 
at  Blackfriars  Bridge. 

The  Embankment  was  a  little  better — there  were  seats 
there,  so  that  he  could  proceed  by  easy  stages.  But  he 
never  dared  to  linger  on  any  of  them — so  soon  as  he  saw 
a  policeman's  bull's-eye  he  was  up  and  away — he  was  rather 
too  decently  dressed  to  pass  as  one  of  the  down-and-outs 
to  whom  the  Embankment  is  a  permitted  Alsatia.  And 
then  commenced  another  great  unbroken  stretch,  where 
he  had  to  force  himself  along  by  comparisons  with  his 
trek  to  Ess-Sinn — a  swollen  ankle  was  not  so  bad  as  the 
broken  leg  which  he  had  trailed  behind  him  fourteen  months 
before. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  least  painful  mode  of  progression, 
crawling,  which  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  traditions 
of  Mespot,  was  hardly  permissible  here — it  would,  he  justly 
feared,  have  tended  to  attract  that  observation  which  he 
was  so  naturally  anxious  to  avoid. 

The  dawn  had  not  come,  indeed,  when  he  arrived 
home,  but  the  night  was  so  far  advanced  that  he  judged 
it  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  going  to  bed. 

For  there  could  be  no  '  long  lie '  that  morning — he 
would  have  much  to  do. 

92 
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That  loafer's  news  had  complicated  the  situation 
considerably.  It  was  not  that  he  had  any  qualms  about 
Hobson's  death — the  psychology  of  the  time  did  not 
attach  much  importance  to  human  life — especially  where 
the  life  was  that  of  an  enemy.  And  McCarthy  felt  that 
there  had  been  nothing  in  the  matter  that  need  trouble 
his  conscience — he  had  been  unarmed,  and  had  killed  a 
man  who  was  drawing  a  gun  on  him. 

Nor  did  the  same  loafer's  suggestion  that  the  girl  was 
probably  the  murderess  cause  him  any  worry.  The  circum- 
stances of  Hobson's  death  would  prevent  any  suspicion 
falling  upon  her — no  woman  would  have  possessed  the 
physical  force  that  must  have  been  employed.  Moreover — 
unless  some  miracle  had  occurred — she  would  have  been 
found  securely  trussed  up  when  the  police  arrived. 

But  a  dead  man  meant  intense  police  activity.  If 
Hobson  had  been  found  as  he  had  left  him  there  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  inquiry  as  to  the  personality  of 
the  intruder,  but  probably  the  attentions  of  the  police 
would  have  been  mainly  focused  on  Hobson  himself,  and 
the  documents  they  had  discovered  in  his  room. 

And  there  would  no  longer  be  any  mystery  to  shroud 
their  meaning — for  the  key  was  beside  them — he  had  left 
it  in  the  inner  office,  and  had  never  gone  back  there  after 
Hobson's  entry.  And  not  only  had  he  left  the  key — the 
lettered  circle — but  also  the  transcription  of  the  last 
entry.  That  would  show  the  nature  of  the  notes — and 
would  put  any  cipher  expert  on  the  track  at  once. 

But  in  the  police  code  murder  trumps  all  other  crimes — 
and  the  search  for  its  perpetrator  knows  no  relaxation. 

So  far  as  McCarthy  could  tell  he  had  left  no  clue.  Yet 
he  realized  that  he  could  not  long  remain  out  of  the  picture. 
Hobson  being  dead,  the  police  would  naturally  try  to 
communicate  with  the  proprietor  of  the  business  of  which 
he  was  manager — and  find  that  that  proprietor  was  spurlos 
versunken — which,  naturally,  would  awaken  suspicion. 

Moreover,  the  girl  would  be  put  through  the  '  third 
degree,'  and  might  very  possibly  make  some  reference  to 
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the  mysterious  stranger  who  had  called  at  the  office  a 
fortnight  before  —  and  her  description  would  obviously 
fit  the  missing  proprietor.  Yes  —  the  hunt  would  be 
up  for  Captain  McCarthy,  and  he  must  lay  his  plans 
accordingly. 

One  thing  he  decided  at  once — if  the  police  should  find 
him,  it  must  not  be  under  Macintosh's  roof.  A  medical 
man's  reputation  is  the  better  half  of  his  assets — John 
Citizen  will  not  willingly  introduce  into  his  home  a  man 
suspected  of  harbouring  murderers. 

He  hurriedly  packed,  shaved  and  changed,  trying — with 
no  great  success — to  frame  a  plausible  excuse  for  his  hasty 
departure. 

But  here  luck  favoured  him.  His  matutinal  return 
had  been  heard  by  his  host,  and  he  arrived  at  the  breakfast 
table  to  find  Mac  sitting  there  with  as  near  an  approach  to 
a  sour  face  as  the  genial  giant  could  accomplish. 

"  When  wull  yer  wife  be  coming  back  tae  Lunnon  ? " 
was  the  doctor's  rather  ominous  greeting. 

McCarthy  jumped  at  the  chance — it  offered  him  a  way 
of  escape  without  an  actual  lie. 

"  She's  not  coming  back — I'm  going  down  to  the 
country.  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you." 

Mac's  face  cleared  at  once,  and  his  voice  resumed  its 
natural  geniality. 

"  Mebbe  it's  as  wull— though  I'll  be  gey  sorry  tae  lose 
ye.  It's  been  guid  tae  hae  an  understanding  mon  for  a 
bit  talk  nichts.  And  when  maun  ye  gae  ?  " 

"  I'll  have  to  be  off  at  once,"  McCarthy  answered,  and 
the  conversation  moved  to  other  matters. 

Naturally,  the  doctor  detected  McCarthy's  lameness — 
which  the  latter  explained  as  the  result  of  a  kick  from  a 
drunken  reveller  in  the  street — but,  after  a  brief  examina- 
tion, pronounced  that  there  was  no  serious  injury,  and 
that  a  day's  rest,  combined  with  fomentations,  should  put 
it  right. 

Owing  to  the  Scottish  habit  of  early  rising  breakfast 
was  over  by  eight- thirty,  and  by  nine  o'clock  McCarthy 
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had  chartered  a  cab  for  Charing  Cross.  There  he  deposited 
his  luggage,  and  walked  down  the  Strand  to  Framley's 
Bank. 

He  had  decided  to  take  certain  precautionary  measures. 
If  the  police  wanted  to  find  him  they  would  certainly  make 
inquiries  at  his  bank.  It  would  therefore  be  well  that  he 
should,  for  the  time  being,  cut  off  communications — draw 
no  cheques  by  which  he  could  be  traced.  And  to  enable 
him  to  do  this  he  proposed  to  withdraw  immediately  as 
large  a  sum  as  possible. 

He  felt  a  little  anxious  as  he  hobbled  into  the  bank — 
the  Yard  might  have  taken  action  akeady.  But  there 
was  no  sign  of  this,  and  his  interview  with  the  manager 
was  of  the  most  amiable  description.  He  found  that  his 
credit  balance  was  £320 — quickly  arranged  for  an  over- 
draft of  £500  on  the  security  of  certain  industrial  shares — 
drew  a  cheque  for  £800,  and,  furthermore,  took  out  a 
parcel  of  Bearer  Securities  worth,  at  current  prices,  at 
least  £3,000. 

He  left  the  bank  with  the  feeling  that  from  the  financial 
point  of  view  he  need  have  no  fear.  Even  if  things  went 
wrong — if  he  had  to  disappear  and  start  the  world  afresh 
under  a  new  name — he  would  do  so  with  the  command  of 
greater  resources  than  he  had  ever  possessed  prior  to  his 
uncle's  demise. 

He  drove  down  to  the  City,  rented  a  locker  at  a  Safe 
Deposit  in  the  name  of  Egan,  and  left  his  booty  there, 
retaining  a  hundred  for  present  needs.  Then  he  retrieved 
his  luggage,  drove  to  the  Cecil,  where  he  likewise  gave  his 
mother's  name,  and  promptly  retired  to  bed. 

He  woke  suddenly — as  if  at  a  predetermined  hour.  He 
had  always  had  the  power  of  waking  so — had  never  used 
an  alarm  clock  in  his  life.  At  Cambridge,  or  in  France, 
he  had  but  to  fix  the  hour — and  could  rest  confident  that 
some  internal  reveille"  would  duly  sound.  But  that  had 
always  been  the  result  of  will-power — and  he  had  no 
consciousness  of  having  willed  this  awakening.  He  looked 
at  his  watch — twenty  minutes  to  four. 
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Four — four — why,  that  old  fellow  whom  he'd  seen  at 
Rosalind  Mansions  had  said  he  would  be  at  the  Athenaeum 
from  two  to  four.  And  he'd  meant  to  follow  that  up — 
only  he'd  been  so  tired  that  he'd  forgotten  about  everything 
and  just  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

Well,  he'd  better  do  it,  then — he  had  lots  of  time — it 
wasn't  ten  minutes'  walk  to  the  Athenaeum  and  his  ankle 
felt  better  already — that  dressing  of  old  Mac's  had  worked 
wonders.  He  was  still  a  bit  lame,  but  walking  had  ceased 
to  be  an  agony. 

He  arrived  in  Pall  Mall  three  minutes  before  the  hour, 
and  commenced  a  patrol  whose  boundaries  were  the  R.A.C. 
on  the  west  and  Waterloo  Place  on  the  east. 

It  was  not  of  long  duration.  At  four-fifteen  his  man 
came  out — and  McCarthy  thanked  his  stars  that  he  had 
chosen  the  north  side  for  his  beat. 

For  the  Patrician  was  not  alone — and  McCarthy 
recognized  his  companion  at  the  first  glance.  It  was 
Williamson  —  the  Isaac  Newton  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  —  a  Fellow  of  McCarthy's  own  College,  and 
whom  he  had  known  intimately  for  the  last  ten  years.  Had 
McCarthy  been  on  the  same  side  of  the  road  recognition 
would  have  been  inevitable. 

It  made  the  whole  thing  more  absurd  than  ever. 
Williamson  —  everyone  knew  Williamson  —  about  the 
simplest,  most  straightforward  man  in  the  'Varsity.  If 
McCarthy  had  suspected  the  Patrician  of  being  a  confidence 
man  the  conjunction  would  have  been  explicable — but  to 
find  the  man,  whom  he  had  last  seen  leaving  the  house  of  a 
self-confessed  German  spy,  walking  placidly  down  Pall  Mall 
in  Williamson's  company  caused  McCarthy  to  think  furiously. 

He  must  be  after  a  will-o'-the-wisp — so  why  not  drop 
the  chase  at  once  ?  Or — better  still,  cross  the  road,  hail 
Williamson,  and  so  obtain  an  introduction.  No — that  would 
be  too  dangerous.  The  old  man  might  remember  where  he 
had  met  him — and  then  if  there  were  anything  in  the 
papers  about  the  assault  on  Jones,  the  missing  Captain 
McCarthy  would  be  wanted  for  that  affair  also. 
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Then  the  only  other  course  for  a  sensible  man  was  to 
admit  his  mistake,  and  drop  the  matter  at  once. 

And  McCarthy  was  a  sensible  man — but  he  was  also  a 
Celt,  with  all  a  Celt's  inbred  superstition — which  was  none 
the  less  powerful  because  he  refused  consciously  to  recognize 
its  existence.  He  just  could  not  turn  back.  He  had  been 
awakened  for  some  purpose — it  must  have  been  for  this — 
he  would  not  abandon  the  chase.  ^5l4i^ 

By  this  time  the  couple  ahead  had  arrived  at  the 
Haymarket,  where  they  parted — Williamson  turning 
northward,  whilst  McCarthy's  quarry  proceeded  briskly 
down  Cockspur  Street.  j^^j 

Luckily  for  that  lame  ankle  the  point  was  a  short  one 
— the  Patrician  turned  down  the  Strand  and  went  to 
ground  at  Charing  Cross  Station. 

A  simile  hallowed  by  tradition,  but  in  fact  quite 
inappropriate.  There  was  nothing  in  the  least  foxy  or 
furtive  in  that  quarry's  movements  —  if  any  animal 
prototype  were  to  be  chosen  it  should  rather  have  been 
the  King  of  Beasts. 

An  aged  lion — a  gentle  lion — but  one  obviously  aware 
of  his  natural  rank.  And  others  seemed  to  recognize  it  too. 
The  clerk  at  the  bookstall  hurried  forward  to  proffer  an 
Evening  Standard  without  any  apparent  order — the  ticket 
collector  touched  his  cap — a  rare  tribute  at  a  busy  London 
terminus. 

McCarthy  noted  the  number  of  the  platform,  consulted 
the  indicator,  and  found  that  the  next  train  was  for  the 
Reading  line.  He  accordingly  hurried  back  to  procure  a 
ticket  for  that  destination. 

In  spite  of  his  injured  ankle  he  came  back  at  a  run,  for 
there  had  been  a  considerable  queue  at  the  booking-office, 
and  by  the  time  his  turn  came  the  station  clock  was 
already  two  minutes  beyond  the  advertised  time  for 
departure.  But  when  he  reached  the  platform  he  found 
that  the  train  was  not  even  in — be  not  wrath,  O  Rulers 
of  the  Southern  Railway,  remember  that  I  write  of  times 
long  past,  when  there  was  a  war  on,  and  things  now 
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undreamt  of  actually  happened.  So  that  McCarthy  had 
ample  time  to  mark  his  man,  note  the  carriage  he  chose 
when  the  train  did  arrive,  and  procure  a  corner  seat  in  the 
next  compartment — a  very  necessary  precaution,  for  with 
the  dim  lighting  then  enforced  observation  would  be  most 
difficult. 

At  Reigate  he  heard  the  door  of  the  next  compartment 
open,  and  drew  the  window-curtain  aside  to  look  out. 
Yes — it  was  his  man — there  was  no  mistaking  that  figure. 
So  McCarthy  hastily  followed. 

The  greetings  of  the  station  staff — each  of  which  was 
most  courteously  acknowledged — were  obsequious  in  the 
extreme.  Evidently  the  Patrician  was  a  well-known  local 
resident. 

On  leaving  the  station  he  turned  down  hill,  and 
proceeded  at  a  leisurely  pace  for  a  few  hundred  yards 
before  turning  off  the  main  road  into  a  side  street.  And 
shortly  after  this  he  stopped  and  entered  a  house,  letting 
himself  in  with  a  latch-key. 

McCarthy  naturally  examined  the  house — a  task  in 
which  he  was  aided  by  a  clear  night  and  a  nearly  full  moon. 

He  looked  at  it  from  the  south — then  passed  it,  turned 
back  and  looked  at  it  from  the  north — and  then  repeated 
his  former  observation. 

It  was  a  small  house — a  much  smaller  house  than 
seemed  fitting  to  a  man  of  such  distinction — but,  he  was 
bound  to  confess,  as  innocent  looking  a  house  as  he  had 
ever  seen. 

It  was  a  disappointment.  He  had  worked  himself  into 
a  state  where  his  soul  craved  something  sinister.  He  would 
have  liked  the  chase  set  in  another  direction  than  rural 
Surrey — say,  towards  Limehouse  or  some  other  place 
frequented  by  villains,  with  residences  furnished  with 
trap-doors  leading  to  the  river  and  all  other  modern 
conveniences.  But,  failing  that,  he  had  hoped  at  least 
for  a  ruined  mill — there  were  always  possibilities  about  a 
ruined  mill. 

But  this  little  two-story  villa — standing  at  the  end  of 
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a  row  of  other  little  two-story  villas — what  could  even  the 
most  Celtic  imagination  make  of  that  ?  The  answer  was 
nothing — to  umpteen  places  of  decimals. 

With  the  disillusionment  of  the  spirit  material  factors 
resumed  their  sway.  McCarthy  suddenly  recollected  that 
he  had  eaten  nothing  since  Mac's  eight  o'clock  breakfast. 
So  he  retraced  his  steps  till  he  found  the  White  Hart  Hotel, 
where  he  dined  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  accompaniment 
of  an  excellent  bottle  of  Pommard. 

A  fortifying  wine — the  most  virile  wine  of  France.  A 
wine  for  heroes — mature  heroes — not  the  crack-brained 
youth,  desiring  only  love  and  glory — Champagne  is  good 
enough  for  that  sort — but  heroes  of  the  Ulysses  type — 
sagacious  in  council — ready  of  resource — tenacious  of 
purpose — men  whose  hands  never  leave  the  plough  till  the 
furrow  is  driven  straight  and  complete. 

Such  was  the  song  of  the  Burgundy  grapes — and  that 
song  fell  on  no  deaf  ear. 

When  McCarthy  reached  the  White  Hart  he  had 
definitely  retired  from  the  chase.  He  would  dine,  and  then 
get  straight  back  to  the  Cecil — he  had  a  large  balance  of 
sleep  still  due  to  him. 

The  whole  affair  was  a  wash-out.  There  had  never 
been  any  real  grounds  for  his  suspicions — he  could  see  that 
now.  Granted  that  the  man  had  visited  Jones — and  that 
Jones  was  a  German  spy.  But  what  did  that  amount  to  ? 
A  spy  does  not  label  himself  as  such — he  adopts  some 
character — traveller,  journalist,  ex-officer,  man  about  town 
— openly  lives  the  life  appropriate  to  that  character,  and 
makes  acquaintance  as  such  with  men  who  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  his  real  errand. 

There  might  be  a  hundred  innocent  reasons  for  the 
Patrician's  visit.  He  might  be  an  amateur  of  pictures — 
rare  stamps — first  editions — and  have  come  across  Jones 
in  the  capacity  of  a  dealer  or  expert.  He  might  be  engaged 
on  some  learned  work — that  would  fit  in  well  with  the 
Athenaeum — and  Jones  might  have  proffered  useful  data. 
Or  he  might  be  a  philanthropist — he  certainly  looked  like 
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one — in  whose  plans  Jones  had  offered  to  assist  for  his  own 
purposes.  Again,  there  might  have  been  other  reasons  for 
the  visit,  less  innocent  but  hardly  to  be  classed  as  criminal. 
Suppose,  for  example,  the  old  fellow  had  a  craving  for  some 
article  not  available  in  war-time — say  his  favourite  brand 
of  Balkan  cigarettes — which  Jones  had  offered  to  procure. 
He  could  spin  out  the  list  of  possibilities  indefinitely — and 
each  seemed  vastly  more  probable  than  the  sinister  motives 
to  which  he  had  at  first  attributed  the  visit. 

But  half-way  through  dinner  a  factor  occurred  to  him 
which  he  had  overlooked,  namely  the  secrecy  of  Jones's 
visit  to  London.  Of  course,  a  spy  always  has  secrets — his 
purpose — his  true  personality — but  here  the  secrecy 
extended  to  his  very  presence. 

Jones  had  walked  twenty  miles  to  enter  London 
unobserved — was  afraid  to  trust  the  post  or  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets.  Was  it  likely  that  in  such  circumstances  he  would 
have  sought  a  visit  from  a  mere  casual  acquaintance. 

And  by  the  time  that  bottle  was  empty  the  old  suspicions 
were  again  in  full  ascendant.  None  of  the  theories  which 
he  had  elaborated  would  really  hold  water.  There  might 
be  some  proper  explanation  of  the  Patrician's  visit — but 
he  could  not  find  it.  On  the  facts  as  he  knew  them  that 
visit  was  a  matter  meriting  the  fullest  investigation. 

And  what  was  he,  McCarthy,  doing  ?  He  had  started 
that  investigation — had  put  his  hand  to  the  plough — and 
here  he  was  proposing  to  leave  it  at  the  first  hard  clod  the 
share  had  encountered. 

"  No — no — no,"  said  the  Pommard. 

He  would  not  go  back  to  London  without  some  further 
information — the  man's  name  at  least.  Armed  with  that 
he  might  make  inquiries  which  would  throw  a  new  light 
on  the  whole  matter. 

But  to  discover  even  that  would  not  be  too  easy.  He 
could  hardly  call  at  the  house  and  ask  who  lived  there— 
and  a  policeman  or  postman  might  attribute  wrong  motives 
to  his  questions,  and  prove  reluctant  to  answer. 

Still,  there  Were  ways  and  means.     McCarthy's  taste 
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in  literature — when  he  was  not  immersed  in  the  Higher 
Mathematics — had  been  good  and  practical.  He  knew  his 
Edgar  Wallace  backwards,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  works 
of  the  other  leading  writers  of  detective  fiction.  This 
knowledge  should  stand  him  in  good  stead.  When  you 
wanted  information  such  as  this,  you  went  to  an  inn  or 
alehouse — or,  more  familiarly  speaking,  a  '  pub/ — and 
there  you  heard  the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
by  a  few  well-chosen  observations  turned  the  general 
conversation  into  the  desired  channel.  He  had  observed 
such  a  place  not  far  from  the  villa,  and  thither  he  wended 
his  way. 

There  were  half  a  dozen  occupants  of  the  saloon  bar — 
most  of  them  with  the  air  of  old  habitues.  He  ordered  a 
whisky,  and  found  a  convenient  seat  amongst  them. 

From  McCarthy's  point  of  view,  however,  the 
conversation  was  disappointing.  It  lacked  local  tang, 
being  chiefly  concerned  with  the  War  and  the  more  direct 
consequences  thereof — such  as  the  terrible  alteration  in 
the  price  and  quality  of  the  beverages  which  the  company 
were  consuming. 

It  was  clearly  an  occasion  for  tactful  direction,  so  at  a 
pause  in  the  conversation  McCarthy  turned  to  his  nearest 
neighbour,  and  observed  that  they  seemed  nice  houses  in 
Cornwall  Terrace. 

The  man  he  addressed  looked  uncomfortable,  but  being 
in  the  full  glare  of  McCarthy  s  eye  felt  he  must  make  an 
effort. 

"  Yes — they're  that,"  he  said  and  applied  himself  to  his 
glass,  whilst  the  rest  stared  in  stony  silence. 

The  silence  continued — evidently  more  direct  action 
was  necessary. 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know  who  lives  in  that  rather  nice 
house  at  the  end — the  one  with  a  garden  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  the  man  shortly — then  hurriedly 
emptied  his  glass  and  went  up  to  the  bar  for  another  drink, 
which  he  took  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room. 

Direct  action  was  clearly  '  no  bong.'     Was  it  that  he 
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had  touched  on  a  forbidden  subject — one  on  which  for  the 
credit  of  the  neighbourhood  there  was  a  conspiracy  of 
silence — or  had  he  merely  infringed  the  etiquette  of  the 
saloon  bar  ?  He  must  wait  and  see. 

Gradually  the  conversation  was  renewed.  The  War 
again — but  this  time  from  the  military  side.  Here 
McCarthy's  efforts  were  more  successful.  His  professional 
experience  enabled  him  to  demonstrate  the  many  mistakes 
made  by  our  leaders,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  that  we 
were  nevertheless  winning  all  along  the  line — both  points 
being  clearly  to  the  popular  taste. 

Presently  the  talk  shifted  to  racing — a  subject  on 
which  McCarthy  had  passed  as  an  authority  in  the  Senior 
Combination  Room  at  Cambridge,  having  once  drawn  a 
horse  in  the  Calcutta  Sweepstakes.  It  was  true  that  it 
was  a  non-starter,  still  it  had  lifted  him  out  of  the  ruck 
— and  to  live  up  to  his  reputation  he  had  had  perforce 
to  become  a  student  of  form.  So  he  was  again  able  to 
acquit  himself  with  credit.  Encouraged  by  his  success, 
he  ventured  to  ask  his  neighbour  on  the  other  side  if  he 
would  join  him  in  a  drink. 

Unfortunately  the  landlord  heard  the  invitation. 

'  'Ere,  none  o'  that,"  he  cried  in  a  scandalized  voice. 
"  No  treating  'ere — do  yer  think  I  want  ter  lose  my  licence  ?" 

Remember,  O  Reader,  that  this  was  in  the  days  when 
D.O.R.A.  was  a  skittish  young  thing,  and  even  more 
arbitrary  than  in  her  present  maturity.  If  you  must  drink 
— and  she  supposed  you  must,  otherwise  where  would  the 
money  come  from  for  the  War — she  would  at  least  see  that 
you  drank  at  your  own  expense,  and  not  at  your  neighbour's. 

Poor  McCarthy  hung  his  head  whilst  the  assembled 
company  glared  at  him  in  patriotic  indignation — especially 
the  man  to  whom  he  had  made  the  offer,  and  whose  agonized 
adjuration  to  "  Say  it  a  bit  quieter "  had  come  just  too 
late. 

It  was  the  end  of  all  his  hopes.  From  that  moment 
he  was  a  social  pariah,  excluded  from  all  intercourse. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  honr  of  this  he  threw  in  his  hand, 
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and  inquired  of  the  landlord  at  what  time  the  next  train 
left  for  London. 

"  Trine  ter  London — yer  won't  get  no  trine  ter  London 
— not  ter  night.  The  last  one's  been  gorn  ten  minutes 
ago." 

There  was  a  snigger  at  the  lawless  upstart's  discomfiture 
— it  is  always  comforting  to  local  pride  to  see  that  there 
are  blowholes  in  the  omniscience  of  the  man  from  the 
Metropolis. 

"  Good  Lord — the  last  train  gone !  Do  you  think  I  can 
get  a  bed  anywhere  ?  " 

Public  feeling  veered  round  again — he  was  a  stranger 
and  in  distress.  The  man  by  his  side  offered  a  suggestion. 

"  Well,  there's  the  hotel— if  it  ain't  full  up.  And  Mrs. 
Robbins,  in  Fellows  Road — she's  the  wife's  sister — she's 
got  a  room  to  let — though  I  dunno  as  she'd  care  to  take 
anybody  just  for  one  night." 

McCarthy  pricked  up  his  ears.  Fellows  Road — why, 
that  was  the  road  just  behind  Cornwall  Terrace — he'd 
seen  the  name  when  he  walked  round  the  garden  wall. 

"  I'd  be  glad  if  she  would  take  me,"  he  answered. 
"  And  maybe  I  shall  be  staying  longer  than  one  night — 
I'm  looking  for  a  place  where  I  can  be  quiet  for  a  bit." 

"Well,  come  along  o'  me  then — I'm  going  that  way." 

On  the  strength  of  her  brother-in-law's  introduction, 
Mrs.  Robbins  consented  to  let  the  room.  And  her 
graciousness  did  not  end  there,  for  she  mentioned  that  she 
was  just  about  to  have  a  cup  of  tea,  and  inquired  whether 
McCarthy  would  join  her.  He  did — and  found  that  he 
had  struck  oil  at  last.  If  it  was  information  he  wanted 
Mrs.  Robbins  could  supply  it — and  there  was  no  need  for 
pumping — the  stream  welled  forth  unaided. 

In  courtesy  to  his  hostess  he  proffered  some  explanation 
of  his  presence  in  Reigate.  He  had  come  back  from  the 
Front  after  shell  shock,  and  he  wanted  to  be  quiet  some- 
where. Not  in  London — there  was  too  much  noise  there — 
and  too  many  air  raids — and  not  too  far  away,  as  he  had 
to  go  up  to  Town  pretty  frequently.  A  friend  had  advised 
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him  to  try  Reigate,  so  he  had  come  down  that  evening 
and  had  been  strolling  round  near  there — Cornwall  Terrace 
and  so  on — and  he'd  thought  it  looked  a  nice  part  and 

That  was  practically  his  last  contribution  to  the 
conversation.  At  the  word  '  nice  '  the  gush  started. 

Nice  part — she  should  think  it  was  a  nice  part — and 
nice  people  too.  Did  he  know  that  in  that  house  right  in 
front  of  them  there  was  a  real  Lord — well  as  good  as  a  Lord 
—he  was  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Cranborough — the  Hon. 
Philip  Rolleson.  As  a  hard-working  woman  Mrs.  Robbins 
had  no  use  for  literal  parasites  such  as  the  silent  '  h." 

McCarthy  expressed  surprise,  and  the  flow  continued. 

"  A  real  nice  gentleman  if  ever  there  was  one.  A  lovely 
place  he  had  —  Cranborough  Towers  —  seven  gardeners 
and  ten  men  in  the  stables — an'  he  give  it  all  up  last 
summer — it's  a  hospital  now — and  he's  living  here — and 
he  won't  have  a  man  about  the  place — says  they  should 
be  all  doing  war  work — them  as  can't  fight.  He's  just  got 
that  little  house — and  only  Mrs.  Scrobbs  to  do  for  him — she 
was  housekeeper  in  his  mother's  time — she  was  telling  me 
about  her  ladyship. 

"  I  knows  her  well,  I  does — though  she  ain't  too  easy 
to  talk  to — deaf  as  the  bedpost — though  p'raps  I  oughtn't 
to  mention  such  a  thing  before  a  gentleman.  And  the 
rheumatiks  that  bad  she  can  hardly  do  the  stairs.  But 
he  ain't  much  trouble,  though  he  is  a  Honorable — just  an 
egg  for  his  breakfast  and  a  chop  for  his  dinner.  And  so 
good  to  everybody  round  here — sent  ten  pounds  to  the 
last  Flag  Day  he  did — and  just  as  polite  as  if  he  wasn't 
a  gentleman  at  all — bowed  to  me  he  did  when  he  was 
standing  at  the  gate  last  Tuesday,  an'  I  come  out  of  the 
door." 

And  so  the  catalogue  of  the  distinguished  resident's 
virtues  continued  till  the  last  drop  in  the  teapot  was 
exhausted,  and  Mrs.  Robbins  gave  the  signal  for  retirement. 

And  everything  she  had  said  fitted  so  exactly  with  the 
character  that  McCarthy  would  have  assigned  to  a  man  of 
the  Patrician's  appearance.  According  to  Mrs.  Robbins  he 
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had  wonderful  collections  at  the  Towers — was  a  marvel  of 
learning — had  written  books  innumerable — and  was  at 
the  back  of  every  philanthropic  scheme  started  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Nevertheless,  McCarthy  tried  to  get  a  further  look  at 
the  house  before  he  turned  in — his  window  commanded 
the  garden  of  No.  23.  But  clouds  had  come  up  and  covered 
the  moon,  and  the  night  was  so  pitch  black  that  he  could 
hardly  even  detect  the  outlines  of  the  houses  in  Cornwall 
Terrace. 

It  had  been  a  mild  evening,  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  he  woke  feeling  distinctly  chilly — so  much  so  that 
he  decided  to  close  the  window  for  greater  warmth. 

The  weather  had  changed  completely.  The  clouds  had 
cleared  away  and  the  moon  was  again  shining  brightly. 
He  could  not  even  now  see  much  of  the  house,  for  the  moon 
was  behind  it — but  beyond  the  shadow  he  could  distinguish 
every  detail.  No  wonder  he  was  cold — there  was  a  hard 
frost — he  could  see  that  the  grass  plot  in  the  middle  of 
the  garden  at  No.  23  was  quite  white.  And  then  he  saw 
something  else.  There  was  a  man  coming  across  that  grass 
plot — a  man  not  in  the  least  like  the  Patrician. 

A  moment  later  another  followed  from  the  shadow  of 
the  house.  And  Mrs.  Robbins  had  said  that  the  noble 
owner  would  never  have  a  man  about  the  place. 

The  two  men  crossed  the  garden  quickly  to  a  gate  in 
the  side  wall  which  the  first  unlocked,  and  a  minute  after 
they  came  round  the  corner  into  Fellows  Road,  passing 
right  under  McCarthy's  window,  though  he  could  see  little 
of  them,  for  they  were  now  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall.  So 
soon  as  they  were  past  he  leant  out  of  the  window  to  follow 
their  movements  as  long  as  possible,  but  all  he  could  tell 
was  that  they  were  going  towards  the  main  road,  and 
going  pretty  quickly  too. 

Hullo — there  was  a  motor — on  the  main  road  he  thought 
— it  had  stopped  now — the  engine  was  still  running  but 
the  gear  was  silent.  Half  a  minute — and  it  was  off 
again — worse  noise  from  the  gear  than  ever — natural 
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enough  that,  the  driver  would  have  to  get  into  first  gear  to 
start.  And  as  it  started  a  church  clock  struck  five. 

McCarthy  closed  the  window,  lit  a  pipe  and  returned  to 
bed  to  think  things  over. 

First  of  all  to  marshal  the  facts  he  knew — he  could 
theorize  afterwards. 

Those  two  men  had  come  out  of  No.  23 — and  they 
didn't  belong  there — if  Mrs.  Robbins  had  been  correct — 
and  they  were  going  back  sometime — because  one  of  them 
had  brought  away  the  gate-key  with  him.  Then  they  had 
gone  towards  the  main  road — about  two  minutes'  walk. 
And  two  minutes  later  a  car  had  come  along  that  road — 
and  stopped  just  the  time  necessary  for  someone  to  get  on 
board. 

It  might  have  been  mere  chance  they  might  have 
begged  a  ride  on  a  passing  car — but  it  was  a  strange 
coincidence.  And  the  arrival  of  the  car  exactly  as  the 
clock  struck  five — there  was  a  touch  of  Teuton  exactitude 
about  that. 

So  much  for  the  known  facts — but  their  meaning 
escaped  him  entirely.  There  was  too  little  to  go  on — just 
that  two  men  had  come  from  No.  23,  and  that  Mrs.  Robbins 
had  said  that  there  were  no  men  there. 

At  half-past  seven  Mrs.  Robbins  herself  appeared  with 
his  morning  tea,  and  inquired  anxiously  how  he  had  slept. 

His  answers  were  most  satisfactory  from  the  landlady's 
point  of  view.  He  had  had  an  excellent  night — the  best 
for  weeks.  Reigate  evidently  suited  him,  and  he  thought 
he  would  stay  on. 

His  first  intention  was  to  go  back  to  London  for  his 
luggage,  but  a  glance  at  the  Railway  Time  Table  deterred 
him.  A  Sabbath  Day's  journey  under  war-time  schedules 
was  no  light  matter. 

He'd  get  a  shave  in  the  town  and  let  the  luggage  wait 
till  to-morrow — when  you  have  passed  a  year  at  the  Front; 
and  another  in  a  Turkish  prison  camp,  the  thought  of 
wearing  the  same  shirt  and  collar  two  days  running  loses 
much  of  its  terrors. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE   BIKE   THAT   DIDN'T 

AFTER  breakfast  McCarthy  walked  down  into  the  town  for 
his  shave,  and  also  procured  a  copy  of  The  People — he 
had  been  unable  to  get  an  evening  paper  the  night  before. 
But  there  was  not  a  word  about  either  Hobson  or  Jones — 
which  was  quite  understandable  if  the  Secret  Service  had 
intervened,  for  the  Press  Censorship  was  a  very  real  thing 
in  those  days. 

He  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  at  his  bedroom  window, 
but  nothing  of  the  slightest  interest  occurred.  An  aged 
female — presumably  Mrs.  Scrobbs — appeared  once  or  twice 
at  the  back  door  of  No.  23,  and  at  half -past  twelve  its 
owner  came  out  and  walked  up  and  down  the  garden  for 
twenty  minutes  or  so.  And  that  was  all. 

Nevertheless,  McCarthy  had  a  conviction  that  those 
men  would  return,  and  if  they  did  he  had  determined  to 
ascertain  where  they  went.  So  in  the  afternoon  he  made  a 
round  of  the  local  garages,  and  finally  succeeded  in  hiring  a 
somewhat  ancient  motor-bicycle,  overcoming  the  reluctance 
of  the  proprietor  to  entrust  his  treasure  to  a  stranger  by 
agreeing  to  a  deposit  which  was  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  most  optimistic  estimate  of  its  value. 
After  a  short  ride  to  try  its  paces  he  returned  to  Fellows 
Road,  and  stabled  it  in  the  coal-shed. 

During  tea  he  tentatively  approached  the  subject  of  a 
latch-key,  but  with  no  success  whatever. 

Rhadamanthus  might  well  have  taken  finishing  lessons 
from  Mrs.  Robbins.  She  had,  as  she  explained  at  length, 
her  own  rules,  and  she  wasn't  going  to  change  them — not 
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for  nobody — and  them  as  didn't  like  them  might  go  else- 
where. And  well  in  the  forefront  of  the  Code  was  the 
rule  that  she  bolted  the  door  before  she  went  to  bed,  and 
that  there  was  no  entry  till  she  rose  again. 

McCarthy  bowed  before  the  storm,  and  retired  to  his 
bedroom,  where  he  prudently  put  in  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep 
in  anticipation  of  his  proposed  vigil.  Then  he  revisited 
the  White  Hart  for  dinner,  and  at  ten  o'clock  started 
his  watch. 

It  was  weary  work,  and  cold  work  too,  for  the  night 
was  so  dark  he  must  rely  more  on  ears  than  eyes — and 
that  entailed  an  open  window. 

He  heard  the  clock  strike  eleven,  midnight,  and  then 
one  o'clock — and  after  that  he  must  have  dozed  off.  But  it 
was  the  light  sleep  of  the  expectant  watcher,  and  he  woke 
at  the  first  sound. 

There  was  a  motor  of  some  kind — and  it  was  quite 
near.  But  it  certainly  wasn't  the  same  as  the  one  he  had 
heard  last  night.  This  was  much  more  silent.  Now  it 
had  stopped — no  it  hadn't — he  could  hear  the  creak  of 
wheels,  though  the  engine  wasn't  running — someone  must 
be  pushing  it — someone  with  rubber  soles,  for  there  were 
no  footsteps  audible.  And  it  was  coming  closer  and  closer 
— right  past  the  corner  of  Fellows  Road.  He  could  just 
see  a  dim  outline — it  looked  higher  than  an  ordinary  car — 
more  like  a  small  van. 

They  were  stopping  now — that  would  be  just  by  the 
gate  of  No.  23.  Hullo  ! — they'd  taken  it  inside — that  was 
the  crunch  of  wheels  on  gravel — though  he  hadn't  heard 
the  gate  open — they  must  keep  it  well  oiled.  There  was 
no  telling  how  long  the  van's  stay  would  last — he'd  better 
get  to  '  Action  Quarters  '  at  once. 

He  looked  at  his  watch — one  minute  to  two — Teuton 
exactitude  again. 

He  went  barefooted  past  Mrs.  Robbins's  door,  whence 
proceeded  sounds  so  regular  and  powerful  as  to  suggest 
that  this  thoughtful  precaution  lest  he  disturb  her  slumbers 
had  been  somewhat  superfluous. 
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Then  he  got  a  nasty  jar.  Of  course  he  had  expected 
to  find  the  door  locked  and  bolted,  but  as  the  normal 
function  of  a  house-door  is  only  to  keep  intruders  out,  he 
had  counted  on  the  key  having  been  left  in  the  lock. 

But  Mrs.  Robbins's  watchword  was  '  Thorough  ' — 
or  perhaps  his  queries  about  a  latch-key  had  roused  her 
suspicions,  and  she  had  decided  that  the  door  should  bar 
exit  as  well  as  entry.  At  any  rate,  the  key  was  gone, 
and  probably  was  safely  bestowed  beneath  her  pillow.  A 
nuisance — still,  he'd  escaped  from  Amara,  and  he  wasn't 
going  to  be  held  prisoner  in  Fellows  Road.  He  crept  into 
the  sitting-room,  donned  his  boots,  slipped  up  the  window 
and  was  out  in  the  garden. 

There  was  no  lock  on  the  coal- shed  —  he  had  made 
sure  of  that  the  night  before — and  he  managed  to  remove 
the  bicycle  without  undue  noise,  wheeling  it  to  a  position 
about  fifty  yards  from  the  gate  of  No.  23. 

Another  weary  wait — a  wait  during  which  the  clock 
struck  twice.  But  about  a  quarter  past  four  he  heard 
again  the  crunch  on  the  gravel,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
the  creaking  of  the  wheels  on  the  road. 

The  creaking  became  no  louder — fainter  if  anything — 
they  must  be  going  away  from  him.  He  followed  cautiously, 
pushing  the  bicycle  before  him,  and  stopping  frequently 
to  be  sure  he  was  keeping  his  full  distance. 

Five  minutes  later  he  heard  the  hum  of  the  van's  engine, 
and  simultaneously  its  lights  came  on.  He  mounted  the 
bicycle,  and  at  the  fourth  kick  he  got  the  engine  going, 
just  as  the  van  turned  off  in  the  direction  of  the  road  to 
Brighton.  He  was  rather  in  a  quandary  on  the  question 
of  his  light.  He  had  put  it  on  to  go  through  the  town, 
but  out  in  the  open  there  was  a  danger  that  those  in  front 
might  detect  it  and  become  suspicious.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  not  an  expert  motor  cyclist,  and  did  not 
relish  the  prospect  of  riding  on  an  unknown  road  in  the 
dark. 

It  was  lucky  it  was  a  van  he  was  after — they  couldn't 
see  behind  from  the  driving-seat  of  the  van.  But  there 
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might  be  several  men  in  it — some  of  them  sitting  at  the 
back — and  then 

And  then — the  lamp  saved  him  any  further  worry  by 
going  out  of  its  own  accord — and  a  minute  later  he  found 
himself  in  the  ditch. 

It  was  not  a  bad  spill,  and  he  was  up  again  at  once. 
But  the  engine  was  more  obstinate  this  time,  and  he  had 
lost  five  minutes  before  he  was  moving  again.  And  he'd 
lose  that  van  too  if  he  wasn't  slippy — it  had  been  moving 
at  a  fair  pace — and  at  any  moment  it  might  take  a  side  road. 

Hurrah  ! — there  was  a  gleam  of  moonlight — he  could 
let  the  old  bus  out  now.  If  he  could  keep  this  pace  up  he'd 
be  on  to  that  van  again  in  no  time. 

And  he  was — almost  too  literally — he  only  just  swerved 
in  time. 

The  van  was  drawn  up  half  off  the  road  with  every 
light  out.  And  there  were  two  or  three  men  standing  by 
it — he  only  missed  one  of  them  by  about  a  hundredth 
of  a  millimetre. 

The  fellow  addressed  some  kind  remarks  to  him — he 
wished  he'd  been  able  to  stop  and  hear  them — it  might 
have  given  him  a  pointer — a  man  often  flies  to  his  mother 
tongue  for  more  effective  profanity.  But  it  wouldn't  do 
at  all.  If  they  were  engaged  on  the  sort  of  job  he  suspected 
they'd  probably  give  pretty  short  shrift  to  the  stranger 
who  barged  in  on  them  at  an  awkward  moment. 

He  was  past  them  now — but  he  mustn't  stop — not  whilst 
they  could  hear  him — or  they'd  get  suspicious.  And  yet 
he  must  be  near  enough  to  follow  them  whichever  way 
they  went.  The  only  thing  would  be  to  run  on  half  a  mile 
or  so,  and  then  walk  the  machine  back. 

He  did  so,  stopping  so  soon  as  he  could  hear  their  voices, 
and  choosing  a  point  where  he  was  hidden  from  them  by 
a  bend  in  the  road,  for  by  now  there  was  bright  moonlight. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  heard  the  engine  start,  and  almost 
immediately  the  van  ran  past  him  as  he  crouched  in  the 
ditch. 

He  gave  it  a  minute's  law  and  then  remounted.     But 
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try  as  he  would  that  engine  would  not  start.  He  kicked 
again  and  again — then  twiddled  the  levers  and  kicked  some 
more — but  never  got  a  buzz. 

It  was  a  cold  night,  but  he  was  pouring  with  sweat 
when,  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  he  gave  the  bike  best. 
It  was  about  as  sickeningly  flat  an  end  to  the  adventure 
as  could  be  imagined.  And  God  alone  knew  if  he'd  get 
another  such  chance  to  track  that  van. 

One  thing  he  could  do — see  what  they'd  been  up  to 
back  there  by  the  road-side. 

Even  this  wasn't  too  easy.  He  had  had  a  lot  of  things 
to  think  of  when  he  flashed  past  that  van,  and  he  hadn't 
noted  its  position  with  any  exactitude.  Still,  he  knew  the 
spot  to  fifty  yards  or  so. 

At  first  he  could  see  nothing  whatever  extraneous  to 
the  ordinary  landscape — the  conditions  were  not  good,  for 
the  clouds  had  come  up  again,  and  the  moonlight  was  only 
intermittent.  Then,  in  a  bright  interval,  he  located  the 
marks  of  the  van's  wheels  on  the  grass,  and  in  the  ditch 
nearby  found  a  heap  of  what  looked  like  broken  limestone. 
There  might  be  some  connection. 

He  continued  his  investigations  till  he  at  last  sighted 
something  brown  just  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  heap 
and  disinterred  it.  It  was  a  sandbag. 

That  was  all  he  found — but  it  added  a  basic  fact  to 
the  mystery  of  No.  23.  They — whoever  they  were — were 
digging  there — and  doing  it  in  secret.  And  the  rock  that 
was  excavated  was  packed  into  sandbags,  and  then  dumped 
at  odd  spots  in  the  surrounding  country. 

The  retreat  to  Reigate  lacked  no  element  of  ignominy 
or  discomfort.  The  moonlight  lasted  just  long  enough  to 
enable  him  to  appreciate  the  message  of  the  first  milepost — 
seven  solid  miles  to  go  pushing  that  damned  bike — and  then 
the  clouds  banked  up,  and  the  rain  began  to  fall  mercilessly 
and  uninterruptedly. 

It  was  half-past  eight  when  the  hang-dog  figure  rang 
the  bell  of  No.  17  Fellows  Road.  The  conversation  which 
followed  was  short  and  to  the  point — though  perhaps 
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conversation  is  hardly  the  appropriate  word,  for  Mrs. 
Robbins  neither  invited  nor  permitted  explanations. 

She  would  not  have  such  goings  on — not  in  her  house — 
that  was  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.  And  them  as  opened 
some  people's  windows  to  get  out  unbeknown,  maybe 
opened  other  people's  windows  to  get  in  unbeknown.  And 
she  didn't  want  such  as  them  round  her  house — she'd 
always  been  respectable,  she  had. 

And  leaving  the  window  unlatched  too — maybe  he'd 
thought  he  could  sneak  in  without  her  knowing.  Why, 
she  might  have  been  murdered  in  her  bed. 

There  was  the  gate — and  he  could  go  out  of  it — he 
shouldn't  set  foot  within  her  doors  again.  But  before  he 
went  he'd  pay  her  her  dues.  He'd  said  he  would  take  the 
room  by  the  week — so  there'd  be  a  week's  rent — and  a 
week  for  notice — two  pun  ten — and  if  she  didn't  have  it 
she'd  call  the  nearest  policeman — that  she  would. 

McCarthy  paid  up  meekly  and  silently,  and  turned 
towards  the  town. 

He  had  whiled  away  that  weary  seven  miles  by  the 
preparation  of  two  orations.  The  first — an  address  of  excuse 
to  Mrs.  Robbins — had  died  still-born.  The  second,  skilfully 
compounded  of  biting  irony  and  scathing  vituperation,  was 
reserved  for  the  proprietor  of  that  motor-cycle. 

For  there  was  the  real  villain  of  the  piece.  The  men  in 
the  van — they  might  be  criminals — but  they  were  on  the 
other  side — he  couldn't  blame  them  for  making  their  escape 
— and  they  wouldn't  have  done  if  that  bike  hadn't  jibbed. 
And  Mrs.  Robbins — well,  he  could  see  her  point  of  view. 
But  there  wouldn't  have  been  any  trouble  there — he'd 
have  been  safe  back  in  bed  before  she  was  up — if  that  bike 
hadn't  sat  down  on  him. 

He  mentally  ran  through  the  heads  of  that  address 
— and  thought  of  several  addenda — real  snorters.  He 
needn't  be  squeamish  here — the  man  was  outside  the  pale. 

He  sighted  him  standing  at  the  garage  door — all 
unconscious  that  he  had  been  appointed  whipping  boy  for 
Providence. 
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McCarthy  handed  over  the  machine  with  a  few  colourless 
words  descriptive  of  what  had  occurred — he  didn't  want 
to  start  on  too  high  a  note — the  crescendo  would  come 
later. 

"  Couldn't  get  it  to  start,  sir.    I'm  very  sorry.    Lem'me 


see." 


A  twiddle  of  the  levers — a  single  skilful  kick — and  the 
engine  sprang  to  instant  life  with  a  roar  which  rang  in 
McCarthy's  ears  like  the  echoes  of  demoniac  laughter. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  THIRD  DEGREE 

LIFE  had  resumed  much  of  its  normal  colouring  as 
McCarthy  sat  in  the  lounge  of  the  Cecil  at  six  o'clock 
that  evening.  A  day's  sleep,  a  bath  and  a  shave  had 
restored  him  considerably  —  and  the  dry  Martini  at  his 
side  was  carrying  the  good  work  on. 

Looking  back  on  the  happenings  of  the  past  night,  he 
could  see  that,  in  spite  of  his  misadventures,  he  had  made 
real  progress.  For  he  had  ascertained  definitely  that  there 
was  dirty  work  of  some  kind  going  on  under  the  Patrician's 
aegis,  and  he  could  therefore  give  the  go-by  to  all  doubts, 
and  concentrate  on  the  task  of  discovering  exactly  what 
that  dirty  work  was. 

How  he  was  to  do  it  he  could  not  determine,  but  clearly 
Reigate  was  the  best  base  of  operations.  He  would  return 
there  and  take  a  room  at  the  White  Hart.  It  looked  as  if 
the  mysterious  visitors  to  No.  23  came  nightly — he  might 
have  better  hunting  next  time.  But  there  was  no  hurry 
— nothing  seemed  to  happen  there  till  the  small  hours — he 
could  dine  in  Town  and  go  down  to  Reigate  afterwards. 

The  dinner  part  of  the  programme  appealed  to  him 
considerably,  for  he  had  not  eaten  for  nearly  twenty-four 
hours — the  sodden  and  disheartened  creature  who  had 
fled  from  the  demoniac  buzz  of  that  treacherous  bicycle 
had  had  neither  thought  nor  appetite  for  breakfast. 

He  debated  the  choice  of  a  restaurant  with  the  care 
that  such  a  question  demanded  under  the  circumstances, 
and  finally  decided  on  Romano's.  It  was  a  bright,  cheerful 
place,  with  a  band  and  lots  of  people,  and  they'd  done  him 
very  well  the  last  time. 
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And  they  did  him  very  well  this  time,  so  that  he  strolled 
into  Charing  Cross  Station  at  half- past  nine  right  on  the 
top  of  his  form. 

He  quickened  his  step  as  he  saw  that  the  train  from 
Reigate  was  in — they  worked  largely  on  the  '  shuttle ' 
system  in  those  days — and  was  already  discharging  its 
stream  of  passengers.  And  then  he  stopped  suddenly — for 
in  the  midst  of  that  stream  was  the  unmistakable  figure  of 
the  Honourable  Philip  Rolleson. 

He  pivoted  quickly  and  walked  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  station,  returning  when  the  stream  was  past  to  collect 
his  luggage  from  the  hotel  porter  and  secure  his  place  on 
the  train. 

He  passed  the  first  part  of  the  journey  in  fruitless 
cogitations  as  to  the  possible  reasons  for  the  Patrician's 
visit  to  London.  And  then  another  aspect  of  the  situation 
occurred  to  him.  This  was  the  last  train  to  Reigate — so 
Rolleson  could  not  return  that  night,  and  the  only  occupant 
of  No.  23  would  be  the  deaf  and  decrepit  Mrs.  Scrobbs. 
If  he  were  ever  to  investigate  the  house  now  was  the  time. 

And  it  were  well  if  he  moved  quickly — he  should  be 
away  before  the  diggers  arrived  for  their  nightly  toil. 
There 'd  be  no  point  in  going  to  the  White  Hart — it  would 
waste  time  and,  should  things  go  wrong,  and  a  rapid  retreat 
from  Reigate  prove  necessary,  a  mysterious  guest  who 
had  taken  a  room  and  then  disappeared  would  certainly 
be  remembered  with  suspicion.  He  could  leave  his  bag 
at  the  station  cloakroom. 

He  did  so,  and  then  walking  smartly,  arrived  at  Cornwall 
Terrace  just  as  the  church  clock  struck  eleven.  No 
reasonable  housebreaker  could  have  asked  for  better 
conditions — a  misty  night — an  empty  street — and  not  a 
sign  of  a  light  in  any  visible  window.  Under  [these 
circumstances  an  escalade  of  the  garden  wall  seemed  a 
work  of  supererogation,  when  the  railings  on  the  street 
were  only  four  feet  high.  And  even  this  obstacle 
disappeared,  for  the  front  gate  was  unlocked. 

The  darkness — an  ally  up  to  now — proved  rather  a 
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nuisance  when  he  got  to  the  scene  of  serious  operations  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  for  at  first  he  could  see  nothing 
whatever,  and  though  he  had  a  torch  he  dare  not  use  it — 
he  remembered  how  visible  that  garden  was  from  the 
windows  of  Fellows  Road.  But  the  difficulty  was  of  short 
duration.  Every  detail  of  the  exterior  of  the  house  was 
engraven  on  his  memory,  and  as  his  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  the  darkness  he  quickly  located  the  scullery 
window,  which  he  had  selected  as  the  most  promising 
point  of  attack. 

He  had  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  appliances  for 
effecting  a  skilful  entrance — he  must  rely  on  the  crudest 
of  all  methods.  He  wrapped  his  greatcoat  round  his  left 
arm  and  led  in  orthodox  ring  fashion.  There  was  a  tinkle 
of  falling  glass,  but  nothing  likely  to  wake  a  sleeper,  so  he 
continued  his  operations. 

He  had  chosen  an  upper  pane  so  that  he  could  reach 
the  catch  easily,  but  the  actual  entry  proved  a  real  struggle. 
With  the  window  full  up  there  was  only  just  room  to  wriggle 
through  lying  flat,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  obtain  a  purchase  that  would  enable  him  to 
operate  in  this  position. 

He  succeeded  at  last,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  a  nasty 
tumble  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  scullery.  His  respect  for 
Bill  Sykes  rose  considerably — clearly  housebreaking  was 
no  amateur  affair,  but  a  thoroughly  skilled  profession. 
But  he  certainly  could  not  depend  on  that  window  for  a 
rapid  retreat — before  going  farther  he  must  prepare  another 
means  of  exit.  Luckily  this  was  not  difficult.  The  scullery 
door  was  locked  and  bolted,  but  the  key  was  in  situ.  He 
opened  it  and  left  it  conveniently  ajar.  Then  he  passed 
into  the  kitchen  and  brought  out  his  torch. 

Ah — there  was  the  switch — and  the  windows  were 
shuttered — good  old  Dora — he  could  turn  the  light  on 
safely.  And  this  done,  he  moved  towards  the  farther  door. 

But  half-way  there  he  spun  round  rapidly — he  had 
heard  a  movement  behind  him. 

"  Put  up  your  hands,  Captain  McCarthy.' ' 
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He  obeyed  quickly — that  time-honoured  formula  does 
not  invite  hesitation,  especially  when  it  comes  from  behind 
you.  But  he  continued  his  rotation — he  must  see  his 
opponent. 

That  damned  girl  again — the  one  from  the  office.  So 
she'd  been  in  with  the  Huns  after  all — he  needn't  have  had 
any  qualms  about  the  way  he'd  handled  her. 

But  the  positions  were  reversed  now.  That  bulldog 
revolver  was  small  but  workmanlike — and  so  was  the 
hand  that  held  it. 

A  thoroughly  unpleasant  female — just  the  sort  Kipling 
wrote  of.  But  handsome — Jove,  she  was  that.  The  Fury 
type  —  no,  that  wasn't  fair  to  her  —  Juno  rather  —  that 
hard  -  set  mouth  —  those  unwavering  eyes  —  that  would 
have  been  just  how  Juno  looked — she  could  be  pretty 
unpleasant  too  at  times — spretce  injuria  formce — perhaps 
not  very  appropriate  here — but  the  best  he  could  think  of 
with  that  damned  gun  laid  on  him. 

And  then  the  hard  lines  in  her  face  relaxed — the  stony 
determination  of  the  eyes  was  broken  by  a  wave  of  doubt 
and  indecision. 

"  Why,  you're  not  the  man — you're  not  Captain 
McCarthy." 

He'd  been  wondering  how  she'd  start — but  he  wasn't 
prepared  for  this.  What  bee  had  she  got  in  her  bonnet  ? 
And  how  should  he  use  it — say  he  was  himself  or  deny 
it — or 

And  then  he  saw  the  girl's  eyes  waver — drop  from  his 
face  to  his  clothing,  as  if  seeking  some  means  of  determining 
the  riddle.  And  with  the  lowering  of  her  eyes  the  barrel 
of  her  weapon  had  drooped  too.  Now  was  his  chance. 

He  made  two  quick  steps  forward — but  he  couldn't 
quite  reach  her — the  kitchen  table  was  between  them. 
And  before  he  could  get  round  it  she  had  stepped  back, 
and  was  covering  him  as  steadily  as  before. 

"  Get  back,"  she  said  coldly.  "  Right  back — against 
the  wall.  And  keep  your  hands  up,  or  I  shan't  hesitate  to 
fire." 
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Juno  again  —  and  yet   the    doubt    was  still  there  - 
so  strongly  there  that  it  seemed  to  force  her  to  voice  it 
aloud. 

"  I  can't  understand — you're  the  man  who  was  at  the 
Alsatians — I'd  swear  that — and  yet  you're  not  the  man  who 
used  to  come  to  the  office — he'd  lost  the  end  of  one  finger." 

This  was  too  much  for  McCarthy — he  couldn't  stand 
there  like  a  dummy  whilst  she  was  talking  these 
extraordinary  riddles. 

"  What  man  who  used  to  come  to  the  office  ? "  he 
snapped  out. 

"  Why,  Captain  McCarthy — the  man  who  really  owned 
the  business.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  travelling — or 
pretended  he  did — but  he  came  to  the  office  nearly  every 
week — ever  since  I  went  there  in  November." 

"  Of  course  it  wasn't  me  " — emotion  had  conquered  his 
donnish  regard  for  grammatical  niceties.  "  I  was  in  France 
till  three  weeks  ago." 

"  Then  why  did  you  come  to  the  office  that  night — if 
you  aren't  Captain  McCarthy,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  business  ?  " 

It  was  her  first  direct  question,  but  McCarthy  stood 
silent.  The  pieces  of  the  puzzle  were  beginning  to  take  a 
shape— but  a  shape  so  strange  that  he  dare  not  speak  till 
the  outline  was  clearer.  And  if  this  new  idea  were  right 
— well,  then  he'd  probably  been  wrong  about  the  girl — 
misplaced  her  entirely. 

"  And  what  are  you  doing  here  ? "  she  continued. 

McCarthy  played  for  time. 

"  Well,  it's  a  long  story,"  he  began. 

"  I  don't  care  how  long  it  is,"  she  broke  in,  "  I'm  going 
to  find  out  who  you  are,  and  what  you're  doing,  before  you 
go  out  of  here." 

To  McCarthy's  masculine  mind  it  hardly  seemed  the 
appropriate  setting  for  lengthy  confidences — this  kitchen 
of  a  house  where  neither  of  them  had  the  slightest  right  to 
be,  and  which  had  been  entered  by  the  most  burglarious 
methods.  Still,  he  recognized  that  on  niceties  of  etiquette 
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Woman  is  the  final  arbiter — especially  when  she  has  the 
drop  on  you. 

"  May  I  put  my  hands  down,  then  ? "  he  asked.  "  I 
give  you  my  word  that  I'm  not  armed — and  that  I  won't 
try  to  get  away." 

She  looked  at  him  suspiciously  for  a  moment,  then 
snapped  out  an  order. 

"Turn  round — right  round  against  the  wall — and 
don't  move." 

And  there  he  had  to  stand  ignominiously  whilst  she 
turned  out  his  pockets — she  was  getting  her  own  back  with 
a  vengeance. 

"  Very  well — you  may  turn  round  now — and  put  your 
hands  down.  But  be  careful." 

"  Now,"  she  continued,  "  you  will  tell  me  why  you  are 
here — and  kindly  tell  the  truth." 

It  might  have  been  put  a  little  more  tactfully — but  it 
was  good  advice — McCarthy  saw  that. 

"  I'm  here,"  he  began,  "  because  I  think  there's  dirty 
— there's  treasonable  work  going  on  in  this  house." 

"  What  kind  of  treasonable  work  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I'm  here  to  find  out." 

"  But  why  do  you  think  that  it's  going  on  ?  " 

Good  Lord — this  girl  hadn't  much  to  learn  from  Portia 
— or  Horace  Avory — he  must  give  her  the  real  story.  Of 
course  he  was  taking  a  risk — but  not  a  great  one.  If  the 
girl  were  working  with  the  Huns  she  wouldn't  let  him  go 
now — he'd  said  too  much  already.  And  if  she  were  not — 
well,  she  might  help  him  if  he  could  convince  her  of  the 
truth. 

"  I  saw  two  men  come  out  of  here  on  Sunday  night — or 
Monday  morning,  and " 

"  What  were  you  doing  here  then  ? "  she  interrupted. 
"  Oh — well,  go  on  in  your  own  way." 

"  They  came  out  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning- 
through  the  garden — and  I  know  they  don't  belong  here. 
And  there  was  a  car  waiting  to  take  them  away." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  she  asked  suspiciously,  as  he  paused. 
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"No,  it  isn't — they  came  again  the  next  night — came 
in  a  van  and  went  away  in  it." 

"  And  why  do  you  suppose  they  came,  and  what  were 
they  doing  here  ?  " 

"  They  came  here  to  dig — I'm  sure  of  that,  for  I  followed 
the  van  and  saw  where  they  dumped  the  stuff  they'd  dug 
out.  But  I  haven't  the  foggiest  notion " 

He  stopped  suddenly.  Something  had  shaken  the  girl — 
she  was  staring  at  him  open-mouthed — and  she'd  dropped 
her  arm — if  he  hadn't  been  on  parole  he  could  have  got  that 
gun  to  a  certainty. 

"  Why — do  you  know  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Of  course— do  you  really  mean  that  you  don't  ?  " 

"  I've  just  told  you  that  I  haven't  the "  he  repeated. 

"  You  don't  know  that  this  house  is  close  by  the  Reigate 
Caves — where  there's  the  biggest  store  of  explosives  in  the 
South  of  England  !  " 

It  was  his  turn  to  do  the  open-mouthed  act  now. 
Explosives  would  fill  the  bill  exactly — but  he'd  never 
thought  of  them — he'd  had  the  idea  that  there  was  always 
a  shortage — that  so  soon  as  they'd  made  a  ton  of  T.N.T. 
they  just  packed  it  into  shells  and  dumped  them  over  in 
France. 

That  might  have  been  true  enough  at  the  beginning  of 
the  War — but  there  certainly  wasn't  any  shortage  now — 
there  was  always  plenty  of  ammunition  for  a  push — so 
they  must  keep  a  reserve  somewhere — and  a  place  like  this 
would  be  safer  than  the  other  side — a  Hun  bomber  had  got 
Cheques  dump  in  '16  and  sent  up  umpteen  million  shells. 

The  girl  was  speaking  again  now,  but  her  voice  had  lost 
that  Old  Bailey  touch,  and  she  left  the  revolver  pointing 
harmlessly  at  the  floor. 

"  But  what  made  you  watch  this  house  ? " 

"  I  saw  the  owner — well,  in  bad  company— so  I  followed 
him  and  found  he  lived  here." 

"  Where  did  you  follow  him  from  ? " 

"  I  saw  him  at  Charing  Cross — just  as  I  suppose  you 
saw  me." 
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He  thought  he  had  made  a  hit  and  paused  dramatically 
— it  wouldn't  do  to  let  the  girl  have  it  all  her  own  way. 

But  she  didn't  pay  the  slightest  attention — she  was 
all  agog  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  story. 

"  Yes — yes — and  then  what  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  took  a  room  in  a  house  in  Fellows  Road — just  behind 
here.  And  then  I  watched  and  saw  the  men — and  the 
landlady  had  told  me  that  there  wasn't  a  man  in  the  house 
except  the  owner — who's  quite  an  old  man.  And  then 
next  night  I  followed  on  a  motor-bike — that  was  the  night 
they  had  the  van.  The  bike  broke  down  and  they  got 
away — but  I  found  they'd  dumped  a  load  of  excavated  rock 
which  they'd  packed  in  sand-bags — so  that's  how  I  know. 
And  to-night  I  saw  the  man  who  lives  here  at  Charing  Cross 
again — he'd  come  up  by  the  last  train.  So  I  knew  that 
there'd  be  no  one  here  but  an  old  woman  who's  quite  deaf, 
and  thought  I'd  have  a  '  look-see  ' — try  and  spot  what  they 
were  doing." 

"  And  who  is  the  man  who  lives  here  ? " 

"The  Honourable  Philip  Rolleson — so  my  landlady 
said." 

"  Philip  Rolleson — don't  talk  nonsense — he's  the  last 
man  in  England  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  a  thing." 

"  I'm  sorry  you  think  I'm  talking  nonsense — I  know 
it  sounds  unlikely — but  if  I  were  making  it  up  I  should 
hardly  have  chosen  a  man  like  him." 

It  was  sound  reasoning,  but  the  girl  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention  to  it. 

"  And  who  are  you  ? "  she  asked  sharply,  with  all  the 
old  suspicion  back  in  her  voice. 

"  I'm  Captain  McCarthy — the  real  one." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  '  real  one  '  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  tell  me  that  another  man  has  been  coming 
to  the  office,  and  using  my  name.  I  didn't  know  that — 
but  I  did  know  that  letters  came  there  addressed  to  Captain 
McCarthy — which  weren't  meant  for  me — and  I've  found 
out  the  game  that  Hobson  was  playing." 

'*  You  knew  what  he  was  doing — then  why  didn't  you 
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let  S.D.iQ — I  mean  why  didn't  you  inform  the  Secret 
Service  ?  " 

McCarthy  remained  silent.  The  girl  repeated  her 
question  sharply. 

"  Why  didn't  you  go  to  the  Secret  Service — or  Scotland 
Yard  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't — there  were  things  I  couldn't  very  well 
explain  to  them." 

"  What  things  ?  " 

"Well,  I  wasn't  supposed  to  be  here  at  all — I  was 
supposed  to  be  in  France." 

"  In  the  Army  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You're  not  telling  me  the  truth — Captain  McCarthy 
was  invalided  out — I  know  that's  true." 

McCarthy  said  nothing.  He  was  thinking  hard — trying 
to  see  how  little  he  could  tell  the  girl,  and  yet  satisfy  her 
as  to  his  bona  fides. 

But  she  gave  him  no  peace — another  inconsistency  had 
struck  her. 

"  And  Captain  McCarthy  was  lame — very  lame — I  know 
that  too — and  you're  not  lame  at  all." 

"Oh,  I  was  lame  right  enough,"  he  said  desperately. 
"  That's  why  they  sent  me  back  to  civvies.  But  I  couldn't 
stick  it  over  here — the  Huns  got  my  brother  at  Langenbeeke 
— so  I  went  back  as  a  Tommy — a  C.3  man." 

"Well?" 

"  And  then  I  found  I  had  to  come  back — so  I  came." 

"  You  mean  you  deserted  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer. 

"Why?" 

Parole  or  no  parole  he  couldn't  stand  being  shot  at  like 
this  much  longer.  Ping — ping — ping — the  girl  reminded 
him  of  that  sniper  at  Loos  who  was  after  him  for  five  solid 
minutes,  when  the  communication  trenches  were  blocked, 
and  he'd  had  to  try  the  overland  route  back  to  the  support 
line. 

"  Oh — personal  affairs,"  he  replied  at  last. 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know,"  he  said  with  a  gulp,  "  I  got 
a  letter  about  my  wife — that  she  was  living  with  another 
man. 

"And  so  I  came  back  to  see,"  he  hurried  on — it  was 
better  to  tell  it  his  own  way  than  stand  that  rain  of  questions. 
"  And  it  was  true  enough — I  found  them  together — and  we 
had  a  scrap — but,  couldn't  stand  up  to  him  with  my  game 
leg — it's  been  put  right  since,  but  it  was  no  use  then — so  he 
just  chucked  me  out. 

"  It  isn't  a  pretty  story — but  it's  the  truth." 

"  And  when  did  this  happen  ?  "  she  asked  gently. 

"  The  day  I  got  home — the  day  I  came  round  to  the 
office  and  met  you." 

"  Oh — I'm  so  sorry."  There  was  a  depth  of  sympathetic 
understanding  in  her  voice  that  suddenly  dissolved  his  own 
hostility,  and  left  him  helpless  and  defenceless — conscious 
only  that  he  was  facing  the  woman  to  whom  he  had  given 
every  cause  for  loathing  and  contempt. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  ashamed  I  am  for — for  what 
happened,"  he  said  hesitatingly.  "  I  had  taken  something — 

hasheesh — and — and  it "  his  voice  trailed  off,  utterly 

incapable  of  finishing  the  sentence. 

"  I — I  think  I  can  understand,"  she  answered — and 
then  mercifully  resumed  her  questioning. 

"  How  did  you  find  out  about — about  Mr.  Hobson  ?  " 

"  I  found  some  cipher  notes  he'd  made — they  were 
among  some  papers  of  mine — things  I  fetched  from  the 
office — and  I  found  out  how  to  read  them." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  were  the  man  who  was  there  last 
Friday  night  ?  "  she  said. 

'*  Yes — I  was — and  I'm  very  sorry  I  had  to " 

"  Oh,  don't  trouble  to  apologize  for  that,"  she  broke  in, 
smiling  for  the  first  time.  "  I  liked  you  better  as  a  burglar 
—than  the  other  thing. 

"  But  what  did  you  mean  about  seeing  Mr.  Rolleson  in 
bad  company  ?  "  she  continued  rather  hurriedly. 

"  Oh,  it  was  the  same  night — last  Friday  night — there 
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was  a  letter  at  the  office — you  brought  it  in  yourself — 
saying  that  a  German  spy  had  come  to  London." 

"The  letter  I  brought — oh  yes,  I  remember  now — it 
was  sticking  in  the  slit  of  the  box — it  was  from  Holland, 
and  it  looked  just  an  ordinary  letter  to  the  firm — and  it 
had  been  opened  by  the  Censor — so  how  could  there  be 
anything  in  that  ?  " 

"Well,  there  was  —  in  code,  of  course  —  it  gave  the 
man's  address — and  I  went  there  right  away — and  met 
Rolleson  coming  out — though  I  didn't  know  who  he  was 
then." 

The  girl  looked  utterly  puzzled,  and  it  was  half  a  minute 
before  she  put  her  next  question. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  didn't  make  some  mistake — it  might 
just  have  been  someone  like  Mr.  Rolleson !  " 

"  Quite  sure — I  heard  him  tell  the  man  to  telephone  to 
him  at  four  o'clock  next  day  at  the  Athenaeum,  and  that 
was  where  I  picked  him  up  again." 

"  And  was  the  man  really  a  spy  ? " 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it — I  found  he'd  got  plans  of  one  of  our 
submarines — and  put  the  police  on  to  him  p.d.q." 

"  What  was  his  name  ?  "  she  asked  quickly. 

"  I  don't  know  his  real  name,  of  course — but  he  was 
living  here  under  the  name  of  Michael  Jones." 

Apparently  the  girl's  curiosity  on  this  point  was 
appeased,  for  she  suddenly  changed  direction. 

"  You  didn't  think — when  you  saw  me  at  the  office—- 
with the  letter — that  I  had  been  working  with  Mr.  Hobson 
—spying  ?  " 

She  had  started  hesitatingly,  but  the  sentence  ended 
with  a  note  of  indignation  that  fairly  put  McCarthy's  back 
up.  What — this  girl  might  think  what  she  liked  about 
him — trail  him  all  over  the  place — put  him  through  the 
third  degree  at  the  point  of  a  revolver — tell  him  he  was 
umpteen  different  sorts  of  liar — but  he  mustn't  have  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  her,  however  strong  the  grounds 
might  be.  He'd  teach  her  a  lesson. 

"  My  dear  young  lady," — and  his  irritation  increased  as 
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the  form  of  address  reminded  him  that,  though  he'd  been 
pouring  out  his  innermost  secrets  to  the  girl  for  the  last 
half  hour,  she  hadn't  even  told  him  her  name.  "  Of  course 
I  suspected  you — as  I  should  have  suspected  anyone  I 
found  there  in  those  circumstances." 

"  0 — ooh !  " — the  girl  quivered  as  if  the  roof  had  suddenly 
discharged  a  cold  shower.  Maybe  it  was  as  well  that  she 
no  longer  had  her  ringer  on  that  trigger. 

He'd  touched  her  on  the  raw — he'd  meant  to.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  thanked  Providence  that  her  question 
had  been  directed  as  it  was.  When  she  got  cooler  she'd 
probably  see  his  point  of  view,  and  laugh  at  the  Comedy 
of  Errors  which  had  made  each  take  the  other  for  a  German 
spy.  But,  if  he  knew  anything  about  women — and  what 
man  doesn't  pride  himself  on  such  knowledge,  however 
slight  the  grounds  may  be — she'd  have  found  it  a  great 
deal  harder  to  forgive  him,  if  she  had  known  of  his  real 
suspicions  as  to  why  she  was  meeting  Hobson  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night. 

He'd  shaken  her — there  was  no  doubt  of  that.  He'd 
better  follow  it  up,  and  get  a  little  information  for  himself. 

"  Is  Hobson  really  dead  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly.  "  He 
wasn't  when  I  left  him." 

'  Yes,  he  is,"  she  answered  with  a  little  shudder.  "  He 
was  dead  when  they  found  him — I  think  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  his  heart. 

"  But  how  did  you  know  ?  "  she  continued  after  a  short 
pause.  "  There  was  nothing  in  the  papers  about  it." 

"  I  heard  it  from  a  loafer  in  the  street — just  outside 
the  office — when  I  came  back." 

"  You  came  back — what  for  ?  " 

This  was  awkward — he  hadn't  wanted  to  touch  that 
part  of  the  story.  Still,  he  supposed  he  must  tell  her — it 
was  too  risky  inventing — if  she  caught  him  out  once  she 
might  go  right  off  at  the  deep  end. 

"  I  wanted  to  slacken  up  that  rope  a  bit — so  that  you 
could  wriggle  out  and  get  away — before — before  the  police 
came.  I'd  meant  to  do  it  before  I  left — only  Hobson  loosed 
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off,  and  I  had  to  get  away  quick  or  I  might  have  been  held 
up  and  have  missed  Jones." 

She  looked  at  him  suspiciously. 

"  But  if  you  thought  I  was  a  spy — why  did  you  want 
me  to  get  away  ?  " 

Awkwarder  and  awkwarder.  Anything  he  said  would 
sound  like  sloppy  sentimentality — or,  worse  still,  give  the 
girl  the  idea  that  he  was  soft  on  her.  But  it  had  got  to 
be  faced. 

"  Well,  I  thought  I  owed  you  something  for — for  that 
other  night — and  they  don't  treat  suspected  spies  too 
gently — men  or  women." 

"  But  how  did  you  dare  to  come  back — you  might  have 
blundered  right  into  the  police — not  in  the  street  as  you 
did — but  up  in  the  office  where  you  couldn't  have  got 
away." 

Damn  the  girl — would  she  never  let  up  ? 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  it  was  a  bit  of  a  risk,"  he  said  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders  —  "but  you've  got  to  take  risks 
sometimes — after  all,  there's  a  War  on." 

And  then  he  decided  to  launch  out  for  himself  and  get 
away  from  this  part  of  the  story. 

"  And  now  may  I  ask  you  some  questions  ?  "  he  said 
firmly.  "  Who  you  are,  for  instance." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  you  may,"  she  answered,  "  not 
to-night,  at  any  rate." 

"  All  the  same,  there's  one  question  I  must  put — do  you 
believe  what  I've  told  you  ? " 

"  Yes — I  think  I  do,"  she  said  slowly,  "  I  don't  see  how 
you  could  have  made  it  up — so  as  to  fit  in.  For  there  are 
some  things  I  can  check — such  as  Mr.  Rolleson  being  at 
Charing  Cross  to-night.  I  saw  him — but  I  don't  think  he 
saw  me — I  didn't  want  him  to — I  was  afraid  he'd  stop  to 
talk,  and  that  I  should  lose  track  of  you. 

"And  then  last  Friday — while  the  police  were  at  the 
office — a  message  came  through  for  Colonel — for  the  man 
in  charge — and  I  heard  him  talking  on  the  telephone.  I 
remember  it  quite  clearly — it  was  about  some  man  they'd 
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caught  and  he  said,  '  Good  business  ' — and  '  Plans — L.iy  ' 
— and  then  he  whistled.  And  after  that  they  must  have 
given  him  the  man's  name,  for  he  said,  '  Jones — no  I  can't 
place  him — but  I'll  come  and  give  him  a  look  over  so  soon 
as  I'm  through  here.'  All  that  fits  in — so  I  suppose  I've 
got  to  believe  the  rest — though  I  don't  understand  it  one 
little  bit." 

"  And  yet  you  won't  tell  me  anything  ?  " 

"  Not  now,"  she  said  with  a  smile.  "  For  one  thing,  I 
think  we've  been  here  quite  long  enough." 

"  I  think  we  have,"  he  answered,  "  but  you'll  understand 
why  I  must  go  on  with  the  job  ?  " 

"  But  what  do  you  really  want  to  do  ? " 

"Get  through  that  door  into  the  house — and  see  if  I 
can  find  out  exactly  what  they're  doing." 

She  looked  a  little  doubtful — it  was  one  thing  to  accept 
his  story,  and  quite  another  to  assist  in  burgling  the 
house  of  an  old  family  friend.  But  curiosity  gained  the 
day. 

"  Well — you  can  try — quietly,  mind — but  I  expect 
you'll  find  it  bolted — it  ought  to  be." 

And  it  was — both  at  the  top  and  bottom — and  locked 
as  well  to  judge  by  its  resistance.  The  only  way  of  getting 
through  would  be  to  batter  it  down,  and  that  would 
probably  rouse  the  neighbourhood,  even  if  it  didn't  wake 
the  placid  Mrs.  Scrobbs. 

"  No  go — I'll  have  to  try  another  window,"  was  his 
final  verdict. 

But  the  girl  demurred. 

"  I  shouldn't  do  that — you'll  probably  find  all  the  doors 
are  bolted  like  this.  A  man  in  the  police  once  told  me  it's 
far  the  most  effective  way  of  protecting  the  interior  of  a 
house  —  if  there's  nothing  of  much  value  in  the  ground 
floor  rooms.  Besides,  I  think  that,  if  you  will  leave  it  to 
me,  I  can  get  into  the  house  in  a  much  easier  way." 

Probably  she  was  right — and  in  any  case  he  must  get 
her  away — and  quickly  too.  If  the  diggers  came  and 
found  them,  there  would  almost  certainly  be  a  very  rough 
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house.    Of  course,  the  girl  had  her  revolver — but  it  wouldn't 
do  to  use  it  at  this  stage. 

He  picked  up  his  coat — and  then  stopped  at  the  sight 
of  the  broken  window. 

"  But  look  here — they'll  see  in  the  morning  that  someone 
has  tried  to  break  in — and  that  will  put  the  wind — make 
them  suspicious  I  mean.  And  God  knows  what  they'll 
do  then — send  the  whole  show  up  at  once,  may  be,  if  they're 
far  enough  forward." 

The  girl's  face  fell — but  only  for  an  instant. 
,  "  Oh— I  don't  think  so,"  she  said.    "  It's  just  the  kitchen 
— and  tramps  often  break  into  a  kitchen — you're  always 
seeing  it  in  the  papers." 

"  So  they  do — and  they  generally  have  a  meal  there — 
we'd  better  stage  the  scene  a  bit." 

He  was  moving  towards  the  dresser  to  assemble  the 
necessary  properties,  but  she  stopped  him. 

"  No,  let  me  do  this — I've  got  gloves — and  we  don't 
want  to  leave  any  unnecessary  finger-marks." 

McCarthy  felt  his  admiration  rising — a  good,  practical 
girl  this — and  she'd  been  well  brought  up — taught  the 
things  that  really  matter. 

She  collected  plates  and  placed  them  on  the  table,  and 
then  cut  a  large  slice  of  bread  and  jam  which  she  silently 
held  out  to  him. 

It  was  rhubarb  jam  —  which  he  had  loathed  from  his 
earliest  days.  He  protested  violently — pointed  to  the 
danger  of  tooth-marks  on  the  remnants  left  on  the  plates 
— sketched  out  a  trial  scene  in  which  the  prosecuting 
counsel  compared  them  with  other  slices  he  had  bitten,  and 
convicted  him  out  of  his  own  mouth.  But  the  girl  was 
adamant. 

Next  she  found  a  bottle  of  beer,  and  after  pouring  a 
little  into  a  glass,  handed  the  remainder  to  him.  But 
here  she  met  with  stouter  opposition.  It  was  no  longer  a 
mere  question  of  taste — it  was  a  true  conscientious  objection. 
McCarthy  had  been  a  devoted  lover  of  beer  in  pre-war 
days — the  full,  rich-bodied,  deep-coloured  variety  that  had 
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a  message  for  a  man's  soul.  But  after  a  brief  experience 
of  the  war-time  substitutes,  he  had  determined  that  he 
would  not  desecrate  that  love  by  their  further  absorption 
— it  were  better  to  live  on  his  memories  of  the  past.  So 
the  beer  went  down  the  sink. 

Some  scraps  of  a  cold  leg  of  mutton  were  added  to  the 
plate,  together  with  a  liberal  supply  of  mustard,  and  then 
the  girl  paused  and  looked  round  critically  as  if  in  search 
of  possible  errors  or  omissions. 

"  Yes — I  think  that  looks  all  right,"  she  said  finally, 
"  But  we  ought  to  take  something.  Oh — yes — the  leg  of 
mutton — that  will  do  nicely — you  can  carry  it  under  your 
coat.  And  now  we'd  better  be  going." 

"  Where  are  we  going,"  asked  McCarthy.  "  I  mean — 
where  do  you  propose  to  stop  to-night  ?  " 

"  Stop  for  the  night  ?  Oh,  I  suppose  there  are  hotels 
here — I  could  go  to  one  and  you  could  put  up  at  another." 

"  Ever  tried  going  to  an  hotel  as  a  lone  female  without 
luggage  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I've 
heard  that  the  reception  isn't  usually  enthusiastic." 

"  Oh — I  hadn't  thought  of  that — what  do  you  suggest  ?  " 

This  was  better,  thought  McCarthy — it  had  been  the 
girl  who'd  directed  operations  up  to  now.  And  he  really 
had  a  suggestion — for  he'd  just  remembered  that  he  had 
that  bike  still  on  hire — he  had  been  far  too  crushed  in  the 
morning  to  think  of  asking  for  his  deposit. 

"  I've  got  a  motor-bike  here,"  he  answered,  "  and  I 
could  run  you  up  to  Town  if  you  don't  mind  riding  pillion." 

They  were  in  the  outer  darkness  by  now,  and  he  could 
not  see  her  face,  but  he  had  an  idea  that  she  drew  away 
from  him  as  he  spoke. 

"  Oh,  it  would  be  quite  safe,"  he  added  quickly,  "  you'd 
be  behind  me — and  you've  got  your  gun." 

A  ripple  of  laughter  reassured  him. 

"  Oh,  I  wasn't  afraid  of  you — but  it's  a  long  time  since 
I've  ridden  pillion.  However,  I  suppose  it's  the  only 
way." 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  which  was  only  broken  by  a 
i 
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plea  from  McCarthy  to  be  allowed  to  shed  that  leg  of 
mutton.  But  the  girl  vetoed  it — it  might  shake  their  bona 
fides,  she  explained,  if  they  were  found  to  have  abandoned 
their  booty  without  cause. 

"  Very  well  then,"  was  his  repartee,  "  I  must  trouble 
you  to  take  charge  of  it.  We're  close  to  the  garage  now, 
and  it  might  cause  comment  there." 

He  left  her  hurriedly  and  started  his  attack  on  the 
garage.  For  some  minutes  he  knocked  resultlessly — then 
a  constable  appeared  and  stopped  to  make  inquiries. 
Apparently  satisfied,  he  informed  McCarthy  that  there  was 
no  one  at  the  garage  at  night,  but  that  he  would  show  him 
where  the  owner  lived. 

Luckily  that  owner  was  still  up,  and  accepting 
McCarthy's  hastily  improvised  story  of  an  urgent  telephone 
call  from  London,  he  accompanied  him  back  to  the  garage 
and  delivered  the  motor-bicycle. 

Even  then  his  troubles  were  not  over.  When  he  reached 
the  street  where  he  had  left  the  girl  there  was  no  sign  of 
her.  What  on  earth  had  the  little  idiot  done  ?  Got  tired 
of  waiting  and  lost  herself  in  an  attempt  to  find  him — or 
bolted  and  left  him  in  the  air — or,  on  the  other  hand, 
decided  that  he  had  bolted,  and  gone  off  to  seek  shelter  in 
an  hotel. 

Then  a  worse  possibility  suggested  itself.  That 
constable — a  nasty,  nosey  chap — and  he'd  come  down  that 
way — likely  as  not  he'd  have  wanted  to  know  what  she 
was  up  to — standing  about  there  after  midnight — and  if 
he'd  spotted  her  burden 

McCarthy  broke  into  a  cold  sweat.  His  first  two 
meetings  with  the  lady  had  hardly  been  fortunate,  and  if 
this  third  time  he'd  procured  her  arrest — on  suspicion  of 
a  leg  of  mutton — which  she  daren't  explain — why 

But  luckily  at  this  moment  the  girl  appeared. 

"  I  saw  a  constable  coming  along,  so  I  took  a  little 
walk,"  she  explained. 

"  But  where's  the  precious  leg  of  mutton  ? "  queried 
McCarthy  sarcastically. 
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"  Oh,  that — I  met  such  a  dear  dog — so  I  gave  it  to  him 
— and  he  was  so  nice  about  it — it  was  nearly  as  big  as 
himself,  but  he  didn't  mind  in  the  least — just  trotted  off 
with  it  as  pleased  as  anything.  I  hope  the  poor  little 
fellow  hasn't  a  tummy-ache  in  the  morning.  But  we'd 
better  be  starting — I  think  I  see  that  bobby's  bull's-eye 
again." 

As  if  in  honour  of  its  fair  burden  the  bicycle  behaved 
with  the  greatest  decorum,  and  by  one-thirty  they  had 
crossed  Vauxhall  Bridge.  Here  McCarthy  halted,  and 
inquired  where  he  should  take  her. 

"  Oh,  don't  worry  about  me — drop  me  when  you  get 
to  the  Cecil — I  can  easily  walk  or  get  a  taxi." 

But  McCarthy  insisted — he  could  not  possibly  leave 
her  unescorted  at  that  time  in  the  morning.  Moreover, 
he  had  privately  determined  that  he  would  at  least  discover 
the  elusive  young  lady's  address. 

"  Well,  if  you're  sure  it's  not  too  much  trouble,  the 
address  is  37  Green  Street — it's  just  off  Buckingham  Gate 
— I'll  guide  you." 

In  Buckingham  Gate  she  leant  over  and  called  in  his 
ear: 

"  Next  to  the  left — but  go  slowly — it's  very  slippery — 
and  right  to  the  end  of  the  street." 

He  negotiated  the  turning  with  great  care,  ran  on  to 
the  end  of  the  street,  and  slowed  up  gently. 

"Is  this  right?  "  he  asked,  and  turned  his  head  for  the 
answer — only  to  view  an  empty  saddle. 


CHAPTER  XII 

A   GENTLEMAN  OF  FRANCE 

MCCARTHY'S  irritation  at  the  absence  of  his  pillion  rider 
was  by  no  means  lessened  on  discovering  that  No.  37 
was  non-existent  —  Green  Street  modestly  contenting 
itself  with  thirty  houses.  So  the  minx  had  tricked  him 
again. 

He  went  to  bed  in  a  bad  temper,  and  woke  in  a  worse. 
His  opinions  on  women,  given  in  extenso,  would  not  be 
calculated  to  add  to  the  popularity  of  this  work  in  the 
present  feminist  age,  and  he  comforted  himself  at  breakfast 
by  a  mental  review  of  the  eminent  figures  in  history  who 
had  shared  his  judgment  of  the  female  sex.  Napoleon,  for 
instance,  had  undoubtediy  held  sound  views  as  to  their 
proper  position  —  though  personally  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  robust  rules  enforced  by  the  monks  of  Mount 
Athos  were  more  likely  to  lead  to  a  land  of  peace. 
Again,  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  Bluebeard,  probably 
a  greatly  maligned  man,  though  his  methods  may  have 
lacked  refinement.  At  any  rate,  the  whole  umpteen  millions 
of  the  sluts  were  not  worth  a  moment's  consideration  from 
any  sensible  man — whilst 

At  this  moment  a  page  announced  that  a  lady  was 
waiting  to  see  him,  and  he  hurriedly  left  his  half-eaten 
breakfast  and  rushed  to  the  hall. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  he  began,  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you— 
I  was  so  anxious " 

"  I  can't  have  you  calling  me  your  dear  girl — certainly 
not  in  a  place  like  this — so  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  tell  you 
my  name.  It's  Marjorie  Fleming." 

13* 
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'  Marjorie  Fleming/  —  he  repeated  it  to  himself 
approvingly — a  decidedly  pleasant-sounding  name — suited 
her  admirably — though  there  wasn't  anything  Irish  about 
it — and  he'd  have  sworn  she  came  from  the  Ould  Country 
— it  would  take  an  Irish  girl  to  look  as  fresh  as  that  after 
that  two  ac-emma  stunt.* 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  apologize  for  my  disappearance 
last  night,"  she  continued,  "  but  the  fact  is  I  wasn't  ready 
to  make  arrangements — or  answer  questions — till — till  I'd 
spoken  to  a  friend. 

"  I  have  spoken  to  him.  I  can't  tell  you  what  he  said 
— but  well,  maybe  what  you  told  me  isn't  quite  as  impossible 
as  it  seemed.  Now,  Captain,  I  can  get  into  that  house 
easily — but  will  that  content  you — would  you  be  satisfied 
with  my  report — and  drop  the  whole  thing  if  I  told  you 
to?" 

"  No,"  he  answered  bluntly  and  ungallantly, "  I  shouldn't 
— I  must  see  for  myself." 

"  I  was  afraid  you'd  say  that  —  it  makes  it  much  more 
difficult — but  that's  always  the  way  if  you're  working  with 
a  man — they  never  seem  to  trust  you." 

The  brazen  impudence  of  this  sentiment  from  the 
Lady  of  Green  Street  fairly  took  McCarthy's  breath  away, 
and  before  he  could  think  of  a  rejoinder  that  was  in  the 
least  adequate  she  had  resumed  her  address. 

"  So  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  take  you  too — though  it'll 
be  a  risk.  Now  sit  down  and  listen  to  me — I've  just  ten 
minutes.  First  of  all — has  Mr.  Rolleson  ever  had  a  good 
look  at  you  ?  " 

"  Well — possibly — when  we  passed  on  the  stairs — and 
of  course  he  may  have  seen  me  again  when  I've  been  after 
him — though  I  don't  think  so." 

"  Then  he  probably  has,"  she  rejoined,  "  so  you'll  have 
to  be  disguised — yes — it  would  be  better  for  other  reasons 
too." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  began,  but  she  cut  him 
short. 

*  See  note  on  page  37. 
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"  Please  don't  interrupt — I've  told  you  I  have  only 
ten  minutes.  Now,  do  you  know  any  foreign  languages — 
know  them  well  ?  " 

14  Yes — my  German's  all  right — I  took  my  Ph.D.  at 
Bonn — and  my  French  is  pretty  pat." 

"  German  is  no  good,"  she  answered,  "  but  say 
something  in  French." 

This  had  the  usual  effect  of  such  requests  in  completely 
driving  out  of  his  head  all  ideas  that  could  be  expressed  in 
any  language,  living  or  dead.  Finally,  he  mustered  enough 
intelligence  to  stammer  out :  "  Comment  vous  portez- 
vous  ? " 

"  No — no — no.  I  don't  want  that — nor  '  La  porte- 
plume  du  jardinier.'  Philip  Rolleson  knows  French 
perfectly,  and  I  want  to  see  if  you  could  pass  if  he  started 
talking  to  you.  Now  just  imagine  that  you're  a  young 
Frenchman  talking  to  me — and  remember  a  Frenchman  is 
supposed  to  be  polite." 

The  impudent  little  hussy — he'd  lam  her. 

"  Comme  je  suis  heureux  que  vous  m'avez  rendu 
cette  visite,"  he  began.  "  C'est  comme  un  rayon  du 
soleil  qui  perce  ce  brouillard  morne.  Que  vous  £tes 
charmante " 

"  Thank  you,"  she  interposed  acidly,  "  that  is  quite 
sufficient.  I  only  wished  to  test  your  accent. 

"Now  just  attend  to  me.  The  friend  to  whom  I  spoke; 
Captain  Aberfeldty " 

McCarthy's  brow  wrinkled. 

"  Captain  Aberfeldty,"  he  repeated  slowly. 

"  I  see  you  know  the  name,"  said  the  girl,  and  all  the 
sparkle  had  gone  out  of  her  voice. 

"  I  heard  of  a  Captain  Aberfeldty  in  France — in  fact,  I 
met  him  once — but  he  was " 

"  Shot,"  she  said.  "  Yes,  poor  fellow — he  ought  never 
to  have  been  out  there.  I  knew  Tom  Aberfeldty  ever  since 
I  was  quite  a  little  girl  —  and  in  some  ways  he  was 
wonderful — the  most  brilliant  man  in  Modern  History 
they'd  had  for  years  at  Oxford,  and  he  spoke  half  a  dozen 
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languages  perfectly.  But  he  was  just  a  bundle  of  nerves  and 
imagination — absolutely  unfit  for  the  Army. 

"  But  he  just  had  to  go — in  his  position — and  then — I 
suppose  you  know  the  story  ?  ' 

"  No — I  never  heard  what  really  happened." 

"  It  was  a  daylight  raid — and  they  found  him  in  a 
shell-hole  when  he  should  have  been  leading  his  platoon — 
and  the  raid  failed  utterly — hardly  any  of  the  men  got 
back.  I'm  afraid,  too,  there'd  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  him  before — so  there  wasn't  any  way  out — there  had 

to  be  a  court-martial — and "  The  girl  shuddered  and 

her  voice  died  away. 

"  There  were  a  good  many  like  him,"  said  McCarthy 
gently — he  must  give  the  girl  a  chance  to  recover  herself, 
"  and  I  always  felt  like  taking  my  hat  off  to  them — they 
went  through  a  hundred  times  what  the  others  did,  for 
they  were  in  hell  all  the  time.  And  you  musn't  think  the 
rest  of  us  were  Ouida  heroes  who  revelled  in  danger  and 
knew  no  fear.  The  only  thing  was  that  our  breaking- 
point  was  a  bit  higher — or  that  we  had  more  luck  when 
we  reached  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  answered.  "  But,  of  course,  it  wasn't 
Tom  I  meant — the  friend  I  was  speaking  of — that's  Bob 
Aberfeldty,  his  brother. 

"  He  was  out  in  France  too — and — and  it  broke  him 
utterly.  Luckily  he  had  a  sensible  C.O. — who  saw  what 
must  happen  if  he  stopped  out — either  he'd  go  the  same 
way,  or  get  killed  in  some  mad  attempt  to  show  he  wasn't 
frightened.  So  he  had  him  transferred  home,  and  now 
Bob's  got  a  job  at  the  W.O. — he  was  the  man  I  was  with 
at  the  Alsatians. 

"  His  people's  place  was  close  to  Cranborough  Towers — 
and  Philip  Rolleson  was  old  Mr.  Aberfeldty's  closest  friend 
— the  boy  always  called  him  Uncle  Phil.  Bob  will  drive 
us  down  to  Reigate  this  evening — he  knows  Mr.  Rolleson 
so  well  that  he  doesn't  need  any  excuse  for  calling.  And 
we  can  take  you — and  as  you'll  be  a  Frenchman  who 
hardly  knows  any  English  you  won't  have  to  talk  much,  so 
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there'll  be  less  chance  of  your  saying  something  silly.  I 
can  get  off  early — so  meet  me  at  Covent  Garden  Tube 
Station  at  a  quarter  to  four. 

"  You  ought  to  be  rather  a  dandy — so  get  some  clothes  " 
—she  dropped  her  eyes  to  his  comfortable  footgear — "oh, 
yes,  and  smart  boots  —  and  be  manicured.  And  you'd 
better  get  out  a  story  of  who  you  are — and  what  you  are 
doing  over  here.  And  now  I  must  be  going  " —  and  she 
went,  leaving  McCarthy  regretting  the  modern  system  of 
female  education — he  would  have  dearly  loved  her  to  have 
shared  in  the  ministrations  of  the  horny-palmed  governess 
who  had  supervised  the  early  stages  of  his  own  upbringing. 

Still,  he  reflected  when  he  had  cooled  down  a  little, 
the  girl  was  going  to  considerable  trouble  to  help  him,  so 
he  had  better  do  what  she  asked,  though  he  could  not 
see  that  the  visit  to  Cornwall  Terrace  as  she  had  planned  it 
was  going  to  help  him  much.  When  he  had  talked  to  her 
of  getting  into  the  house,  of  course  he  had  meant  getting 
there  under  conditions  which  would  permit  him  to  make  a 
thorough  examination — not  as  a  guest  paying  a  formal 
call,  who  would  be  ever  under  his  host's  eye.  The  only 
gain  he  could  anticipate  would  be  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
Rolleson  at  close  quarters,  and  of  being  able  to  judge  what 
manner  of  man  he  really  was — though  there  again  his  role 
of  the  Frenchman  who  hardly  spoke  English  must  prove 
a  very  considerable  handicap. 

He  tried  to  explain  this  to  the  girl  when  he  met  her  at 
Covent  Garden — pointed  out  that  he  would  be  able  to  work 
much  more  effectively  if  he  could  join  in  the  conversation 
and  lead  it  in  the  direction  he  desired — whilst  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  recognition  in  this,  as  Rolleson  had  certainly 
never  heard  him  speak. 

She  listened  attentively,  but  at  the  end  shook  her  head 
with  decision. 

"  No — you  must  be  a  Frenchman.  I  quite  understand 
what  you  say  as  to  Mr.  Rolleson  not  knowing  your  voice — 
but  I'm  not  only  thinking  about  him.  Captain  Aberfeldty 
mustn't  recognize  you  either — I  can't  explain  why  just 
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now — and  he  had  heard  it — you  talked  at  the  Alsatians, 
you  know — talked  quite  a  lot." 

There  was  a  nasty  little  note  of  sarcasm  in  her  voice 
that  promised  trouble  if  McCarthy  pursued  the  subject. 

"  Besides,  if  you're  a  Frenchman  you  can  wear  a  beard," 
she  continued. 

"  Oh — I  say — surely  you're  joking,  Miss  Fleming,"  he 
protested,  stung  to  action  by  this  threat  to  the  virginity 
of  his  chin.  "  It  can't  really  be  necessary  for  me  to  wear 
a  beard." 

"  I'm  not  joking — and  I  hope  you're  not  going  to  be 
troublesome — I've  got  quite  enough  on  my  hands  without 
that,"  she  answered  with  that  air  of  the  complete 
school-ma'am  which  always  set  McCarthy's  fingers  tingling. 
"  A  beard  will  change  your  appearance  more  than  anything. 
Ah,  here  we  are." 

She  turned  into  a  theatrical  costumier's,  and  after  a 
few  words  to  an  assistant,  disappeared  through  a  door 
behind  the  counter,  leaving  McCarthy  in  the  shop.  Five 
minutes  later  he  was  shown  into  a  back  room  where  the 
girl  was  waiting  with  a  man — presumably  the  proprietor. 

Here  he  was  bidden  to  remove  his  coat,  and  the  girl 
surveyed  him  critically  but  approvingly. 

He  had  carried  out  her  directions  faithfully,  and  had 
certainly  managed  to  impart  a  distinctly  foreign  note  to 
his  get-up.  His  suit  was  of  a  blue  more  violent  than 
usually  appeals  to  our  Island  taste  —  his  boots  were 
buttoned,  strongly  pointed,  and  of  a  chocolate  hue  that  sent 
a  shudder  down  his  spine  whenever  they  caught  his  eye — 
his  tie  was  a  full  black  bow  with  drooping  ends  a  half  foot 
long — and  he  carried  a  pair  of  grey  silk  gloves  which  he 
had  discovered  in  a  back  street  in  Soho. 

Meanwhile  the  proprietor  also  had  been  inspecting  him 
from  every  angle. 

"  It  is  always  difficult,  madam,"  he  said  at  last,  "  to 
produce  a  disguise  that  will  defy  detection  by  an 
acquaintance  at  close  quarters — but  I  think  I  can  do  it. 
It  will  be  desirable  to  have  a  complete  change  of  colouring. 
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The  gentleman  is  dark — so  I  should  advise  a  light-brown 
wig  and  a  fairly  full  beard.  If  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  few 
minutes,  madam,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  find  the  exact 
thing." 

So  soon  as  they  were  alone  she  turned  eagerly  to 
McCarthy. 

"  Now,  Captain — have  you  got  your  story  ready  ?  We'd 
better  have  it  now,  as  it  may  affect  your  make-up." 

'  Yes — I'm  a  Belgian — Jacques  Ledoyen.  I  was  in 
business  at  Antwerp — I'd  better  have  been  in  the  woollen 
trade,  as  I  know  something  about  that.  Now  I'm  a 
Corporal  in  the  Belgian  Army — 7th  Infantry — and  I've 
obtained  a  month's  leave  to  come  over  and  see  my  mother, 
who  came  here  with  the  refugees  from  Antwerp.  She's 
living  at  Horsham — or  Brighton  if  you  prefer  it — and  you 
and  Captain  Aberfeldty  motored  down  to  see  her — you 
could  have  met  her  in  London  when  she  first  came  over. 
And  you've  kindly  given  me  a  lift  up  to  London,  as  I  want 
to  pass  a  few  days  there.  And  then,  coming  back  through 
Reigate,  Captain  Aberfeldty  stops  to  see  his  old  friend, 
Uncle  Phil." 

"  Yes— I  like  that,"  was  her  verdict.  "  Most  of  it,  I 
mean.  But  it  won't  do  your  being  a  Belgian — you  don't 
talk  like  one — they've  all  sorts  of  little  peculiarities — I 
can't  describe  exactly  what  they  are,  but  it's  quite  easy  to 
tell  a  Belgian.  And  yet,  of  course,  it's  the  simplest  way 
of  getting  your  mother  to  England — and  explaining  our 
trip." 

She  paused  for  a  moment — then  her  face  brightened. 

"  I  see  how  to  do  it — you're  French,  but  your  mother 
married  a  Belgian  en  secondes  noces  and  went  to  live  at 
Antwerp,  whilst  you  stopped  on  in  your  business  at  Paris— 
or  do  you  know  any  other  French  towns  ?  " 

;*  Yes — I  used  to  put  in  quite  a  lot  of  my  Vacs  in  France. 
I  spent  six  weeks  in  Marseilles — a  month  in  Bordeaux — 
about  the  same  at  Lyons " 

"  Lyons — that's  the  place — for  I  was  at  a  finishing 
school  there — and  that's  where  I  met  you  and  your  mother 
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— she  need  only  have  married  just  before  the  War.  In 
that  case  you'll  be  in  the  French  Army — the  85th  Infantry 
— I  know  they  come  from  round  Lyons  because  Madame 
had  a  nephew  in  it  who  used  to  come  to  see  her  on  Sundays, 
Now  where  will  you  have  fought — Mr.  Rolleson  may  ask  ?  " 

"Oh — the  Marne  —  Foch's  Army,  say  —  and  Artois,  in 
the  Labyrinth — and  Loos — I  know  what  the  French  did  there 
— and  after  that  Verdun  and  Champagne — and  I've  just 
come  from  a  quiet  sector  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames.  But 
look  here,  if  my  mother  married  again  she  must  have 
another  name." 

"So  she  must  —  I'd  forgotten  that  —  and  it  ought  to 
have  a  Belgian  sound — what  about  Beulemans  ?  And  your 
stepfather,  M.  Beulemans,  was  killed  in  the  early  fighting 
— and  your  mother's  fifty  but  doesn't  look  it — and  she's 
awfully  active,  interested  in  the  Red  Cross — and " 

But  here  the  proprietor  returned,  and  for  the  next  half- 
hour  was  busily  engaged  in  fitting  on  the  wig  and  beard, 
working  in  little  bunches  of  hair  to  hide  the  junctions, 
and  applying  a  dye  to  lighten  the  eyebrows.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  girl  for  approval — neither  of  them  ever 
thought  of  asking  McCarthy's  views — and  a  brisk  discussion 
ensued  as  to  whether  the  length  of  hair  was  appropriate 
for  a  man  from  the  French  Army,  which  resulted  in  the 
wig  being  considerably  cropped. 

Finally  the  proprietor  produced  a  pair  of  spectacles. 

"  I  think  the  gentleman  should  wear  these — they 
always  help  considerably.  And  now  if  you  will  step  this 
way,  sir,  there  is  a  mirror  where  you  can  have  a  look  at 
yourself." 

McCarthy  looked  with  amazement.  His  Irish  soul 
loathed  this  travesty  of  a  son  of  Erin  into  the  semblance 
of  a  denizen  of  an  inferior  land — but  that  Irish  soul  had  to 
admit  that  he  wouldn't  have  known  himself  if  he'd  met 
himself  in  the  street. 

There  was  a  further  inspection,  and  the  girl  made  some 
remark  which  McCarthy  could  not  catch. 

"  Certainly,  madam — you  are  quite  right — I  will  get 
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it  at  once,"  and  a  moment  later  McCarthy's  button-hole 
was  decorated  with  the  green  and  red  ribbon  of  the  Croix 
de  Guerre.  Then  he  settled  a  bill,  the  figure  of  which 
showed  that  the  proprietor  did  not  underestimate  the 
market  value  of  his  artistic  abilities,  and  followed  the 
girl  into  the  street. 

They  found  Captain  Aberfeldty  waiting  with  the  car 
in  Leicester  Square,  and  after  a  brief  ceremony  of 
introduction  the  girl  got  into  the  back  seat. 

"  I'll  have  M.  Ledoyen  with  me,  Bob — I  want  to  talk 
to  him  on  the  way  down.  And  for  goodness  sake  hurry — 
it's  gone  half-past  five  already." 

So  soon  as  the  car  had  started  she  addressed  McCarthy 
in  French. 

"  We  can  talk  quite  safely — Bob's  like  most  Public 
School  boys,  he's  spent  six  years  learning  French  and  he'd 
be  hard  put  to  it  to  order  a  cup  of  coffee  in  Paris." 

McCarthy  had  promised  himself  that  the  next  time  he 
met  the  lady  it  was  he  who  would  ask  the  questions  and 
she  who  should  answer  them,  but  he  found  the  programme 
difficult  of  fulfilment.  The  first  part  of  the  journey  was 
occupied  with  further  elaboration  of  their  plans,  and  then 
the  girl  demanded  an  exact  recital  of  all  he  had  discovered 
as  to  No.  23  Cornwall  Terrace  and  its  occupant — a  request 
which  was  too  reasonable,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
permit  of  any  demur.  And  when  this  was  finished,  and 
he  was  just  preparing  to  start  his  own  interrogatory, 
she  suddenly  asked  him  how  he  had  been  cured  of  his 
limp. 

This  naturally  led  to  a  dissertation  on  Mac's  kindness 
and  wonderful  powers,  and  the  lady  showed  her  interest 
in  the  story  by  a  series  of  adroit  questions,  which  spun  it 
out  till  their  driver  pulled  up  to  inform  them  that  they 
were  just  outside  Reigate. 

The  girl  leant  forward  and  gave  him  a  series  of  minute 
directions  as  to  the  explanation  he  should  offer  for  their 
visit,  and  then  the  journey  was  resumed. 

At  No.  23  Aberfeldty  descended  alone  and  was  admitted 
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by  Mrs.  Scrobbs.     A  minute  later  the  Patrician  himself 
appeared  at  the  door. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  pleasure,  my  dear  Miss  Fleming — or 
may  I  retain  my  old  privileges  and  call  you  Marjorie  ? 
Please  come  in  —  and  bring  your  friend  —  M.  Ledoyen  I 
think  Bob  said.  It's  quite  safe  to  leave  the  car — we're 
not  in  Mayfair  now — poor  but  honest  is  our  motto  round 
here." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  SEED  THAT  WAS  LOST 

ONCE  inside  McCarthy  was  formally  introduced  to  his 
host. 

"  I  am  charmed,  Sare,  to  encounter  you,"  he  said  with 
an  elaborate  foreign  bow.  "  I  spik  not  mooch  Eenglish, 
boot  I  onderstand  eet  vair  well."  Whereupon  he  subsided 
into  a  chair,  and  became  a  silent  listener. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  Rolleson's  pleasure  at  their 
visit,  and  after  the  girl  had  given  the  story  of  their 
suppositious  journey  to  Brighton,  in  the  course  of  which 
she  admitted  that  they  had  not  lunched,  he  immediately 
pressed  them  to  stay  and  dine,  if  they  were  prepared  to 
put  up  with  the  simplest  fare — an  invitation  which  the 
lady,  after  a  few  conventional  protests,  accepted  on  behalf 
of  the  party. 

"So  that's  settled,"  said  their  host,  "provided  always 
that  our  faithful  Commons  are  prepared  to  grant  the 
necessary  supplies." 

He  rang,  and  Mrs.  Scrobbs  appeared.  Mrs.  Robbins 
had  exaggerated  neither  her  deafness  nor  her  rheumatics, 
but  she  was  a  lifelong  retainer  of  the  house  of  Rolleson,  and 
her  desire  to  maintain  its  credit  overcame  the  handicap  of 
her  infirmities.  Moreover,  Captain  Aberfeldty  was  evidently 
an  old  favourite  of  hers — though  she  did  not  seem  to  know 
Miss  Fleming. 

"  There's  a  nice  saddle  of  mutton,"  she  wheezed, "  -  and 
greens  and  potatoes.  An'  I'll  soon  make  a  jam  roll — Master 
Bob  was  always  a  great  one  for  jam  rolls." 

"  There's  the  true  British  spirit,"  commented  their  host. 
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"  If  the  emergency  is  sufficient  the  supply  will  always  equal 
the  demand. 

"  Martha's  really  a  wonderful  woman — an  example  of 
what  the  old  school  could  produce.  She's  absolutely 
illiterate — though  I  wouldn't  dare  say  it  in  her  presence, 
for  she  can  sign  her  name — she's  very  proud  of  that — and 
she  knows  her  figures — somehow  she  manages  to  check 
the  tradesmen's  books — chiefly  from  memory,  I  believe — 
for  she  couldn't  read  a  line  of  print.  But  she  has  taken  on 
the  whole  charge  of  this  house — butler,  cook,  housemaid 
and  valet — and  though  she's  seventy-two,  she  keeps  it  in  a 
way  that  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  girls  of  to-day  could 
approach." 

And  Mrs.  Scrobbs  lived  up  to  her  reputation,  for  within 
half  an  hour  she  had  laid  the  table  and  served  up  a  saddle 
of  mutton  that  would  not  have  disgraced  Simpson's. 

And  that  half  an  hour  had  flown  fast.  Naturally  the 
conversation  had  started  with  the  old  times  when  the  host 
had  been  a  neighbour  of  the  Aberfeldtys,  and  Mar j  one 
a  frequent  visitor.  And  then  the  girl  had  switched  on  to 
more  modern  times,  and  expressed  her  admiration  for 
Rolleson's  self-sacrifice  in  moving  from  Cranborough 
Towers  to  his  present  quarters. 

But  he  would  have  none  of  it.  There  had  been  no 
sacrifice — he  was  far  more  comfortable  here  with  Martha 
than  trying  to  keep  up  the  Towers  under  war  conditions. 
It  had  been  a  great  stroke  of  luck  finding  so  suitable  a 
house — quite  nicely  furnished  too.  The  owner  had  been 
called  up — his  wife  had  gone  to  live  with  her  mother  in 
Devonshire — and  Rolleson  had  taken  it  on '  for  the  duration.' 

Then  he  laughingly  explained  that  he  had  never  been 
so  rich  in  his  life.  Whilst  all  his  friends  were  groaning 
under  war  prices  and  war  taxation,  he — whose  income 
had  always  been  spent  before  he  got  it — now  found  that 
he  did  not  need  a  quarter  of  his  revenue.  And  yet  he 
denied  himself  nothing.  He  had  installed  the  electric 
light  and  telephone — built  a  garage — brought  a  roomful 
of  books  from  the  Towers.  He  paid  a  bi-weekly  visit  to 
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his  estate — took  an  occasional  trip  to  Town — and  had 
infinite  leisure  to  devote  to  his  Account  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Surrey.  What  more  could  a  man  desire  ? 

There  was  only  one  regret  which  he  admitted.  The 
Cranborough  cellars  had  been  famous — and  now  he  could 
not  even  offer  his  guests  a  glass  of  port. 

He  had  followed  the  King's  example — he  took  no 
credit  for  that — his  doctor  had  been  preaching  teetotalism 
to  him  for  years — and  he  felt  twice  as  well  now  he  had 
taken  to  it.  And  in  pursuance  of  his  good  resolutions 
he  had  brought  no  wine  from  the  Towers — he  had  never 
contemplated  the  exercise  of  hospitality  in  his  new  quarters 
— and  now,  when  the  opportunity  had  come,  those  all 
powerful  Regulations  prevented  him  from  seeking  supplies 
from  without.  But  he  believed  there  was  at  least  beer  in 
the  house,  and  appealed  to  Martha  for  confirmation. 

"  There's  only  one  bottle,"  came  the  answer — and 
McCarthy  and  the  girl  looked  at  each  other  guiltily.  The 
two  culprits  disclaimed  any  desire  to  partake,  Marjorie 
on  the  ground  of  her  sex — McCarthy  because  "  'e  'ad  'card 
ze  Eenglish  beer  was  vair  strong" — and  so  by  common 
consent  the  bottle  was  voted  to  the  Captain. 

But  the  dinner  itself  was  a  very  secondary  consideration, 
at  any  rate  so  far  as  McCarthy  was  concerned.  He  had 
been  used  to  the  Senior  Combination  Room  of  a  College 
where  the  traditional  standard  of  conversation  was  a 
high  one,  but  he  had  to  confess  that  he  had  never  met  his 
host's  equal  for  soundness  of  judgment  and  charm  of 
expression. 

And  it  was  not  only  a  question  of  manner — the  diversity 
of  the  man's  interests  was  amazing.  McCarthy  had  been 
prepared  to  find  Rolleson  an  amateur  of  Literature  and  the 
Arts — well  skilled  in  the  lore  of  the  world  of  fashion — an 
authority  on  the  politics  of  the  day.  But  he  fairly  gasped 
when,  in  answer  to  some  chance  remark  of  Marjorie's,  the 
host  started  on  an  explanation  of  the  principles  of  Relativity 
— then  in  the  position  of  a  shy  debutante  just  emerging 
into  public  view,  and  moreover  handicapped  by  the 
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suspicions  attaching  to  enemy  alien  origin — an  explanation 
which  actually  made  his  hearers  think  they  understood 
it — a  triumph  which  few  of  its  most  learned  exponents 
have  even  now  achieved. 

And  it  was  charged  with  challenging  statements  that 
made  McCarthy  inwardly  curse  the  girl  who  had  cast  him 
for  a  role  where  silence  was  obligatory. 

This  clearly  also  troubled  the  Patrician.  His  sense  of 
hospitality  made  it  most  distasteful  to  him  that  one  of  his 
guests  should  be  left  out  of  the  conversation,  but  he  was 
fully  aware  of  Captain  Aberfeldty's  linguistic  deficiencies, 
and  so  realized  that  the  position  would  not  be  bettered  by  a 
change  of  tongue.  He  therefore  compromised  by  making 
short  excursions  into  French  to  explain  certain  points 
which  he  thought  might  hardly  be  intelligible  even  to  a 
foreigner  who  could  '  onderstan'  vair  well  Eenglish  ' — as, 
for  example,  when  he  was  discussing  the  difference  in  the 
development  of  Gothic  Architecture  in  France  and  England. 

McCarthy  gladly  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
for  freer  speech,  and  challenged  a  statement  that  Rolleson 
had  made  as  to  the  non-existence  of  the  Perpendicular 
style  in  France. 

Had  M.  Rolleson  never  seen  Albi  Cathedral?  No — ah, 
then  he  had  missed  a  wonder  of  the  world.  The  South 
Porch — Perpendicular  of  the  most  superb — finer  even 
than  the  Chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor — only  to  be 
compared  to  the  unrivalled  beauties  of  King's  College 
Chapel.  Indeed,  there  were  great  similarities  —  for 
instance " 

Here  he  looked  up  and  caught  Marjorie's  eye — and  there 
was  that  in  it  which  suddenly  reminded  him  that  a  Lyons 
commerfant  should  not  display  a  critical  knowledge  of 
Cambridge  Architecture.  So  he  hurriedly  tried  to  retrieve 
the  position  by  explaining  that  he  had  studied  books  on 
English  Architecture,  and  that  he  regretted  infinitely  that 
the  short  duration  of  his  leave  would  not  permit  him  to 
see  these  wonders  for  himself. 

But  the  girl  cut  him  short. 
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"  Jacques — il  fait  froid — j'ai  peur  que  1'eau  ne  gelera— - 
faites  marcher  la  machine  pour  la  rechauffer." 

"  Bob's  got  rather  a  cold,"  she  explained,  as  the 
Frenchman  obediently  retired,  "  I  don't  want  him  standing 
about  outside." 

McCarthy  hurried  out  to  start  up  the  engine,  mentally 
awarding  full  points  to  the  girl  for  her  timely  interruption, 
which  had  not  only  extricated  him  from  a  very  awkward 
corner,  but  had  also  given  a  chance  to  make  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  house.  And  a  deuced  clever  suggestion 
that  about  the  engine — that  engine  would  provide  an 
alibi — they  could  hear  it  in  the  dining-room,  and  would 
naturally  assume  that  he  was  standing  by  it. 

He  started  it  up  and  then  quietly  re-entered  the  house. 
There  were  four  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  the  dining-room 
and  kitchen  on  the  right,  and  two  corresponding  rooms 
on  the  other  side,  with  an  exit  to  the  garden  between. 
Incidentally  he  noted  with  interest  that  the  girl's  guess 
had  been  right — every  door  had  bolts — top  and  bottom — 
on  the  passage  side. 

He  tried  the  door  of  the  back  room  on  the  left,  and  it 
opened  easily  and  noiselessly.  There  was  a  fire  there, 
bright  enough  to  show  the  contents — a  couple  of  book 
cases — a  few  chairs — a  large  writing-table  with  a  pile  of 
manuscripts.  That  would  be  Rolleson's  study — and  the 
fire  suggested  that  they'd  all  be  going  in  there  after  dinner. 
He  could  examine  it  then — better  try  the  front  room  now. 
Ah — the  roomful  of  books,  of  which  Rolleson  had  spoken 
— they  were  piled  half-way  to  the  ceiling.  There  might  be 
all  sorts  of  things  there — but  if  there  were  he  couldn't  find 
them — it  would  take  hours  even  to  clear  those  books  out. 

Upstairs — no,  that  would  be  too  risky — besides,  his 
interest  lay  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hullo ! — here  was  a 
door — in  the  passage  by  the  kitchen — that  must  lead  to  a 
cellar.  Locked,  damn  it — and  no  key.  Now  why  the  devil 
should  the  cellar  be 

Then  something  caught  his  eye,  and  he  stooped  down 
with  a  whistle  of  surprise.  There  was  a  wooden  casing 
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running  along  the  cellar  wall  and  up  by  the  door  which 
protected  the  electric  wires.  It  ceased  at  the  level  of  the 
door- top,  and  from  there  on  the  wire  ran  bare.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  about  that — the  wire  was  safe  at  that 
height  from  any  chance  injury,  and  jobs  had  to  be  done  in 
those  days  in  the  way  that  entailed  least  labour.  But 
what  had  attracted  his  attention  was  a  break  in  the  casing 
just  above  floor  level,  probably  due  to  an  accidental  kick, 
which  showed  two  wires — whereas  only  one  emerged  at 
the  top. 

He  struck  a  match  to  get  a  better  view.  Yes,  there 
were  two  wires  beyond  a  doubt — one  covered  in  red  and 
one  in  black — and  only  the  black  one  came  out  at  the  top. 
So  the  red  must  go  to  the  cellar — and  that  meant 

He  straightened  up  quickly  as  he  heard  the  dining-room 
door  open.  Damnation.  Rolleson  himself. 

"  I  come  to  seek  a  zigarette,"  he  couldn't  think  of 
anything  else  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  "  Eet  ees  so 
cold  outsides." 

"Certainly,  M.  Ledoyen — will  you  come  in  here?  ' 
Rolleson  led  the  way  into  the  study.  "  I  can  recommend 
those  in  that  silver  box — if  you  like  Turkish,"  Rolleson 
continued.  "  But  if  you  prefer  Virginian  I  am  afraid  I 
must  refer  you  to  Captain  Aberfeldty — American  tobacco 
has  never  appealed  to  me." 

"  Zank  you,  I  like  well  ze  Turk,"  McCarthy  answered, 
and  lit  one  whilst  Rolleson  was  searching  for  a  book.  Then 
he  returned  to  his  job  of  engine  minder. 

That  had  been  a  close  squeak — in  fact,  he  couldn't  be 
sure  the  Patrician  hadn't  seen  him  examining  the  crack  in 
the  casement — or  spotted  that  he'd  got  a  match-box  in 
one  hand  and  a  spent  match  in  the  other — strange  burdens 
for  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  light.  But  certainly  Rolleson 
had  shown  no  sign  of  surprise. 

That  cellar  intrigued  him.  Why  should  it  be  kept 
locked — and  what  could  there  be  in  it  ?  There  was  no 
wine  in  the  house — Rolleson  had  told  them  that — and  the 
coal  was  in  a  small  cellar  off  the  scullery — he'd  found  that 
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the  night  before.  Of  course,  the  cellar  might  contain 
property  belonging  to  the  real  owner  of  the  house — that 
would  account  for  its  being  locked — but  then  why  should 
Rolleson  trouble  to  put  in  the  electric  light  there,  when  he 
did  not  propose  occupying  the  house  permanently  ? 

Intriguing,  yes — still,  he  had  to  admit  that  there  was 
something  of  the  ridiculous  mouse  about  this,  his  one 
discovery,  after  the  mountain  of  laborious  preparations 
which  their  visit  had  entailed. 

His  return  to  the  dining-room  was  almost  unnoticed. 
Rolleson  was  explaining  to  Marjorie,  with  the  aid  of  the 
book  he  had  brought  from  the  study,  certain  recent 
discoveries  in  Palestine  and  the  important  light  they  threw 
on  the  Scriptural  traditions — quoting  almost  verbatim 
passage  after  passage  from  the  Old  Testament,  till  Mrs. 
Scrobbs  effected  an  interruption  by  appearing  with  the 
coffee. 

"  We'll  move  into  the  study  so  soon  as  we've  finished 
the  coffee,  Martha,"  said  the  host — deaf  as  she  was,  Mrs. 
Scrobbs  always  seemed  able  to  hear  his  voice — "  so  you 
can  clear  away  and  get  to  bed — you'll  have  to  be  up  early, 
as  I  must  catch  the  seven-fifteen  to  Town. 

"  I  have  rather  to  dry-nurse  Martha,"  he  explained, 
when  she  had  left  the  room,  "  or  she'd  kill  herself  with 
overwork.  She'll  be  up  before  five  to-morrow — but  she 
wouldn't  think  it  respectful  to  go  to  bed  with  visitors  here, 
unless  I  gave  her  a  direct  order." 

In  the  study  the  conversation  turned  to  the  origins  of 
the  War,  and  again  McCarthy  fell  under  the  fascination 
of  the  Patrician's  charm.  Not  only  did  he  exhibit  a 
marvellous  knowledge  of  modern  European  politics — he 
seemed  to  have  known  more  or  less  intimately  every 
leading  statesman  of  the  past  forty  years — but  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  explain  Germany's  motives  and  the  forces 
which  had  impelled  her  to  conflict,  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  aroused  intense  criticism  from  some  of  our 
more  violent  patriots.  And  yet  there  was  not  a  word  in 
it  all  on  which  McCarthy's  suspicions  could  seize.  Rolleson 
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did  not  question  the  Tightness  of  Great  Britain's  action  in 
entering  the  War,  or  the  absolute  necessity  of  emerging 
from  it  victorious — where  he  differed  from  the  afore- 
mentioned patriots  was  in  possessing  a  breadth  of  mind 
and  judgment  which  enabled  him  also  to  appreciate  and 
express  the  case  of  the  Central  Powers. 

During  a  pause  in  the  conversation  Aberfeldty  strolled 
over  to  a  table  on  which  were  a  couple  of  German  helmets, 
and  other  like  trophies  from  the  Front. 

"  A  few  enemy  spoils,"  Rolleson  explained,  "  some  sent 
to  me  by  young  friends  in  France,  whilst  others  come  from 
men  round  here." 

And  then  McCarthy  committed  another  indiscretion. 

"  Boot  zis  ees  not  German,"  he  said,  picking  up  a  fuze 
"  Zis  ees  an  English  fuse." 

"  English  is  it  ? "  said  Rolleson  with  some  surprise. 
"  I  thought  it  was  German — a  Tommy  at  the  Red  Cross 
down  here  gave  it  me,  and  he  told  me  so — may  I  look 
at  it  ? " 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  it,  and  for  the  first 
time  McCarthy  thought  he  detected  a  shade  of  anxiety  in 
his  eyes. 

"  No  doubt  you're  right  when  you  say  it's  English — 
I  must  confess  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  Artillery 
work — I  wish  you  would  explain  the  differences." 

McCarthy  willingly  complied  with  this  request — he 
was  only  too  glad  to  find  a  thin  spot  in  the  Admirable 
Crich ton's  knowledge,  and  he  could  cover  himself  by 
explaining  that  he  had  seen  such  fuses  when  his  regiment 
was  close  to  a  British  Battery  at  Loos,  and  that,  thanks 
to  his  knowledge  of  colloquial  English,  he  had  been  able 
to  get  one  of  the  gunners  to  explain  them  to  him. 

From  fuses  the  talk  shifted  to  bombs,  and  the  German 
bombing  raids,  and  Rolleson  maintained  that,  notwith- 
standing the  general  opinion  that  the  worst  of  these  attacks 
were  over,  they  would  probably  increase  both  in  number 
and  range. 

"  In  fact,  I  expect  to  see  the  Zeppelins  or  Gothas  over 
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here  before  long — there  are  special  reasons  why  they  should 
choose  Reigate — and  so  strongly  do  I  feel  this  that  I  have 
taken  steps  which  you  may  regard  as  absurdly  timorous. 
I  happened  to  discover  that  underneath  my  cellar  there 
was  a  natural  cave — there  are  a  number  of  them  about 
here — and  I  have  had  it  levelled  and  widened,  and  a 
stairway  made  from  the  cellar — I  have  even  put  in  electric 
light.  I  have  had  all  this  done  in  the  quietest  possible 
way,  because — well,  frankly  because  I  don't  want  people 
to  laugh  at  me.  But  I  feel  absolutely  convinced  that  the 
time  will  come  when  they  will  not  laugh,  and  my  neighbours 
will  be  glad  enough  to  seek  this  shelter — for  at  a  pinch  it 
will  hold  forty  or  fifty  people.  Would  you  like  to  look  at 
it,  Marjorie  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Marjorie  did  not  answer.  '  Hell  hath 
no  fury  like  a  woman  scorned  '  — but  a  woman  fooled — 
made  to  look  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  others — or,  worse 
still,  in  her  own  eyes — is  a  very  near  match. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  refuse — to  plead  the  lateness 
of  the  hour — insist  on  instant  departure — anything  to  get 
away  from  this  house — and  Philip  Rolleson.  He  had 
probably  guessed  their  errand  and  been  laughing  at  them 
all  the  time — he  must  have  seen  through  that  absurd 
travesty  of  a  Frenchman. 

McCarthy — that  damned  fool — yes,  she  meant  it.  A 
liar  and  a  fool — you  couldn't  tell  where  one  ended  and  the 
other  began.  How  had  she  ever  trusted  him — after  what 
she  knew  of  him  ?  Liar,  fool  and  cad — unspeakable  cad — 
she  knew  well  enough  what  he  had  meant  in  the  Mall — 
what  he  would  have  done  had  she  not  broken  away — and 
then  he  had  overcome  her  by  a  whining  tale  of  the  wife 
who  had  left  him — and  a  story  of  his  heroism  in  planning 
to  come  back  to  the  office  to  release  her — only  he'd  been 
too  late. 

The  man  who  was  always  sneaking  —  moving 
underground — away  from  the  Army — into  the  office — into 
here.  There  was  punishment  awaiting  him — there'd  been 
a  shield  over  him  before,  but  there  wouldn't  be  any  longer 
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— but  the  first  stage  of  his  punishment  should  come  here 
and  now.  If  she  made  an  excuse  and  they  went  at 
once — why  the  man  would  leave  them  at  the  door — he'd 
never  dare  get  into  the  car  —  and  just  disappear.  But 
he  shouldn't — she'd  make  him  go  down  to  that  cellar- 
feeling  what  an  utter  idiot  he'd  made  of  himself — and 
knowing  that  she  knew  it  too.  And  she'd  drag  it  out  as 
long  as  possible — and  perhaps  at  the  end  tell  Rolleson  the 
whole  story  with  the  little  fool  standing  by — she  couldn't 
suffer  worse  than  she  was  suffering  now — and  even  if  she 
could  it  would  be  worth  it  if  she  made  McCarthy  suffer 
too. 

All  of  which  she  interpreted  by  smiling  charmingly 
at  her  host,  and  saying  :  "  I  should  love  to,  Mr.  Rolleson 
— it  all  sounds  most  thrilling." 

"  Very  well,  then,  we  will  go  at  once,"  and  he  opened 
the  door  for  his  guests  to  pass  out  into  the  passage. 

Marjorie  went  first,  and  Aberfeldty  motioned  to  the 
Frenchman  to  follow,  which  gave  the  girl  an  opportunity 
of  whispering  to  him :  "  I  hope,  Captain  McCarthy,  that 
when  you  report  your  wonderful  discoveries  to  the  proper 
authorities  you  will  see  that  I  get  my  share  of  the  credit. 
I  only  promised  to  get  you  into  the  house,  but  you  will  now 
be  able  to  inspect  the  actual  scene  of  Mr.  Rolleson's 
nefarious  operations." 

Rolleson  unlocked  the  cellar  door  and  then  marshalled 
the  party. 

"  Will  you  go  first,  Bob — and  then  M.  Ledoyen — and 
then  Marjorie?  The  steps  are  quite  safe,  though  a  little 
steep,  and  there  is  plenty  of  light." 

A  flight  of  half  a  dozen  steps  brought  them  into  a  small 
cellar,  at  one  corner  of  which  the  brickwork  had  been 
broken  away,  and  from  the  opening  a  passage,  just  broad 
and  high  enough  to  admit  one  person,  led  downwards, 
apparently  under  the  garden.  The  angle  of  descent  was 
fairly  steep,  but  there  was  a  rope  attached  to  the  wall  to 
serve  as  a  hand  hold. 

The  passage  continued  for  about  twenty  yards — there 
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was  a  light  half-way  —  and  ended  with  four  steep  steps 
which  led  to  the  floor  of  a,  limestone  cave — a  cave  that  was 
some  fifteen  feet  broad  by  twenty  in  height.  This  too 
had  a  light  in  the  roof. 

Charity  forbids  any  analysis  of  McCarthy's  feelings  on 
that  Via  Dolorosa.  Rolleson's  sudden  burst  of  frankness 
had  swept  away  every  covering  of  his  nakedness — had  left 
him  bare  before  the  pitiless  gaze  of  his  own  self -con  tempt. 
So  stunned  had  he  been  by  the  shock,  that  he  had  utterly 
failed  to  comprehend  the  kindly  words  which  the  fair 
Marjorie  had  hissed  into  his  ear,  but  the  contempt  with 
which  she  had  swept  aside  his  offer  of  assistance  down  the 
steps,  and  the  look  which  had  accompanied  the  gesture, 
had  been  an  '  open  sesame '  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  her 
scorn-laden  soul. 

And  yet,  as  the  wretch  on  the  scaffold  strains  his  ears 
for  the  hurrying  feet  of  the  messenger  bearing  the  reprieve 
even  whilst  the  hangman  is  adjusting  the  rope,  so  did 
McCarthy  feverishly  seek  for  some  ort  or  fragment  that 
might  give  support  to  his  shattered  theories — might 
mitigate  to  some  extent  the  fiasco  that  impended.  "  Vare 
does  zat  lead  to  ?  "  he  asked,  walking  towards  the  point 
where  a  curve  in  the  rock  walls  hid  the  further  extent  of 
the  cave,  and  incidentally  noting  a  pile  of  picks  and  shovels, 
besides  which  lay  what  looked  like  dynamite  cartridges. 

"That  leads  to  Hell,"  said  a  voice  behind  him — a  voice 
which  he  had  never  heard. 

He  spun  round  in  astonishment.  On  the  top  step 
stood  a  figure — the  figure  of  the  Patrician — but  the  face 
had  naught  of  humanity — it  was  the  face  of  a  demon  from 
that  Hell  of  which  it  had  spoken. 

"The  one  that  moves  first  dies  first,"  it  continued  in 
a  high-pitched  scream — no  need  for  two  learned  alienists 
to  testify  that  reason  no  longer  ruled  voice  or  brain.  And 
yet — so  unco-ordinated  can  the  human  faculties  be — the 
hand  that  swept  the  revolver  from  figure  to  figure,  in 
quick,  deliberate  jerks,  was  steady  as  a  rock — causing 
McCarthy  to  recollect  with  considerable  discomfort  that 
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Rolleson,  according  to  the  girl's  account,  had  been  reputed 
one  of  the  best  game  shots  in  Europe. 

The  others  seemed  to  feel  this  too — certainly  no  one 
of  them  was  willing  to  test  the  Patrician's  powers,  for 
each  stood  motionless  in  his  place — Aberfeldty  to  the  right 
and  nearest  to  the  steps,  the  girl  in  the  centre  and  some 
three  yards  behind  him,  and  McCarthy  on  the  left  and  still 
farther  back. 

"You  miserable  little  muddler" — he  was  covering 
McCarthy — "with  your  wig  and  beard  and  Cambridge 
French — how  nicely  you  explained  the  fuse  to  me — the  one 
you'd  seen  in  the  Battery  at  Loos." 

And  then  his  voice  suddenly  dropped  back  into  its 
normal  register,  and  he  spoke  again  with  his  old  air  of 
cultured  deliberation. 

"  I  do  not  know,  M.  Ledoyen,  what  position  you  now 
occupy  in  the  Secret  Service  of  the  Allied  Forces,  but  I 
doubt  much  if  you  would  ever  have  risen  to  prominence 
— even  under  happier  circumstances. 

"  If  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  your  performance 
shows  a  lack  of  study — and  also  of  capacity.  You  purport 
to  come  from  Lyons — but  you  are  unaware  that  the  Rue 
Burdeau  is  on  the  right  and  not  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone. 
Moreover,  a  French  soldier  could  not  possibly  have  spoken 
of  an  Adjutant  as  an  officer — I  may  inform  you  that  the 
proper  translation  of  the  English  term  is  Capitaine  Adjoint 
— though  I  fear  the  knowledge  comes  too  late  to  be  of 
much  use.  Also — as  you  would  appreciate  if  you  had  had 
any  diplomatic  experience — it  is  somewhat  dangerous  to 
presume  on  your  adversary's  ignorance — even  if  it  gives 
you  an  opportunity  of  displaying  your  own  superior 
knowledge." 

He  dropped  his  left  hand  to  his  pocket  and  produced 
the  fuse  they  had  examined  upstairs. 

"  I  was  not  quite  so  uninformed  as  I  appeared — at  any 
rate,  I  knew  that  no  fuse  like  this  was  known  in  1915." 

A  sudden  burst  of  laughter — and  he  was  again  the 
gibbering  maniac. 
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"  Not  in  1915 — not  ever — but  it  will  be — it  will  write 
large — the  pen  of  Fate — the  pen  of  Fate." 

His  arms  were  waving  wildly  in  the  air,  and  for  a  brief 
instant  there  might  have  been  a  chance  to  rush  him.  But 
before  McCarthy  could  move  it  was  gone — some  gesture 
by  the  girl  had  attracted  Rolleson's  attention  and  his 
pistol  arm  stiffened  on  her. 

"  Espece  de  Salope !  "  he  howled,  and  then  followed  a 
string  of  obscenities  in  half  a  dozen  different  languages — 
luckily  quite  unintelligible  to  the  addressee,  for  they  were 
couched  in  the  argot  of  half  a  century  before.  But  with 
McCarthy,  whose  excursions  into  the  lighter  literature  of 
France  and  Germany  had  been  extensive  and  peculiar, 
some  at  least  got  home,  and  sent  the  blood  coursing  to  his 
brain — no  decent  man  could  stand  by  and  hear  such  filth 
thrown  at  a  woman. 

But  what  was  a  man — decent  or  otherwise — to  do 
when  a  madman  was  steadily  covering  that  woman,  and 
the  slightest  movement  might  make  his  finger  contract  on 
the  trigger.  He  must  wait — at  least  till  Rolleson  changed 
to  some  other  target. 

Ah — thank  goodness  he  had — it  was  Aberfeldty's  turn 
now. 

"And  so  you're  her  Fancy  Man — innocent  little  Bob. 
Well,  I  hope  you  stuck  out  for  payment  in  advance — for 
you  won't  get  much  chance  now. 

"  Chance — no  none  of  you.  You  wanted  the  secret — 
and  you've  got  it  —  and  the  secret  has  got  you.  It 
really  is  most  amusing "  —  it  was  the  member  of  the 
Athenaeum  who  was  speaking  now — "  to  contemplate  the 
precautions  you  must  have  taken  —  and  their  ultimate 
result.  You  probably  were  discreet  in  the  extreme  — 
told  no  one  of  your  projected  visit — oh,  you  needn't 
trouble  to  lie,  Marjorie"-  —  the  pistol  covered  her  again— 
"  Bob's  a  truthful  fellow,  and  his  eyes  have  answered  my 
question. 

"  So  nobody  knows  you  came  here — except  old  Martha, 
who  can't  read  the  newspapers  and  is  too  deaf  to  talk  to 
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the  neighbours  " — and  he  gave  a  jovial  chuckle  which  hurt 
more  than  his  maddest  laughter. 

"  And  in  any  case  Martha  would  bite  her  tongue  off 
rather  than  say  anything  if  I  told  her  not  to.  Perhaps  you 
are  thinking  of  the  car,  eh  ?  Don't  worry  about  that — I 
have  some  friends  who  will  dispose  of  that — say  over  the 
Dover  Cliffs.  You've  found  Aladdin's  Cave — and  there 
you'll  stop — and  no  one  will  be  the  wiser. 

"  Yes,  there  you'll  stop  —  whilst  there  is  a  cave. 
And  that  won't  be  long."  He  was  screeching  in  the  upper 
register  again.  "  For  Michael  will  come — and  the  earth 
shall  spew  you  up  in  a  mighty  flame  —  and  with  you  will 
go  this  damned  country's  last  chance.  Thousands  of  tons 
— that  would  have  filled  millions  of  shells — enough  to  turn 
the  scale — enough  to  give  her  victory. 

"  Victory — but  there  shall  be  no  Victory.  Aye,  the 
day  of  vengeance  is  at  hand,  when  her  people  shall  sit  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes. 

"  For  they  have  sinned  the  sin  for  which  there  is  no 
forgiveness.  They  shot  my  son — your  brother,"  and  he 
whirled  round  on  Aberfeldty.  "  God's  curse  be  on  them — 
and  on  your  damned  father  who  stole  my  woman. 

"  Anne,  Anne — why  did  you  go  to  him — why  did  you 
not  wait  till  I  could  take  you — then  our  son  would  have 
borne  my  name  ? 

"  But  name  or  no  name,  he  was  my  son — my  wonderful 
son — who  would  have  been  father  to  sons  more  wonderful 
still,  that  my  seed  might  not  die." 

McCarthy  saw  the  girl  shudder — as  he  was  shuddering 
himself.  Nothing  that  had  gone  before — threats,  sneers, 
obscenities — compared  with  the  sickening  horror  of  the 
contrast  between  the  beauty  of  the  words  and  the  wild 
screams  and  maniacal  gestures  that  marked  their  delivery 
— as  if  a  foul  pervert  were  mouthing  the  Mass  in  some 
unspeakable  mediaeval  rite. 

"It  would  have  been  a  fine  revenge,"  and  again 
there  came  that  blood-curdling  chuckle.  "Your  father 
had  taken  from  me  what  was  mine  by  right — and  my 
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son  would  have  taken  all  that  was  his  —  even  to  his 
name. 

"  And  now  that  I  am  old  and  can  have  no  other  son 
they  have  killed  him — helpless,  blinded  they  led  him  to  the 
slaughter.  And  you — you  miserable,  puling  homunculus 
— you  would  take  that  which  should  have  been  his. 

"  Ha  —  ha  —  ha  —  you  would  —  if  you  hadn't  found 
Aladdin's  Cave !  " 

The  man  was  so  utterly  out  of  control  that  McCarthy 
thought  his  chance  had  come.  He  had  noted  a  chunk  of 
rock  a  yard  off,  and  now  he  bent  down  rapidly  to  seize  it. 

He  had  miscalculated  badly — as  anyone  might  amidst 
the  bewildering  contradictions  of  madness.  But  luckily 
he  had  not  taken  his  eyes  off  Rolleson,  and  was  able  to 
throw  himself  flat  as  the  revolver  swung  round  on  him. 

Just  in  time — but  the  bullet  struck  the  ground  not  a 
foot  beyond  McCarthy's  head,  so  that  the  dust  spattered 
over  him  as  he  lay  helplessly  anticipating  the  next  shot. 

But  that  shot  never  came.  Aberfeldty  too  had  seen 
his  chance,  and  had  bravely  sprung  forward  to  rush  the 
steps. 

With  the  greatest  calmness  Rolleson  turned  on  his  new 
assailant,  took  two  quick  paces  to  the  rear,  and  as  the 
Captain  reached  the  top  step  shot  him  deliberately  through 
the  forehead — a  tenth  of  a  second  before  that  chunk  of 
rock  struck  over  his  own  heart. 

It  had  been  hurled  with  all  McCarthy's  strength,  and 
the  blow  would  have  brought  down  most  men  of  half  the 
Patrician's  age.  But  Rolleson  seemed  not  to  have  noticed 
it — he  was  gazing  at  the  dead  man. 

"  Little  Bob — poor  little  Bob !  "  he  said  gently,  and 
threw  fuse  and  revolver  high  into  the  air. 

And  then  McCarthy's  brain  started  sprinting.  That 
fuse — Rolleson  had  looked  devilish  anxious  whilst  they 
were  handling  it  upstairs — and  he'd  said  devilish  queer 
things  when  he  was  brandishing  it  about  down  there — there 
was  something  wrong  about  that  fuse — and  a  fuse  held 
enough  H.E.  to  make  a  very  fair  imitation  of  a  bomb — he'd 
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seen  two  men  laid  out  from  monkeying  with  a  '  dud  ' 
fuse. 

The  cave  was  high — the  fuse  may  have  been  a  couple 
of  seconds  in  the  air.  But  no  stop-watch  ever  measured 
the  rate  of  emergency  thought. 

For  in  those  two  seconds  McCarthy  not  only  thought 
but  acted.  He  made  one  step  towards  the  girl,  flung  out 
his  right  arm,  and  swung  rapidly  round  with  her. 

And  as  he  did  so  he  heard  behind  him  a  sound  as  of  a 
hundred  sheets  being  torn  across  by  some  giant  hand,  and 
then  the  world  went  black  before  him. 

The  Patrician  smiled  gently — then  swayed  for  an 
instant,  and  fell  forward  on  the  body  of  the  man  he  had 
shot  ten  seconds  before. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

AU  TELEPHONE 

THE  echoes  of  the  explosion  slowly  died  away,  and  stillness 
reigned. 

Stillness  —  absolute  stillness  —  alike  of  sound  and 
movement — for  the  three  lifeless  figures  on  the  ground 
were  not  more  motionless  than  the  girl  standing  amongst 
them. 

Conscious  and  yet  unconscious.  Her  eyes  had  seen — 
her  ears  had  heard — but  her  mind  refused  to  admit  reality. 
It  was  some  weird  drama — and  she — audience  or  actress  ? 
And  if  actress — let  Fate  who  had  staged  it  give  her  cue — 
there  must  be  some  finale — she  could  not  be  meant  to  be 
left  there  alone  unscathed  in  Aladdin's  Cave. 

Aladdin's  Cave — the  cave  of  death  and  madness — 
madness  and  death.  Was  that  Fate's  finale — was  she  mad 
and  the  others 

And  at  the  thought  the  spell  broke  and  she  dropped  to 
her  knees  with  a  scream.  No — he  wasn't  dead — he  was 
bleeding — and  dead  men  don't  bleed — she'd  learnt  that  at 
the  Red  Cross.  And  then  the  merciful  effect  of  even  super- 
ficial professional  knowledge  made  itself  felt.  Hemorrhage 
—  and  she  knew  what  you  did  to  stop  hemorrhage. 
What  she  saw  was  a  scalp  wound  —  a  steady  oozing— 
that  would  be  from  the  capillaries  —  not  dangerous  in 
itself. 

Then  her  hand  felt  the  shirt,  and  it  was  soaked.  She 
tore  it  open  and  found  a  wound  at  the  side  of  the  neck. 
Blood  was  flowing  freely — but  it  was  dark  blood — from  a 
vein — she  ought  to  be  able  to  check  that.  Bandage — what 
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could  she  use  ?     Ah — that  ridiculous  tie — its  size  would  be 
some  use  here. 

For  five  minutes  she  worked  feverishly,  forgetful  of 
everything  save  the  pressing  emergency  of  her  task — five 
healing  minutes  which  did  more  to  restore  her  to  normality 
than  as  many  hours  of  the  rest  and  inaction  that  would 
ordinarily  have  been  prescribed. 

Technically,  however,  her  work  had  not  been  so 
successful.  She  had  made  her  handkerchief  into  a  pad, 
bound  it  tightly  into  position  by  passing  the  tie  under  the 
opposite  armpit,  produced  fastening  pins  from  hidden 
recesses — feminine  dress  was  not  yet  quite  freed  from 
dependence  on  such  aids.  But  still  the  bleeding  continued. 
Less — considerably  less — but  quite  sufficient  to  cause 
anxiety. 

And  there  were  no  signs  of  consciousness — and  his 
breathing  seemed  to  have  changed — to  be  more  laboured 
and  irregular.  She  must  get  help — it  was  too  dangerous 
to  wait. 

Help — but  from  where  could  help  come  ?  A  doctor 
would  mean  the  police  five  minutes  later — and  the  police 
mustn't  come — not  whilst  he  was  there. 

Yes  —  any  ordinary  doctor — but  what  about  that 
wonderful  man  he  had  told  her  of — Macintosh — '  old  Mac.' 
'  Old  Mac '  would  not  go  back  on  his  friend — give  him 
over  to 

He  was  in  London — but  he  could  come  down — she'd 
make  him  come  down — he'd  be  sure  to  have  a  car — all 
doctors  had  cars — and  at  night  he  could  get  down — oh, 
in  no  time. 

She  sprang  quickly  to  her  feet,  and  then  stopped  with 
a  gasp.  She  had  stepped  out  of  the  world  of  the  last  five 
minutes — the  primaeval  world  with  its  two  inhabitants — 
back  into  Aladdin's  Cave  with  all  its  horrors.  But  it  had 
to  be  done — up  those  steps  lay  the  only  way  to  help — to 
his  safety. 

There  was  one  small  alleviation  of  the  horror — 
Aberfeldty  was  lying  face  downward — she  hadn't  to  look 
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into  his  eyes  as  she  stepped  over  the  body.  Bob — poor 
Bob — but  it  had  been  a  glorious  end.  She'd  weep  for  Bob 
— but  not  now. 

But  the  Patrician  was  worse — far  worse.  He  had  half 
turned  in  falling,  and  was  lying  on  his  side  gazing  upwards 
with  his  old  magical  smile — and  his  head  was  resting  on 
his  arm — just  as  he  used  to  sit  leaning  back  in  his  arm-chair 
— when  he  was  dear  old  Uncle  Phil  at  the  Towers. 

Thank  God — she  was  past  them  at  last — and  she  ran 
breathlessly  up  the  steep  slope  to  the  cellar.  The  study — 
how  peaceful  it  looked — after  that  morgue  she  had  left 
below. 

Peaceful — yes — but  those  chairs — the  little  one  by  the 
fire  where  she  had  been  sitting — and  the  three  others — she 
could  almost  see 

No — no — no.  She  wouldn't  look  any  longer.  Maybe 
she  was  going  mad — but  she'd  get  that  telephone  call 
through  first.  Macintosh — oh,  there  were  lots  of  Macintoshs 
— and  two  of  them  doctors.  But  Jim's  Macintosh  lived 
down  near  the  Embankment  —  that  would  be  the  one 
in  Vincent  Street  —  Alexander  James  Macintosh — 3751 
Westminster. 

What  a  time  the  Exchange  was.  Couldn't  they  get 
him  ?  A  doctor — he  might  be  out — a  night  case — what 
would  she  do  then  ?  No — God  couldn't  be  so  cruel.  Ah — 
an  answer  at  last  —  and  '  old  Mac  '  himself — McCarthy's 
imitation  had  been  good  enough  to  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  that. 

"  Is  that  Dr.  Macintosh  ?  I'm  speaking  for  Captain 
McCarthy — he's  had  an  accident — a  very  bad  accident— 
and  I  want  you  to  come  at  once — down  to  Reigate." 

"  Rreigate — but  that's  an  awfu'  lang  way — an'  I  hae 
nae  carr.  I  canna  be  there  till  the  morn — and  I  canna 
come  then — I  mun  be  awa'.  An'  there  are  guid  doctors 
in  Rreigate.  If  ye  wull  wait  till  I  fetch  a  Medical 
Dirrectorry  I  wull  read  ye  the  names  an' ." 

"  But  no  other  doctor  will  do — I  can't  tell  you  over  the 
'phone — but  I'll  explain  when  you  get  here." 
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And  suddenly  she  became  almost  hysterical. 

"  It's  his  life,  I  tell  you,  his  life.  And  you're  his  only 
chance.  You  must  come — must,  I  say." 

Apparently  her  outburst  had  been  effective,  for  Mac's 
tone  suddenly  changed. 

"  I  canna  hear  ye  too  wull — but  I  ken  that  ye  want  me 
sair,  madam — an'  I  wud  come  gin  it  were  posseeble.  As 
I  hae  tellt  ye  I  hae  nae  carr — but  there  is  a  garage  nae  sae 
far  awa — I  hae  attendit  the  guid  men's  wife — forbye  he 
wud  let  me  hae  a  carr — gin  he's  there  the  nicht — but " 

The  girl  was  calmer  now — hysteria  had  given  way  to 
normal  human  rage.  What  a  silly  ineffective  thing  a 
telephone  was — why  couldn't  there  be  an  attachment  for 
sticking  pins  into  the  man  at  the  other  end. 

"  Well,  make  him  give  it  you  quick,"  she  broke  in, 
"  and  come  down  to  Reigate — only  don't  tell  him  where 
you're  going — I'll  explain  that  too  when  you  get  here." 

"  An'  where  shall  I  come — what  is  the  address  ?  " 

"  Twenty-three,"  she  began — and  then  stopped. 

If  Mac  tried  to  find  the  house — he'd  have  to  ask  his 
way — probably  of  a  policeman — there  wouldn't  be  anyone 
else  about  at  this  time  of  night.  And  the  constable  would 
look  at  the  number  of  the  car — and  he'd  remember  the 
address  —  23  Cornwall  Terrace  —  remember  it  to-morrow 
when  they  had  found  things  at  23  Cornwall  Terrace  — 
and  they'd  trace  Mac — and  from  him 

"  Oh,  don't  trouble  about  the  address,"  she  said.  "  Come 
up  the  road  from  London,  and  I'll  meet  you  at  the  beginning 
of  the  town.  It's  just  twelve  now — and  I'll  be  there  at 
twelve  forty-five — oh,  do  come  quick !  "  and  she  rang  off 
before  he  could  make  any  further  protest. 

How  long  had  she  been  away — and  what  had  happened  ? 
She  must  hurry — hurry. 

A  merciful  anxiety  bore  her  through  the  traverse  of 
those  steps  and  on  to  where  McCarthy  lay.  There  she  sank 
down  beside  him,  and  though  the  treatment  she  applied  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  Red  Cross  manual  it  seemed  not 
ineffective,  for  the  ghost  of  a  smile  lighted  his  face  as  if 
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consciousness  were  in  the  anteroom,  preening  herself  for  her 
re-entrance. 

The  girl  waited  breathlessly — his  eyes  might  open  any 
instant  now — and  she  did  so  want  them  to  open  on  her — 
not  on  the  wreckage  of  humanity  that  lay  beyond.  But  a 
glance  at  her  wrist  watch  brought  her  back  to  more  material 
things.  She  couldn't  afford  sentiment — not  yet.  Her  job 
was  to  be  at  the  trysting-place  at  the  agreed  time,  and  to 
bring  Mac  to  his  patient  without  a  moment's  delay. 

It  was  dreadful,  very  dreadful,  leaving  him  there  alone 
with  the  dead — but  it  wouldn't  be  any  less  dreadful  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  hence — and  there  might  be  other  horrors 
— worse  still — waiting  to  pounce  if  she  delayed. 

Twelve-forty — why,  it  would  take  her  ten  minutes  to 
get  to  the  end  of  the  town.  And  with  one  breathless  rush 
she  was  past  the  steps — thank  Heaven,  she  wouldn't  have 
to  face  them  alone  again. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  rush  out  as  she  was,  hatless, 
cloakless.  But  she  checked  herself — she  might  meet  a 
policeman  as  she  had  done  the  night  before,  and  if  so  there 
must  be  nothing  about  her  to  attract  unnecessary  attention 
— and  she  mustn't  run  for  the  same  reason — and  she  must 
pull  the  door  to  very  carefully,  so  that  the  bolt  wouldn't 
catch,  and  yet  it  would  appear  to  be  closed  to  any 
passer-by. 

She  looked  longingly  at  the  car  as  she  went  out — that 
would  get  her  there  in  three  minutes.  But  she  had  been 
in  Bob's  car  before — many  times — and  she  knew  that  it 
was  a  man's  job  to  start  it  up  cold.  So  she  passed 
regretfully  on. 

Almost  as  soon  as  she  had  started  there  came  an  alarm 
— the  sound  of  a  car  on  the  main  road.  Was  she  too  late  ? 
Had  Macintosh  passed  already  ?  He  might  not  have  been 
sure  of  where  he  was  to  meet  her — mightn't  even  have 
known  that  he  was  in  Reigate.  Oh,  thank  goodness,  it  was 
a  car  going  the  other  way — towards  London. 

A  hundred  yards  farther  on  she  had  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  her  precautions.  She  did  not  meet  a  policeman, 
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but  two  roughly-dressed  men  suddenly  came  up  from  a 
side  turning.  They  seemed  surprised  to  see  a  girl  out  so 
late,  and  turned  to  look  after  her.  But  they  did  not  speak, 
and  she  hurried  on  towards  the  main  road — once  there 
she'd  feel  safe,  for  she  could  stop  any  car  coming  from 
London. 

The  two  men  also  passed  on,  talking  in  low  tones. 
Presently  they  turned  left,  and  then  left  again,  passing  by 
the  corner  of  Cornwall  Terrace  and  along  the  wall  of  No.  23. 
At  the  garden  gate  one  produced  a  key,  and  they  entered 
silently  and  crossed  to  the  backdoor  of  the  house,  which 
the  leader  also  unlocked,  The  smaller  of  the  two — a  typical- 
looking  Eastender — entered  first. 

"  'Ullo,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  open  cellar  door,  "  the 
light's  on — the  old  gen'leman  must  a'gone  down — 'e  ain't 
never  done  that  before." 

"  There  was  nothing  to  see  before,"  the  other  answered 
— his  English  was  correct — if  anything  too  correct  for  his 
apparent  status — though  he  spoke  it  with  rather  a  guttural 
accent.  "  Nothing  but  the  passage — till  last  night  we  broke 
through  into  the  cave — he  will  be  exploring  that." 

Nevertheless  he  let  his  comrade  precede  him  by  quite  a 
respectable  distance — he  was  ten  yards  behind  when  the 
Cockney  suddenly  gave  tongue. 

"  Gor  Blimey ! — 'ere,  'urry  up,  'Ank — there's  been  a 
bloody  dust  up  and  the  old  'un's  croaked — an'  two  or  three 
more  with  'im." 

Hank  hurried,  and  proceeded  to  comment  on  the 
situation  in  strange  phrases,  in  which  '  Teufel '  and 
'  Holle r  played  a  large  part. 

"  Ullo — 'ere's  one  as  ain't  croaked — funny-looking  chap 
— furriner  by  the  looks  of  'im.  Wot  shall  we  do  with  'im, 
'Ank  ? " 

An  animated  conference  followed,  in  which  the  Cockney 
several  times  referred  to  the  advantages  of  the '  tallyphone.' 

"  Verbot — it  is  strongly  forbidden,"  objected  Hank — 
whose  English  was  standing  the  strain  none  too  well,  "  we 
must  other  communication  means  use." 
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"  Well  —  wot  about  that  there  car  we  saw  as  we 
came  along  —  I  told  yer  that  I  thort  it  were  standing 
'ere  ?  " 

"Ach — the  car — I  go  to  see,  Bill." 

"  Well,  then,  I  goes  too,"  Bill  answered.  "  I  ain't  staying 
'ere  alone — yer  might  forgit  to  come  back,  'Ank." 

Together  they  departed — Hank  leading  this  time — and 
five  minutes  later  they  returned,  stepped  over  the  dead 
bodies  and  picked  McCarthy  up  by  feet  and  shoulders. 

They  carried  him  up  and  out  to  the  car,  and  extinguished 
all  lights.  Then  Hank  took  the  wheel  and  bade  Bill  wind 
her  up. 

Hank  showed  little  respect  for  the  speed  limit,  and 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  drew  up  at  an  isolated 
house  some  ten  miles  from  Reigate.  Here  they  carried 
McCarthy  in  and  dumped  him  on  a  sofa,  and  almost 
immediately  the  owner  of  the  house  appeared. 

He  was  slightly  under  middle  height  and  above  middle 
girth,  and  though  apparently  not  over  fifty  he  somehow 
conveyed — even  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers — a 
suggestion  of  mid- Victorian  sedateness  and  respectability — 
a  suggestion  which  was  enhanced  by  his  rudimentary 
side  -  whiskers,  and  the  two  diamond  rings  which  he 
apparently  wore  even  in  bed. 

"  What  are  you  back  for  ? "  he  began — and  he  too 
spoke  rather  gutturally.  "  And  who  the  devil's  this  ?  " 

Hank  started  to  explain,  but  the  master  of  the  house 
cut  him  short. 

"  Whoever  he  is  I  can't  have  him  bleeding  over  my 
best  sofa — get  him  into  the  surgery — and  fetch  hot  water 
and  towels — quick  !  " 

In  the  surgery  he  removed  McCarthy's  bandages  and 
dealt  with  his  wounds  skilfully  and  effectively — the  door  of 
the  house  bore  a  plate :  '  M.  D.  Francis,  Physician  and 
Surgeon.' 

"  And  now  let's  get  all  this  ridiculous  stuff  off  and  have 
a  look  at  him,"  he  said  when  he  had  finished,  and  proceeded 
to  remove  wig,  beard  and  spectacles. 
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He  turned  his  patient's  face  to  the  light  and  whistled 
in  surprise. 

"  Gott  in  Himmel ! — it's  Hobson's  man  McCarthy — or 
his  double — I  saw  his  photo  when  I  went  to  Hobson's 
office.  Better  make  sure  though." 

He  went  through  the  unconscious  man's  pockets  in  a 
very  professional  manner,  and  in  the  breast-pocket  he 
found  the  letter  addressed  to  Robert  Bramley  &  Co.  which 
had  brought  the  advice  of  'No.  i6's '  arrival.  This  he 
read  slowly — translating  as  he  went. 

"  Oh,  yes — it's  him  right  enough,"  he  concluded.  "  But 
what  the  devil  was  he  doing  at  the  old  madman's  ?  I'd 
better  see  if  I  can  bring  him  round." 

He  picked  up  a  syringe  and  gave  a  strong  injection  of 
strychnine.  Then  he  turned  to  Hank. 

"  Now,  Hans — get  on  with  your  story — and  be  quick." 

The  doctor  listened  with  his  eyes  on  the  patient. 
Presently  he  held  up  his  hand — McCarthy's  lips  were 
moving. 

"Marjorie — Marjorie — Mar j oriel" — the  voice  gathered 
strength  with  each  repetition  till  the  last  word  was  a  shriek 
of  agony.  And  then  the  man  on  the  couch  suddenly 
relapsed  into  silence  and  unconsciousness. 

Interesting — but  not  illuminating — so  with  a  few 
muffled  objurgations  the  doctor  signed  to  Hank  to  continue. 

"  And  the  cellar  door — did  you  lock  it  ?  "  Francis 
inquired  as  the  story  ended. 

Hank  remained  silent,  and  it  was  the  Cockney  who 
answered. 

"  No — we  didn't — we  weren't  troubling  about  no  doors. 
Besides,  we  'adn't  got  the  key — most  likely  it  was  on  the 
old  gent." 

For  the  next  forty  seconds  the  air  was  thick  with 
*  dummer  Schweinkopf ! '  '*  Teufelsdrockh  ! '  and  other 
Teutonic  terms  of  endearment.  Then  it  seemed  to  occur 
to  the  doctor  that,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  it  were  well  to 
pay  some  respect  to  the  language  of  the  country  which  for 
the  time  being  was  affording  him  shelter,  and  he  resumed 
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in  as  near  an  approximation  to  English  as  his  emotion 
permitted :  "  So  the  police  will  the  open  door  observe — 
and  go  at  once  down — and  our  work  will  be  lost.  Go  you 
back — sofort — carry  the  well-born  one  up — make  all  the 
doors  to — and  the  cellar  key  away  bring." 

'  Yes,"  he  continued  somewhat  more  calmly,  "  there 
is  yet  a  chance.  There  is  nothing  in  the  cellar  kept — so 
why  should  they  go  there  ?  And  the  man  is  dead — so  the 
house  may  remain  empty — for  a  month  at  least — and 
that  will  suffice.  Go  both  of  you  at  once — and  make 
no  mistake." 

But  here  another  obstacle  arose,  for  Hank  dug  his  heels 
in  and  refused  to  be  driven, 

"  I  will  not  go  back  to  that  house,"  he  said  obstinately. 
"  It  is  too  horrible — besides,  the  police  may  already  be 
there." 

This  breach  of  discipline  evidently  pained  the  good 
doctor  deeply — more  especially  as  the  local  rules  under 
which  he  was  playing  did  not  permit  of  recourse  to  the 
appropriate  Prussian  counter-measures.  If  looks  could 
have  killed  well  and  good — but  if  material  weapons  came 
into  play  Hank  was,  as  he  knew,  heeled — and  he  was  not. 
He  must  rely  on  other  methods. 

"  You  will  go,"  he  said  slowly  and  sternly,  "  and  I  will 
go  with  you — I  will  dress  at  once.  Meanwhile  take  this  man 
to  the  back  bedroom — and  you,"  he  spoke  to  the  Cockney, 
"  will  stay  here  and  look  to  him." 

The  doctor's  toilet  was  brief,  and  in  five  minutes  the 
car  was  away,  and  Bill  had  settled  himself  down  to  his 
bedside  vigil. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  patient  opened  his  eyes  and 
muttered  a  request  for  water.  The  Cockney  procured  it, 
and  then  his  curiosity  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  plied 
McCarthy  with  a  series  of  questions,  without,  however, 
eliciting  any  answers. 

Interrogation  had  failed — but  narrative  might  prove  a 
stimulant — and  would  certainly  be  a  satisfaction  to  the 
narrator.  So  Bill  narrated. 
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"  Lord — wot  a  turn  yer  give  me — the  lot  o'  yer.  The 
old  un — an'  the  bloke  in  khaki — an'  you,"  he  commenced. 

To  judge  from  his  style  Bill — whatever  his  enemy  alien 
origin — had  been  a  constant  and  diligent  student  of  the 
British  Sunday  newspapers,  for  his  treatment  of  his  theme 
was  dramatic  in  the  extreme,  and  he  gave  full  weight 
to  every  gory  detail  —  completely  undeterred  by  the 
discouraging  apathy  of  his  audience. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  finished  that  McCarthy  broke 
silence. 

"  Did  you  see  anything  of  a  gi — a  lady  ?  " 

"Gal — no,  there  wasn't  a  sign  of  a  skirt  in  the  show. 
Why,  mate  ?  " 

"  Bolted — as  usual.  I  might  have  known  it,"  muttered 
the  wounded  man,  and  spoke  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XV 

A  MARRIAGE  HAS  BEEN  ARRANGED 

THERE  really  had  been  no  need  for  hurry — Marjorie  realized 
that  by  the  time  she  had  arrived  at  the  town's  end.  Three 
quarters  of  an  hour  from  Westminster  to  Reigate — a  full 
twenty-five  miles.  It  would  need  a  pretty  fast  car  to  do 
that — and  a  pretty  daring  driver  too — with  headlights 
forbidden — even  if  the  car  were  standing  ready  to  start. 
But  the  doctor  had  first  to  find  a  car — and  it  mightn't  be 
a  very  good  one  when  he  had  found  it.  And  he  mightn't 
be  a  very  good  driver  either,  since  he  had  no  car  of  his 
own.  And  then  there  was  always  the  chance  of  trouble — 
especially  with  a  hired  car.  It  were  well  to  double  her  first 
estimate. 

This  took  her  to  half-past  one,  but  thereafter  the  waiting 
became  terribly  anxious  work.  Her  mind  conjured  up  in 
turn  the  many  possibilities  that  might  have  prevented 
Macintosh  from  coming — an  urgent  call  from  a  patient 
nearer  home — failure  to  procure  a  car — a  wayside  accident 
— an  officious  constable  inquisitive  as  to  non-existent 
licences.  In  fact,  she  twice  almost  terrified  herself  into 
giving  Fate  best  and  returning  to  the  wounded  man. 

But  that  would  mean  abandoning  all  hope  of  his  safety — 
and  what  could  she  do  if  she  did  go  back  ?  So  she  fought 
the  temptation  down  and  waited  on,  till  at  two- twenty-five 
Macintosh  arrived,  full  of  apologies  and  tales  of  tyre  trouble 
-  tales  but  half  comprehended,  for  she  was  in  the  car 
in  an  instant,  bidding  him  drive  on  and  promising  the 
necessary  pilotage. 

He  talked  on,  questioning  eagerly,  but  she  answered  at 
random,  partly  from  sheer  lack  of  understanding,  but 
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chiefly  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  she  had  evolved  during 
her  long  vigil. 

If  she  were  to  start  telling  her  story  now  Mac  might 
jib — treat  her  fears  as  those  of  an  hysterical  girl  who 
hardly  knew  what  she  was  doing — and  refuse  to  go  further 
without  regularizing  the  position  by  calling  in  the  authorities. 
And  if  he  did  so  she  must  give  way  to  him — she  had  no 
other  hope  and  dared  not  risk  further  delay.  But  if  she 
took  him  straight  to  McCarthy — well,  at  any  rate  he  must 
give  medical  aid  first.  He  might  jib  even  then  at  the  rest 
of  her  programme — but  she  thought  the  chance  was  less. 
He  would  be,  in  a  sense,  at  his  patient's  bedside — where 
doctors  often  close  their  eyes  to  curious  happenings — for 
they  are  not  police  spies.  And  she  could  assure  him  that 
McCarthy  had  had  no  hand  in  the  crime  in  the  cave — the 
position  of  the  bodies  would  confirm  that — and  there  would 
be  no  question  of  conniving  at  an  escape  when  the  murderer 
lay  dead  beside  his  victim. 

"  Is  this  where  your  mon  lies  ? "  asked  the  doctor 
as  they  drew  up  at  No.  23,  and  she  nodded  silently — 
Mac's  expressions  were  even  more  uncouth  than  she 
had  anticipated. 

She  hurried  to  the  door,  and  pushed  at  it — gently  at 
first,  then  with  all  her  strength.  But  the  door  refused  to 
budge. 

What  could  have  happened  ?  Everything  seemed  quiet 
within — and  Bob's  car  was  standing  just  where  she'd  left 
it.  If  anything  had  been  found — if  the  police  were  there — 
surely  there  would  be  some  signs.  Could  the  door  have 
closed  of  itself — been  blown  open  and  then  slammed  to  ? 

But  whatever  had  happened  she  mustn't  let  Macintosh 
see  that  anything  was  wrong,  or  he  might  get  suspicious. 
The  obvious  thing  to  do  before  a  closed  door  was  to  ring. 
She  did  so — and  then  remembered  Martha's  utter  deafness. 

She  looked  round — Macintosh  was  still  at  the  car  putting 
a  rug  over  the  radiator.  He  hadn't  seen  her  ring — could 
she  make  up  some  story — that  McCarthy  was  alone  in  the 
house  and  that  she  had  lost  her  key — and  so  persuade  him 
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to  force  the  door — he  looked  as  if  he  could  do  it  easily 
enough. 

But  there  was  no  need  for  that.  A  gleam  of  light 
appeared  by  the  sill,  there  was  a  sound  of  footsteps,  and  the 
door  was  cautiously  opened. 

For  a  moment  she  could  not  see  who  was  at  the  door, 
but  she  did  see  a  man  two  yards  down  the  passage — and 
his  right  hand  was  holding  the  butt  of  a  revolver  whose 
barrel  was  half  drawn  from  his  pocket.  And  then  the  door 
opened  wider,  so  that  she  could  see  the  face  of  the  man 
holding  it.  It  was  a  kindly  face — a  face  that  inspired 
confidence,  as  it  had  inspired  confidence  at  a  hundred  sick 
beds.  Moreover,  it  was  a  face  she  had  seen  before,  though 
where  and  when  she  could  not  remember.  And  clearly 
the  recognition  was  mutual,  for  the  man  broke  into  a  smile 
and  threw  the  door  wide  open. 

"  Come  in,  my  dear  young  lady,  come  in,"  he  said,  and 
Marjorie  entered. 

"  But  this  gentleman  ?  "  he  continued  interrogatively,  as 
Mac's  huge  form  loomed  up  behind  her. 

"  Oh — this  is  Dr.  Macintosh — he's  a  very  old  friend  of 
Captain  McCarthy's — and  I  got  him  to  come  down  from 
London — I  thought  it  was  the  best  thing  to  do,"  she  said 
vaguely. 

For  she  was  thinking  hard  about  other  things.  These 
two  men — they  weren't  the  police — so  they  must  be  the 
other  side. 

And  then  remembrance  brought  confirmation.  The  man 
opposite  her  had  come  to  the  office — that  was  where  she 
had  seen  him — and  he  had  been  closeted  with  Hobson  for 
nearly  an  hour.  And  she  had  had  to  go  into  the  private 
office  with  a  telegram  that  had  just  arrived — she  remembered 
it  quite  clearly  now — Hobson  reading  the  telegram  and  this 
man  staring  at  her  approvingly,  and  rather  offensively  as 
she'd  thought. 

And  Jim  was  in  their  hands.  The  thought  of  a  wild 
appeal  to  Mac  to  rush  them  came  to  her — he  looked  as  if 
they  would  be  as  clay  in  his  hands.  But  it  would  be  useless 
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— she  realized  that.  Even  if  she  could  make  him  understand, 
what  would  thews  and  sinews  avail  against  that  little  mass 
of  metal  which,  though  no  longer  visible,  she  knew  to  be 
grasped  ready  for  action  by  the  hand  that  had  disappeared 
into  the  pocket. 

And  then  Mac  himself  intervened. 

"  Aye,"  he  said,  beaming  genially,  "  I  hae  ken'nt  Jim 
McCarthy  mony  a  long  year.  Ye  may  think  it  queer  that 
I  was  apparently  nae  wishfu'  tae  come — but  it  was  no  vera 
convenient,  for  I  hae  been  passed  for  service  in  the  R.A.M.C., 
an'  I  am  leavin'  for  Mesopotamy  the  morn. 

"An'  I  did'na  ken  at  fairrst,"he  said,  turning  to  Francis, 
"  that  it  was  Mrs.  McCarthy  who  was  speaking." 

The  girl  started — what  new  absurdity  was  coming  to 
add  itself  to  the  other  impossibilities  of  this  unbelievable 
night.  But  before  she  could  attempt  to  explain  Mac  was 
speaking  to  her  again. 

"  I  hae  never  had  the  pleasure  o'  meeting  ye,  madam, 
sae  I  did'na  ken  yer  voice — and  I  war  gey  surprised  when 
ye  said,  '  It's  his  wife,  I  tell  ye,  his  wife ' — though  forbye  I 
might  hae  guessed,  for  Jim  tellt  me  he  was  awa  tae  the 
country  tae  meet  his  wife." 

Marjorie  tried  to  think.  Should  she  endeavour  to 
explain — or  let  him  imagine 

And  then  a  wave  of  weariness  and  impatience  swept 
over  her.  What  did  it  all  matter — and  how  long  were 
these  men  going  on  chattering,  whilst  Jim 

"  Where  is  he — and  how  is  he  ?  "  she  burst  out  suddenly. 

"  Your  husband  ?  " — it  was  Francis  who  answered.  "  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  he  is  doing  very  well,  and  there  is  not 
the  least  cause  for  anxiety.  But  he  is  not  here — he  has 
been  removed  to  more  comfortable  quarters. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  allow  me,"  he  continued,  turning 
to  the  Scotchman,  "  to  speak  to  Mrs.  McCarthy  alone  for 
a  moment  ?  " 

Mac  bowed  courteously,  and  Francis  led  the  way  to 
the  study. 

The  girl  followed  obediently.    Light  was  beginning  to 
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come  to  her.  This  man  had  seen  her  at  Hobson's  and  had 
assumed  that  she  was  working  with  him — just  as  Jim  had 
done.  Probably  she'd  better  play  up  to  him — for  the 
moment  at  least. 

Francis  fumbled  for  the  switch,  and  when  the  light 
came  on  looked  round  the  room. 

'  Yes,  this  will  do  very  nicely,"  he  remarked,  "  and  I 
see  there  is  a  fire — you  had  better  sit  by  it." 

He  closed  the  door  carefully,  but  for  a  moment  did  not 
speak. 

For  he  too  had  had  a  shock — though  he  had  shown 
never  a  sign.  First  the  girl's  appearance — and  then  the 
Scotchman's  quite  unexpected  announcement.  He  had 
remembered  the  girl  at  once — and  where  he  had  seen  her. 
But  Hobson  had  never  let  slip  a  hint  of  her  relationship 
to  his  absent  principal.  Of  course,  Hobson  was  notorious 
for  never  giving  an  unnecessary  confidence — still,  it  was  all 
very  surprising — and  necessitated  careful  consideration  as 
to  the  best  course  to  follow. 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said  at  last,  "  for  you 
will  be  able  to  explain  what  has  happened  here — your 
husband  was  not  yet  in  a  state  to  do  so  when  I  left  him." 

So  he  had  actually  accepted  Mac's  statement.  Then 
she  mustn't  make  him  doubt  it — not  if  she  wanted  to  see 
Jim — and  that  was  all  that  mattered. 

"  How  is  he  really  ?  "  she  asked  anxiously. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  anxiety,"  he  answered 
sympathetically,  "  I  am  a  doctor  myself,  and  I  examined 
him  carefully.  There  may  be  slight  concussion,  but  there 
are  no  serious  symptoms.  He  is  at  my  own  house,  and 
I  will  take  you  there  so  soon  as  we  can  get  rid  of  that  man," 
and  he  nodded  towards  the  passage  where  Mac  was  waiting. 

"  How  much  does  he  know  ?  "  he  continued  in  a  business- 
like tone. 

"  Nothing — except  that  Jim  has  had  an  accident.  I 
just  'phoned  him — and  said  I  would  explain  when  he  got 
here.  I  didn't  dare  go  to  a  strange  doctor." 

"  You  were  quite  right,  Mrs.  McCarthy — but  can  he  be 
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trusted — and  what  do  you  know  of  him  ?  Tell  me  exactly 
— for  I  shall  have  to  talk  to  him  and  give  him  some 
explanation." 

"  I  don't  know  him  myself — but  he  was  an  old  friend 
of — my  husband's  "-—it  was  no  time  for  half  measures,  she 
must  act  her  part  thoroughly. 

"  And  about  three  weeks  ago,"  she  continued,  "  he  met 
Jim  one  night  in  the  street — when  Jim  wasn't  very  well— 
he'd  taken  something — and  he  took  him  home  and  was 
very  good  to  him." 

She  hated  saying  it — but  if  this  man  were  going  to  talk 
to  Mac  she  must  tell  him  the  truth,  or  there  might  be 
trouble.  And  then  she  remembered  other  things. 

"  But  what  about  Mr.  Rolleson — and — and  Captain 
Aberfeldty  ?  " 

"  You  needn't  worry  about  that,  Mrs.  McCarthy.  There 
was  no  mark  at  all  on  that  lunatic  Rolleson,  except  a  slight 
bruise  on  the  temple.  We  have  put  him  in  the  dining-room 
— in  all  probability  they  will  think  he  had  a  heart  attack 
and  fell  on  the  fender. 

"  The  other  will  be  disposed  of  suitably — and  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  anything  found  to  arouse  suspicion  of — 
of  what  we  know  of.  And  now  I'd  better  dismiss  the  wild 
Scot — I'll  be  as  quick  as  possible." 

Left  alone,  there  was  but  one  thought  in  her  mind.  Jim 
was  in  the  enemy's  hands — but  she  was  going  to  him.  She 
was  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs — she 
realized  that  their  meeting  would  be  under  conditions  rather 
more  perilous  than  if  they  had  arranged  a  rendezvous  in 
the  lion's  cage  at  the  Zoo.  But  what  did  dangers  matter — 
if  they  were  dangers  shared  ? 

And  then  another  thought  occurred  to  her.  It  was  not 
only  a  question  of  his  safety  or  of  hers — it  was  a  question 
of  their  common  purpose — of  the  cause  for  which  Bob  at 
least  had  given  his  life.  And  that  would  be  Jim's  first 
thought,  his  first  question  when  she  went  to  him. 

That  devilish  doctor — he  had  probably  arranged  things 
so  cleverly  that  everyone  would  suppose  Rolleson  had 
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died  naturally — and  nobody  would  think  of  examining  the 
cellar — why  should  they  ?  If  she  and  Jim  could  get  away 
they  could  give  information  —  but  they  mightn't  —  or  it 
might  be  too  late — she  didn't  know  how  far  the  cave  was 
from  the  storehouse  of  explosives. 

She  mustn't  risk  it — she  must  give  warning  now.  The 
telephone  stood  temptingly  on  the  table.  But  the  doctor 
would  hear  that — he  had  left  the  door  ajar.  And  if  he 
did — well,  even  if  he  didn't  kill  her  she'd  never  see  Jim. 

And  then  she  saw  something  else  on  the  table — Rolleson's 
MSS.  for  his  Antiquities  of  Surrey  arranged  in  a  neat  pile 
with  his  last  unfinished  page  at  the  top. 

She  picked  up  a  red  pencil  and  hurriedly  wrote  in  large 
letters  across  the  foot  of  the  page  :  "HI  die  look  in  the 
cellar.  P.R."  No  one  could  miss  that  message. 

She  tried  to  make  it  look  like  Rolleson's  writing,  and 
let  her  hand  shake  as  she  wrote  it — there  wasn't  much 
difficulty  about  that.  Then  if  the  doctor  came  back  and 
saw  it — well,  he  wouldn't  suspect  her.  He'd  think  that 
Rolleson  had  written  it  before — before  he  went  downstairs. 
It  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  a  madman  would  do.  But  the 
doctor  shouldn't  see  it  if  she  could  help  it. 

And  all  the  while  she  was  straining  her  ears  not  to  miss 
the  conversation  in  the  passage. 

"We  are  all  most  grateful  to  you,  Dr.  Macintosh,  for 
the  trouble  you  have  taken,  and  the  promptitude  with 
which  you  responded  to  Mrs.  McCarthy's  message."  Then 
the  speaker  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  other  man's  presence. 
"  Jenkins,  go  out  and  get  the  car  ready  to  start — we  are 
leaving  immediately. 

"The  fact  is,"  he  resumed  in  a  confidential  tone, 
"  that  Captain  McCarthy  had  an  accident  with  a  revolver 
— luckily  not  a  serious  one.  I  am  afraid  that  he  had  been 
drinking — or  something  worse." 

The  beast — to  use  what  she'd  told  him  in  that  way. 

"  Aye — I  ken  his  procleevities,"  Mac  answered  sadly, 
"  and  I'm  vera  thankfu'  it's  nae  waur.  But  it  must  ha' 
been  a  sair  shock  for  the  lassie." 
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"  You  are  quite  right,"  came  the  answer,  "  and  what 
made  it  worse  was  that  the  man  with  whom  they  were 
dining — the  owner  of  this  house — is  a  gentleman  of  nearly 
eighty,  and  he  was  so  upset  by  the  shock  that  he  fainted. 
And  then  I'm  afraid  that  Mrs.  McCarthy  rather  lost  her 
head — it's  not  to  be  wofidered  at.  She  was  afraid  of  a 
scandal  if  she  called  in  any  of  the  local  doctors,  and  her 
husband  had  often  spoken  to  her  of  your  goodness  to  him 
— so  she  rushed  out  of  the  house  to  telephone  to  you — 
without  leaving  any  word  of  what  she  was  doing — and  she 
didn't  come  back  again — I  can  only  suppose  she  was 
waiting  for  you. 

"  And  then  the  old  gentleman  came  to  and  sent  for 
me — I've  known  him  for  years.  Naturally  we  did  not  want 
a  scandal  either,  so  we  drove  the  Captain  over  to  the 
Military  Hospital  at  Cranborough  Towers — I  have  some 
influence  there.  Luckily  it  was  only  a  clean  wound  in  the 
leg — I  don't  think  it  was  intentional,  you  know,  just 
carelessness  and  the  drink.  The  doctors  made  light  of  it 
— but  of  course  I  had  to  leave  him  there — and  the  old 
gentleman  too — he  wasn't  fit  for  any  more  rushing  about 
to-night.  And  then  I  came  back  here  to  try  and  find 
Mrs.  McCarthy. 

"So  your  services  will  not  be  needed  after  all,  Dr. 
Macintosh,  but  that  does  not  diminish  our  debt  of  gratitude 
to  you — and  if  you  will  name  your  own  fee " 

"Hoots,  mon,  there  nae  question  o'  siller — not  wi' 
Jim  McCarthy." 

"  It's  exceedingly  good  of  you  to  say  so,  doctor, 
exceedingly." 

And  then  Marjorie  heard  his  steps  coming  towards 
the  study  and  hurriedly  rose  from  the  table. 

"  Mrs.  McCarthy — I  have  explained  to  Dr.  Macintosh 
what  has  happened,  and  he  is  returning  to  London.  But  I 
am  sure  you  would  like  to  thank  him  yourself  before  he  goes." 

There  was  no  way  out  of  it — she  had  got  to  play  the 
part  assigned  to  her  in  this  beastly  comedy  of  deception — 
or  she  wouldn't  see  Jim. 
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"  I  really  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,  Dr.  Macintosh," 
she  said.  "  And  I'm  so  awfully  sorry  you've  had  all  this 
trouble  for  nothing." 

"  Dinna  mention  it,  madam,  dinna  mention  it.  I'd  do 
mair  nor  that  for  yer  guid  mon.  But  I'm  gey  sorry  for 
what's  happened — though  mebbe  it  wull  be  a  warming 
tae  him." 

He  turned  away  sadly  towards  his  car,  muttering  to 
himself  the  while : 

"  Nicht  clubs — an'  drink — an'  ither  filthy  abomeenations 
— wi'  a  sonsy  wee  wife  like  that — it's  no  comprehensible." 


CHAPTER  XVI 

CHEZ   FRANCIS 

THEY  stood  on  the  step  to  watch  Mac  start,  and  as  the 
lights  of  his  car  disappeared  round  the  curve  of  the  road 
the  girl  was  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  a  feeling  of  utter 
loneliness. 

She  had  not  dared  to  use  Mac — yet  unconsciously  she 
had  been  relying  on  him  all  the  time.  He  was  so  big  and 
simple  and  strong  that  his  mere  presence  had  been  a  help 
— how  great  a  help  she  had  not  realized  till  he  was  gone. 

And  with  him  had  gone  the  last  link  with  normality 
— with  the  life  she  knew — and  she  was  left  alone  in  enemy 
hands. 

The  doctor  closed  the  door,  and  conducted  her  to  the 
car.  He  took  the  wheel  and  invited  her  to  sit  beside  him 
— Hank  retiring  to  the  back  seat. 

She  was  going  to  Jim  now — and  she  ought  to  have  been 
so  happy.  But  she  wasn't — the  sense  of  isolation  seemed 
growing  every  minute — dominating  every  other  feeling  and 
threatening  to  destroy  that  last  remnant  of  self-control  to 
which  she  had  clung  so  desperately. 

So  near  the  brink  was  she,  and  so  wild  were  her  answers 
when  Francis  commenced  to  question  her,  that  he  promptly 
desisted.  He  was  too  experienced  a  practitioner  not  to 
recognize  the  warning  signals.  Better  to  wait  a  little — 
let  her  see  her  husband — that  would  probably  calm  her. 
If  he  pressed  her  now  it  would  mean  hysterics — or  worse. 

He  talked  on  soothingly,  and  in  a  way  that  required  no 
answers  from  her,  and  she  listened  sub-consciously  whilst 
striving  to  control  her  ever-growing  terror. 
M  177 
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She  had  no  idea  of  time — whether  the  journey  took  ten 
minutes  or  an  hour.  But  at  last  they  turned  in  at  an  open 
gate. 

And  there  her  terror  vanished  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
come.  This  must  be  where  Jim  was — she  would  no  longer 
be  alone. 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  little  Cockney  Bill. 

"Well,"  said  Francis  cheerfully,  "and  how's  the 
patient  ? " 

"  Right  as  rain,  I  should  say,  sir — though  'e  ain't 
talked  much — only  just  asked  after  a  lidy — this'd  be  'er,  I 
suppose." 

"  Excellent — excellent,"  the  doctor  replied  and  led  the 
way  upstairs. 

"  No  doubt  you  would  like  to  be  alone  with  your 
husband  for  a  while,  Mrs.  McCarthy,"  he  said  politely. 
"  You  must  both  have  been  terribly  anxious." 

But  the  girl  hardly  heard  him — she  was  just  a  quivering 
mass  of  impatience — holding  herself  back  lest  she  over-ran 
the  slow-moving  doctor,  and  started  on  a  wild  search 
through  the  house  for  the  room  where  he  lay. 

Francis  rapped  gently  on  a  door,  and  then  threw  it  open. 
"  I've  brought  you  your  wife,  Captain,"  he  said  genially, 
and  made  way  for  Marjorie  to  pass. 

McCarthy  the  Trappist,  wrapped  in  his  grouch  against 
the  world — well  justified  by  a  splitting  head  and  the 
genial  Bill's  sprightly  tale,  which  had  assured  him  that 
Marjorie  was  a  deserter  and  he  himself  a  captive — heard 
the  message  with  a  feeling  of  mild  surprise — and  it  was  no 
mean  feat  to  surprise  him  on  that  night  of  nights. 

Maisie  here  !  Well,  well,  well — what  would  happen 
next — just  as  if  the  urbane  doctor  had  announced  a  visit 
from  the  Queen  of  Sheba  or  Christabel  Pankhurst. 

Surprise,  yes — but  interest,  no.  There  was  but  one 
person  in  the  world  in  whom  he  felt  any  interest — and 
he  had  spent  the  last  hour  in  earnestly  assuring  himself 
that  she  interested  him  least  of  all. 

And  then  came  a  whirlwind — cyclone — tornado — and 
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she  was  there  on  her  knees  by  his  bed — laughing  and 
sobbing  with  her  head  buried  in  the  coverlet. 

And  in  that  safe  refuge  the  head  remained  for  quite 
an  appreciable  time.  For  the  last  four  hours  Marjorie 
Fleming  had  been  travelling  light — the  stresses  of  the 
moment  had  been  too  personal  and  insistent  to  leave  room 
for  thoughts  of  the  future,  or  of  the  opinions  of  others  than 
her  own  sweet  self. 

But  with  the  longed-for  reunion  the  stress  had  relaxed 
— she  had  at  last  seen  Dover.  And  like  other  travellers  to 
that  happy  port  she  had  there  resumed  possession  of  some 
of  the  impedimenta  of  civilization — such  as  certain  scattered 
fragments  of  maiden  modesty. 

It  had  mattered  little  how  she  had  acted  in  that 
Dantesque  cave,  with  her  Jim  unconscious  and  none  but 
the  dead  to  see  —  what  she  had  planned  in  the  desperation 
of  that  weary  wait  on  the  lonely  London  Road.  But 
here,  amidst  the  Victorian  respectability  of  the  worthy 
doctor's  abode,  the  ghost  of  that  pre-war  personage, 
Mrs.  Grundy,  started  softly  murmuring  in  her  ear. 

Was  it  altogether  prudent  to  give  way  to  unrestrained 
emotion  with  a  man  who — on  one  occasion  at  least — 
had  shown  himself  by  no  means  backward — and  who, 
moreover,  as  Marjorie  suddenly  remembered,  was  united 
to  a  lady  who,  however  unworthy  she  might  be,  still 
possessed  claims  recognized  by  Church,  Law  and  Society. 

Especially  in  the  somewhat  delicate  situation  entailed 
by  her  own  gratuitous  assumption  of  the  name  and  position 
of  the  aforesaid  lady. 

If  McCarthy  had  taken  her  into  his  arms — well,  things 
might  have  been  different.  But  for  some  reason,  known 
only  to  the  Fates,  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

And  so  it  was  a  comparatively  wise  and  composed 
little  head  that  at  last  emerged  from  the  security  of  that 
coverlet. 

I  will  not  say  that  they  behaved  with  the  restrained 
propriety  of  the  characters  who  drew  their  life  from  the 
pen  of  the  immortal  Jane — after  all,  they  were  human, 
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and  of  the  twentieth  century.  But  there  isn't  a  producer 
in  all  Hollywood  who  could  have  witnessed  the  scene, 
and  not  have  wept  hot,  bitter  tears  at  the  waste  of  such 
an  invaluable  close-up. 

And  then  the  wise  little  head,  conscious  of  the  frailty 
of  its  wisdom,  saw  the  advisability  of  accentuating  the 
business  side  of  their  partnership. 

"  Do  you  know  where  we  are  ? "  she  asked  suddenly 
and  rather  breathlessly. 

"  Yes,  of  course — that's  to  say  I  know  we  set  out  to 
trap  them — and  they've  trapped  us." 

"  But  who  is  this  man — the  doctor  ?  It's  his  iiouse 
we're  in." 

"  According  to  that  bright  little  fellow  who's  been 
jabbering  at  me  for  the  last  two  hours,  he's  generally 
known  as  '  old  man  Francis ' — but  there  are  some  books 
over  there — better  have  a  look  at  the  fly-leaves." 

The  girl  looked  and  then  nodded. 

"  Yes — it's  Francis  right  enough — M.  D.  Francis." 

"  Right — not  that  it  gets  us  much  farther. 

"  But  why  did  he  bring  you  here — and  what's  all  this 
about  your  being  my  wife  ? "  he  added,  rather  irritably — 
his  head  was  hurting  abominably. 

Briefly — very  briefly — the  girl  told  him  of  her  S.O.S. 
to  Mac,  and  of  the  Scotchman's  highly-successful  attempt 
to  pile  Pelion  upon  Ossa  in  the  confusion  of  that  night. 
"  And  so  I'm  your  wife,"  she  concluded,  "  chez  Francis  at 
least — and  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  call  me  Marjorie 
—and  let  me  call  you  Jim — after  all,  there's  a  War  on." 

"  Good  old  Mac — he's  the  greatest  ever,"  was  his  only 
comment. 

But  the  girl's  story — terse  and  expurgated  as  it  had 
been — had  brought  recollections — consciousness  had  been 
very  near  the  threshold  ere  Marjorie  had  left  him  in  the 
cave.  And  with  these  recollections  the  throbbing  head 
suddenly  ameliorated,  and  Life  reassumed  certain  attractive 
aspects  which  had  been  conspicuously  absent  a  few  moments 
before. 
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He  said  no  word — but  eyes  can  be  very  eloquent 
interpreters  of  the  hidden  thought — especially  when  they 
speak  to  one  whose  own  thoughts  are  guiltily  pursuing  the 
same  course,  under  the  lash  of  a  Conscience  spurred  to 
action  by  that  newly-returned  Maiden  Modesty.  Again 
Marjorie  seemed  to  hear  the  rustle  of  the  voluminous 
skirts  and  multiple  petticoats  of  her  ghostly  adviser, 
and  with  something  very  like  a  blush — luckily  the  lighting 
scheme  was  subdued — she  hurriedly  withdrew  from  the 
bedside  to  the  comparative  safety  of  a  seat  by  the 
fire. 

And  there  Mrs.  G. — who,  whatever  may  have  been  her 
faults,  was  endowed  with  some  elements  of  common 
sense — suggested  that  it  might  be  more  prudent  if  she, 
Marjorie,  retained  the  direction  of  the  conversation  for 
the  present.  So  she  told  him  of  Rolleson's  fate,  and  of 
the  steps  Francis  had  taken  to  make  his  death  appear 
accidental. 

"Damnation — what  the  hell — sorry  Miss — Marjorie  I 
mean  —  how  on  earth  are  we  to  let  them  know  what 
these  Huns  are  up  to  ? " 

"  So  she  hadn't  been  far  wrong,"  thought  Marjorie. 
His  first  question  had,  indeed,  been  about  herself — but 
this  was  his  second.  Luckily  she  had  an  answer — and 
she  told  him  of  her  addendum  to  Rolleson's  notes. 

"  Bong — distinctly  Bong.  You're  awarded  full  marks, 
Marjorie " — he  was  getting  into  it  quite  nicely  now. 
"  Full  marks — and  then  some.  But  what  I  don't  understand 
is  Francis — and  the  way  he  is  going  on — knowing  our 
names — and  treating  us  as  honoured  guests  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"Well — he  met  me  at  the  office  when  he  called  on 
Mr.  Hobson.  And  your  portrait  was  there,  you  know — 
I  expect  he  recognized  you  from  that,  and  thought " 

McCarthy  whistled. 

"  So  that's  it — Hobson  again.  Now  look  here,  my  girl, 
we  can't  afford  to  have  any  secrets — we've  a  tough  enough 
row  to  hoe  in  any  case.  You  must  tell  me  all  about 
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Hobson  and  the  office — how  you  came  to  be  there — and 
what  was  really  going  on." 

Marjorie  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  then  she  produced 
her  cigarette  case. 

"  In  that  case  I  think  111  have  a  cigarette — for  it  will 
be  a  rather  long  story.  Do  you  feel  fit  enough  to  smoke  ?  " 

"  Do  I  not  ?  But  I'll  have  to  cadge  one  off  you — 
I  left  my  case  behind  because  my  initials  were  on  it,  and 
I  forgot  to  buy  any  others." 

The  girl  took  him  a  cigarette — cautiously,  for  those 
eyes  were  still  pleadingly  eloquent.  Then  she  retired 
again  to  her  base. 

"  Father  died  just  before  the  War,"  she  began.  "  Mother 
had  been  dead  a  long  time — and  then  I  came  home  from 
school  and  went  to  live  with  Bertie — my  brother — down 
in  the  Chilterns.  Bertie  was  cramming  for  the  Foreign 
Office  examination — he  was  awfully  good  at  languages — 
especially  German. 

"  Naturally  when  the  War  broke  out  he  wanted  to 
join  up  at  once,  but  Colonel  Farebrother — he  was  a  very 
old  friend  of  father's — sent  for  him  and  told  him  that  he 
was  running  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Secret  Service, 
and  that  he  wanted  him  to  go  out  to  Germany.  Of  course, 
he  went,  and  he's  been  out  ever  since,  except  for  about 
two  months  in  '16  when  he  came  back  to  make  a  report. 
He's  working  at  Krupps  now,  and  I  haven't  heard  from 
him  for  over  a  year,  but  the  Colonel  says  he's  doing 
wonderful  work,  and  let's  me  know  whenever  he  gets  a 
message  from  him. 

"At  first  I  lived  with  Aunt  Ellen  at  Cheltenham,  but 
she  died  last  autumn — and  then  I  went  up  to  London. 

"  I  wanted  to  do  war  work — but  all  the  interesting 
jobs — War  Office,  Admiralty  and  the  Hush-Hush  places- 
were  full  up.  Of  course,  there  was  Munitions  or  V.A.D., 
but  I  was  after  something  more  exciting.  So  I  went  to 
Colonel  Farebrother  to  see  if  he  could  give  me  a  job.  He 
rather  laughed  at  the  idea  at  first,  but  presently  he  asked 
me  what  I  could  do,  and  I  said  I'd  been  training  for  a 
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secretary's  job  —  I'd  learnt  shorthand  and  book-keeping 
and  I  had  two  languages — French  and  German. 

"  Then  he  said  that  he'd  think  it  over.  He  wouldn't 
be  able  to  take  me  on  officially — but  sometimes  there 
were  odd  jobs  going,  and  two  days  later  he  sent  for  me 
and  said  there  was  a  man  Hobson  whom  he'd  like  watched. 
There  was  nothing  definite  against  him — but  they'd  caught 
a  spy  and  found  a  letter  on  him  addressed  to  Hobson — 
and  all  ready  for  posting — quite  a  harmless  letter,  just 
fixing  an  appointment — but  it  was  enough  to  make  them 
suspicious. 

"  Colonel  Farebrother  said  that  Hobson  was  managing 
a  very  respectable  business — Bramley  &  Co. — but  the 
proprietor — that  was  you — had  disappeared  into  the  blue 
— and  they  would  like  to  know  more  about  it.  So  he 
suggested  that  I  should  try  and  get  into  the  office — and, 
well,  keep  my  eyes  open.  So  I  went  there  at  the  end  of 
November." 

"  But  wasn't  it  rather  extraordinary  that  you  found  a 
vacancy — and  were  able  to  get  in  just  when  you  wanted  ?  " 
he  queried. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  the  girl  rising  and  looking 
at  herself  in  the  glass.  "  Well,  there  wasn't  any  difficulty 
at  all." 

"As  for  the  vacancy — I've  reason  to  believe  that  a 
perfectly  good  typist — with  bobbed  hair  and  spectacles — 
was  given  a  fortnight's  salary  in  lieu  of  notice  in  order  to 
make  one. 

"  Oh,  it  was  easy  enough  getting  the  job — but  it  was  a 
lot  harder  holding  it  down.  Poor  Mr.  Hobson  was  rather 
trying  at  times — especially  in  the  private  office — I  think 
he  over-estimated  his  own  attractions." 

McCarthy  ground  his  teeth,  and  any  lingering  fragments 
of  regret  which  he  may  have  felt  for  his  share  in  Hobson's 
fate  vanished  instantly  and  for  ever. 

"  And  soon  after  I  went  there,"  she  continued,  "  Captain 
McCarthy  reappeared.  He  was  extraordinarily  like  you 
— or  like  your  portrait — though,  of  course,  I  don't  know 
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how  much  of  it  was  make  up.  He  only  used  to  come  to  the 
office  about  once  a  week — generally  on  Fridays — he  was 
supposed  to  be  travelling  the  rest  of  the  time.  And  he 
never  spoke  to  us  in  the  office — just  went  straight  into 
Mr.  Hobson's  room." 

"  But  look  here,"  McCarthy  interrupted,  "  he  couldn't 
have  taken  in  the  clerks  who'd  been  there  with  me,  Wilkes 
and  Roberts,  for  instance." 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"  They  had  both  gone  —  in  fact,  there  was  nobody 
who'd  been  there  more  than  a  fortnight  when  I  came. 

"  Naturally  I  wanted  to  find  out  all  about  Captain 
McCarthy — but  nobody  seemed  to  know  anything — not 
even  where  he  lived — and,  of  course,  I  couldn't  ask  Mr. 
Hobson.  And  then  one  evening — when  I'd  stopped  on 
late  finishing  a  long  letter  for  the  American  mail — you 
came  along  and  asked  if  Mr.  Hobson  was  in.  Of  course, 
I  thought  it  was  the  other  man — and  it  seemed  a  good 
chance  of  finding  out  something.  So  as  soon  as  you'd 
gone  I  got  my  hat  and  coat  and  followed  you. 

;<  You  walked  all  over  the  place,  but  quite  slowly  and 
limping — like  the  other  man  limped — and  then  you  went 
into  Romano's — so  I  went  in  too,  and  got  a  table  in  the 
gallery  where  I  could  watch  you.  Then  I  'phoned  for  Bob 
—  I  thought  you  might  go  on  somewhere  where  I  couldn't 
go  alone — just  as  you  really  did. 

"  And  so  we  trailed  you  to  the  Alsatians — and  I  meant 
to  try  and  vamp  you — but  I  didn't  have  much  to  do — 
you  did  most  of  it. 

"  Oh,  yes — there's  one  thing  I'd  forgotten.  The  man 
who  came  to  the  office  always  had  a  glove  on  his  left  hand — 
but  one  day  I  went  into  Mr.  Hobson's  room  when  he  was 
there,  and  he  had  the  glove  off,  and  I  noticed  that  he'd 
lost  the  tip  of  one  of  his  fingers — though  I  can't  remember 
which.  And  that  night  you  had  a  stall  on  one  of  your 
fingers — so  that  just  fitted  in." 

"  By  Jove ! — so  I  had,"  said  McCarthy — and  he  told  her 
of  the  first  aid  rendered  by  Martha  of  Bedford. 
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"  And  later  on,"  the  girl  resumed,  "  when  you  suggested 
walking  home — I  though  it  would  give  me  a  chance  of 
finding  out  where  you  were  living — that  would  have  been 
something  for  Colonel  Farebrother — and  then  you " 

"  Yes — yes — yes,"  interrupted  McCarthy  hastily,  "  I 
understand  that  now.  But  how  did  you  come  to  be  at  the 
office  last  Friday  night  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  was  just  Wilhelmina  Sykes — Burglaress.  You 
see,  Colonel  Farebrother  had  been  getting  more  and  more 
suspicious — he  said  something  about  Bramley  &  Co. 
going  in  for  rather  big  transactions,  and  getting  their 
bills  discounted  in  a  curious  quarter — and  he  kept  asking 
me  whether  I  couldn't  get  any  tips  from  the  firm's 
correspondence.  But  that  was  another  funny  thing  about 
the  office — we  were  never  allowed  to  open  any  mail — it 
all  went  in  to  Mr.  Hobson,  so  I  couldn't  help  that  way. 

"  But  I  did  get  an  impression  of  the  safe  lock — they 
teach  you  all  sorts  of  useful  things  at  S.D.iQ — that's  the 
Colonel's  department — and  then  they  got  a  key  made  to 
fit.  I  had  the  key  of  the  office — I  usually  open  it  in  the 
morning — and  I'd  left  my  cloak  so  as  to  have  an  excuse 
for  being  there  if  anyone  saw  me.  And  so  I  was  going  to 
burgle  the  safe — only  you  did  it  first." 

"I  like  that,"  he  protested,  "why  I  was  only  going 
to  my  own  safe — with  my  own  key. 

"  Well,  that  accounts  for  the  two  of  us — as  for  Hobson , 
we  shall  never  know  for  certain,  but  I  believe  he  was 
expecting  that  letter — it  was  three  days  overdue — and 
came  to  see  if  it  had  arrived  by  the  last  post. 

"Hullo!" — he  was  feeling  in  his  pocket,  "the  letter's 
gone — I  suppose  the  doctor's  got  it. 

"But  there's  one  thing  you've  never  told  me,"  he 
continued,  "how  did  you  get  away — and  what  brought 
the  police  there  ?  Did  you  manage  to  slip  those  knots  ?  " 

The  girl  laughed. 

"  I  did  not — you're  terribly  efficient  in  some  things, 
Jim — and  knotting's  one  of  them — you  ought  to  have  been 
a  parson — no  woman  would  get  out  of  the  knot  you  tied. 
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"  But  I  did  manage  to  get  my  head  out  of  the  cloak, 
and  then  I  could  see  a  little — for  the  light  was  on  in  the 
office  and  the  door  wasn't  quite  closed." 

She  could  see  him  squirming  under  the  recital  of  his 
misdeeds,  and  proceeded  to  make  another  turn  or  two  of 
the  screw. 

"  If  you  don't  get  a  parson's  job,  Captain,  you  might 
turn  your  attention  to  the  Stage.  You  ought  to  be  good  at 
thrillers — you've  got  a  fine  eye  for  a  real,  creepy-crawly 
situation.  Think  of  it — there  was  I  in  the  flower  of  my 
youth — full  of  girlish  enthusiasm — for  was  I  not  out  to 
crack  my  first  safe — and  there's  always  a  thrill  about  that, 
Jim — something  you'll  never  forget  though  you  clean  up 
the  Bank  of  England  later. 

"  And  then  I'm  suddenly  set  upon  by  a  bloodthirsty 
ruffian  with  a  most  disgusting  vocabulary — I  ought  to  be 
blushing  still  at  the  mere  recollection  of  some  of  the  things 
you  said — who  trusses  me  up  and  puts  me  in  a  bag,  so  to 
speak — and  presumably  decamps  with  the  '  swag  '  that 
was  mine  by  right. 

"  But,  joking  apart,  Jim,  it  was  pretty  horrible.  I 
was  tied  up  so  tight  that  I  couldn't  move  a  finger,  and  I 
could  hardly  see — but  I  could  hear — that  there  was  someone 
breathing  in  the  next  room — someone  who  didn't  seem  to 
move — and  didn't  answer  when  I  called.  And  I  knew 
there  had  been  a  fight  of  some  sort — and  I'd  heard  a  shot — 
and  of  course  I  hadn't  the  tiniest  idea  what  it  was  all 
about — and  kept  inventing  horrible  possibilities. 

"  But  what  I  was  most  afraid  of "  —her  voice  was 
dropping  and  the  words  came  very  slowly — "was  that 
you  would  come  back  —  for  somehow  I  guessed  that  it 
was  the  man  who'd  been  in  the  Mall — and " 

"  Hullo  !— what's  that  ?  "  cried  McCarthy,  thanking  God 
for  the  chance  to  stop  her. 

It  was  a  car  starting — Bob's  car  probably — they  both 
thought  that  they  recognized  the  rattle. 

"  Jim — do  you  think  they're  going  back  to  finish  it 
— that  my  warning  will  be  too  late  ? " 
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He  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  there's  no  chance  of  that,"  he  answered.  "  They'd 
evidently  more  digging  to  do — and  that  will  take  time — 
probably  several  nights.  Besides,  it's  half-past  four — and 
Martha  will  be  about  before  five — Rolleson  told  us  so — 
and  she'll  send  for  the  doctors  and  police  at  once." 

"  Well — I'd  better  finish  my  story,"  said  the  girl,  speaking 
much  more  briskly.  "  Of  course,  I  tried  screaming — I 
went  on  till  I  was  hoarse.  But  by  that  time  I  could  see 
better — and  what  I  saw  was  the  telephone. 

"  It  was  on  the  table — and  the  table  was  quite  close 
to  the  sofa — but  the  telephone  was  at  the  farther  end.  I 
struggled  and  struggled,  and  at  last  I  managed  to  sit  up — 
though  it  hurt  quite  a  lot  to  do  it.  And  then  I  felt  along 
the  edge  of  the  table  with  my  face  till  I  found  the  telephone 
cord — I'd  remembered  that  the  socket  was  under  the  sofa 
and  got  the  cord  between  my  teeth  and  tugged  —  though 
I  didn't  like  that  either,  for  telephone  cord  isn't  really 
nice  to  eat.  But  I  kept  on  at  it,  and  gradually  worked 
the  instrument  across  the  table. 

"  Then  I  made  another  effort,  and  sat  up  a  little  higher 
till  I  could  get  the  receiver  orf — I  had  to  use  my  teeth  for 
that  too — it  was  a  bit  of  a  wrench,  but  I  did  it  somehow. 
But,  of  course,  I  had  to  drop  the  receiver  so  that  I  could 
speak — luckily  the  mouthpiece  was  towards  me. 

"  I  called  Pall  Mall  8443— that's  Colonel  Farebrother's 
office — oh,  I  should  think  I  called  it  a  dozen  times — for,  of 
course,  I  couldn't  hear  if  the  Exchange  answered. 

"  And  then  I  called  :  '  Miss  Fleming  speaking — tell 
Colonel  Farebrother  to  send  men  to  Bramley's  office — 
Carpmael  Street — urgent — and  they'll  have  to  break  in.' 
I  called  that  five  or  six  times — and  then  I  collapsed  and 
fell  back — and  somehow  I  knocked  the  instrument  over 
as  I  fell. 

"  It  was  worse  than  ever  then — for  I  didn't  know  if  the 
Exchange  had  put  me  through — or  if  anybody  had  heard 
the  message.  And  I  couldn't  repeat  it  or  do  anything  more. 

"  It  wasn't  only  the  anxiety — but  other  things  too — 
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things  not  usually  mentioned  in  polite  conversation — 
though  I  suppose  I  can  talk  about  them  to  my  husband. 
I  don't  often  itch,  Jim,  but  I  did  then — right  between  the 
shoulder  blades.  And  you'd  tied  my  arms  so  that  I  couldn't 
even  rub  the  place — oh,  I  didn't  love  you  one  little  bit. 
And  then,  quite  suddenly,  the  breathing  in  the  next  room 
stopped. 

"After  that  I  suppose  I  must  have  fainted — for  the 
next  thing  I  knew  the  lights  were  on,  and  there  was  Colonel 
Farebrother  standing  over  me  and  cutting  away  the  cords. 

"  I  never  liked  a  man  so  much  in  my  life — but  the  most 
delightful  thing  about  him  was  his  conversation — he  told 
me  all  the  things  he'd  do  to  you  —  whoever  you  were  — 
when  he  caught  you — I  know  there  was  boiling  oil  in  it — 
but  that  was  just  to  be  the  curtain  raiser — whilst  they  were 
preparing  the  serious  unpleasantnesses. 

"And  do  you  know — after  all  that  I  was  at  the  office 
next  morning  punctually  at  half  -  past  nine  —  rather 
creditable  I  call  it." 

"  At  the  office — but  what  for — aren't  you  closed  up  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear  no — '  business  as  usual ' — that's  our  motto. 
Colonel  Farebrother  arranged  for  a  telephone  message  to 
come  through  to  say  that  Mr.  Hobson  was  ill,  and  would 
be  away  for  a  few  days — but  we  were  to  carry  on — and  I 
was  to  deal  with  the  mail  and  take  it  to  Mr.  Hobson  every 
evening.  The  Colonel  told  me  it  was  a  trick  the  French 
Police  use.  When  they  catch  a  receiver  or  anyone  like 
that  they  keep  his  place  open — a  souriciere  they  call  it — 
and  when  a  poor  little  mouse  comes  along  they  arrest  him 
right  away. 

"  They  aren't  doing  that  at  Carpmael  Street — but 
everyone  who  comes  there  is  followed — and,  of  course,  all 
the  letters  go  to  S.D.iQ — though  I  don't  know  if  they've 
found  out  anything  from  them  yet." 

"And  what  do  you  make  of  it  all  ?  "  he  asked.  "  You're 
in  the  best  position  to  form  an  opinion,  for  you've  seen 
for  yourself — and  you  know  all  that  I  know — and  you've 
probably  heard  the  Colonel's  views." 
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"  I  think  that  Mr.  Hobson  took  on  the  job  as  manager 
because  he  knew  you  were  going  abroad — and  that  nobody 
else  would  know  it.  And  then  he  got  some  German  who 
could  speak  English  perfectly — there  are  plenty  of  them — 
and  who  could  make  up  rather  like  you — and  he  goes  round 
the  country  collecting  information  or  whatever  his  job  is. 

"  He  calls  on  customers  of  the  firm  who  know  of  you 
but  have  never  seen  you — for  you  never  did  any  travelling 
— and  if  the  police  get  suspicious  of  his  frequent  visits  to 
a  town  he's  got  references  and  a  complete  answer.  And 
I  think  the  idea  was  that  if  anything  was  found  out  he'd 
just  drop  his  disguise  and  disappear — and  Mr.  Hobson 
would  say  that  he  was  only  the  manager — and  hadn't  the 
slightest  idea  what  you  were  doing." 

"  And  what  was  I — or  the  other  man — doing  in  fact  ?  " 
McCarthy  asked. 

"  I  don't  know  what  he  was  doing — but  I  think  he  went 
amongst  the  munition  workers — either  getting  information 
— or  working  propaganda — or  both." 

"  And,  of  course,  Francis  assumes  that  I'm  that  German," 
said  McCarthy. 

"  I  don't  think  he  does,"  she  answered.  "  I  believe  he 
thinks  you're  really  Captain  McCarthy — and  that  you're 
doing  it  because  you  hate  England — just  like  Philip 
Rolleson." 

"  But  what  on  earth  makes  you  think  that  ? "  he 
queried. 

"  Because  of  what  the  doctor  said  in  the  car.  He 
kept  talking — and  I  heard,  though  I  wasn't  really  attending. 
But  I  remember  bits — such  as  the  '  long-standing  wrongs 
of  Ireland,'  and  '  your  husband's  own  country  ' — and 
'  a  bitter  reckoning  for  England  the  oppressor.' ' 

"  Good  God ! — he  really  thinks  that  because  I  come 
from  Ireland  I'm  playing  the  Huns'  dirty  game." 

'  Yes,  Jim,"  she  said  very  slowly,  "  and  somebody  else 
thinks  it  too — Colonel  Farebrother. 

"  Of  course,  he  hasn't  any  idea  of  your  double — nobody 
has  except  ourselves — and  then  those  memoranda." 
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"  Oh — those  fake  logarithms — I  could  show  him  in  a 
minute  that  I'd  nothing  to  do  with  those." 

"  No,  you  couldn't,  Jim — you  see,  you've  signed  them. 
They  examined  the  whole  bundle,  and  there's  only  one 
set  of  finger-prints  all  through — the  part  you  wrote  and 
the  part  you  didn't — probably  Mr.  Hobson  wrote  in  gloves. 

"And  then  the  translation  of  the  last  entry  that  you 
left  behind — of  course,  that's  in  your  own  writing — and 
the  finger-prints  are  on  that  too.  The  Colonel  is  awfully 
puzzled  about  it — for  he  knows  your  record — I  believe  he 
thinks  you  may  have  gone  off  your  head — after  what 
happened  in  Mesopotamia. 

"  But  that  isn't  the  worst — they're  suspicious  that  it 

was  you  who  ki who  knocked  down  Mr.  Hobson. 

And  I  think  the  police  are  hunting  for  you. 

"  At  any  rate,  I  was — I  wanted  to  catch  you  ever  so 
much.  And  as  I'd  seen  you  at  Romano's  once  I  thought 
I'd  go  there  for  a  night  or  two  on  the  chance  of  your  coming 
in  again.  And  last  night — doesn't  it  seem  ages  ago — you 
did.  And  then  I  slipped  back  to  my  flat — I  don't  really 
live  in  Green  Street — or  Eccleston  Square — but  in  Charing 
Cross  Road — and  got  my  revolver — Bertie  gave  it  to  me 
because  I  was  often  quite  alone  in  our  cottage  in  the 
country — and  I  was  back  long  before  you'd  finished 
guzzling. 

"  Of  course,  I  might  have  handed  you  over  to  the 
nearest  policeman — but  that  would  have  been  terribly 
unromantic — I  wanted  to  catch  you  red-handed — so  I 
dogged  your  guilty  footsteps  down  to  Reigate.  I  nearly 
did  go  off  to  the  police  when  I  saw  you  wriggle  through 
that  window — but  then  you  kindly  opened  the  scullery 
door — so  that  I  could  just  walk  in  and  receive  your 
confession. 

"  I  was  awfully  puzzled,  for  I  knew  you  were  telling 
the  truth — and  yet  I  couldn't  believe  what  you  thought 
about  Philip  Rolleson. 

"  But  the  next  morning  I  spoke  to  Bob  Aberfeldty, 
and  he  told  me  of  something  that  had  happened  about 
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two  months  ago.  They'd  been  dining  together  one  night 
— at  Bob's  rooms — and  after  the  dinner  the  old  man  went 
off  into  a  sort  of  trance  and  said  the  most  horrible  things 
— about  England — and  the  King — and  the  War — though 
Bob  could  hardly  follow  him  because  he  kept  changing 
from  one  language  to  another. 

"  At  the  end  he  became  quite  unconscious — and  then 
Bob  sent  for  a  doctor — but  he  never  spoke  of  it  to  the  old 
man  or  anyone  else  till  I  told  him  what  you'd  seen.  Of 
course,  I  didn't  say  it  was  you — for  I'd  told  him  about  what 
happened  at  the  office — and  that  the  police  were  after  you. 
I  suppose  I  oughtn't  to  have  really — but  then  I  told  poor 
Bob  nearly  everything.  And  that  was  why  I  said  you'd 
have  to  be  disguised — so  that  he  wouldn't  recognize  you." 

"  Have  you  got  your  gun  now  ? "  asked  McCarthy 
hopefully  as  she  finished. 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"  No — worse  luck.  You  see,  I  hardly  ever  carry  it — 
only  when  I'm  going  to  meet  a  member  of  the  criminal 
classes." 

"That's  a  pity.  Now  look  here,  Marjorie — our  first 
job  must  be  to  get  out  a  story  of  some  kind  for  the  doctor. 
But  have  you  by  any  chance  got  another  cigarette  to 
spare — it  helps  to  stimulate  invention  ?  " 

Marjorie  brought  it  to  him,  and  this  time  she  was 
bolder — less  precipitate  in  retreating — though  she  carefully 
avoided  letting  her  eyes  meet  his.  But  she  couldn't  be 
careful  about  everything  at  once — and  the  hand  that  held 
the  cigarette  lingered  somewhat  recklessly  in  the  danger 
area,  and  was  promptly  made  Prisoner  of  War. 

"Marjorie,  dear,"  he  began — and  stopped  abruptly  at 
the  sound  of  steps  on  the  stairs. 

"  It's  that  damned  doctor — you  must  keep  him  out  at 
all  costs." 

The  steps  continued,  and  then  came  a  gentle  knock. 

"  May  I  come  in,  Mrs.  McCarthy  ?  " 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,  doctor,  but  you  can't — I'm  just 
getting  into  bed." 
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"  I'm  afraid  you  must  let  me  come  in  all  the  same — it 
is  absolutely  necessary  we  should  have  a  few  minutes'  talk. 
And  you  mustn't  forget  that  I'm  a  doctor — and  used  to 
seeing  ladies  en  deshabille" 

"  Face  to  the  wall,"  she  suddenly  hissed  in  McCarthy's 
ear.  And  then  in  louder  tones,  "  Wait  one  moment  then, 
doctor — I'll  be  as  quick  as  I  can." 

There  was  a  scuffling  and  rustling  and  hurrying — and 
two  minutes  later  came  a  whispered  '  All  clear/  and 
McCarthy  looked  up  to  see  her  standing  at  the  open  door. 

She  was  attired  in  a  bath-gown  which  had  been  hanging 
behind  the  door — with  that  wonderful  hair  falling  in 
great  waves  to  her  waist.  And  on  the  farther  bed  was  a 
confused  heap  of  feminine  garments. 

"  Perhaps  this  may  serve  as  an  excuse  for  my  untimely 
intrusion,"  said  Francis,  holding  out  a  tray  on  which  was 
a  gold  -  capped  bottle.  "  I  think  a  little  restorative  is 
indicated  after  what  we  have  all  gone  through  to-night. 

"  But  I  had  better  have  a  look  at  the  patient  first." 

He  examined  McCarthy  carefully,  feeling  the  pulse 
and  keenly  scrutinizing  the  pupils.  Then  he  turned  to 
Marjorie. 

"  Your  husband's  perfectly  all  right,  Mrs.  McCarthy, 
and  he  should  be  up  and  about  to-morrow — though,  of 
course,  he'll  have  to  keep  a  bandage  on. 

"  You've  got  a  hard  head,  young  man,  and  it's  lucky 
for  you  that  you  have.  But  I  expect  it's  aching  a  bit  all 
the  same — you'd  better  let  me  mix  you  a  dose — it  won't 
spoil  the  taste  of  the  wine." 

He  poured  out  a  glass  of  champagne,  and  added  a 
spoonful  of  a  white  powder  from  a  small  bottle  on  the 
tray. 

McCarthy  took  the  preferred  glass — he  mustn't  on 
any  account  show  suspicion — and  certainly  it  went  down 
very  well — his  throat  was  absolutely  parched. 

The  doctor  poured  out  a  second  glass,  and  handed  it  to 
Marjorie  in  her  chair  by  the  fire-side. 

"  I   suppose   I  should  apologize,  Mrs.  McCarthy — but 
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with  our  profession  a  patient  takes  the  pas  even  over  your 
sex." 

Then  he  poured  out  a  third  glass  and  seated  himself 
on  the  foot  of  McCarthy's  bed. 

"  First  of  all,"  he  continued,  "  I  should  explain  that, 
although  I  met  you  at  Hobson's  office,  I  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  that  you  were  Mrs.  McCarthy." 

"  Oh,  I  quite  understand  that,"  Marjorie  replied, 
guiltily  conscious  of  the  bareness  of  her  left  hand,  now 
that  it  was  no  longer  shielded  by  a  glove. 

"  You  see,  they  wanted  somebody  in  the  office,"  she 
continued — "  somebody  who  could  be  trusted.  But  it  was 
thought  advisable  that  it  shouldn't  be  known  that  I  was 
Mrs.  McCarthy — in  case — well,  in  case  anything  unpleasant 
happened.  So  I  just  took  the  name  of  Miss  Fleming — all 
the  other  clerks  were  new,  so  there  was  no  one  to  know 
me." 

The  doctor  smiled  inscrutably.  He  might  not  altogether 
believe  that  story — but  he  hadn't  any  doubt  of  their 
relations — and  it  was  not  his  business  to  demand  the 
production  of  marriage  lines.  After  all,  sex-comradeships 
were  a  recognized  and  valued  weapon  in  his  service. 

"  And  now,  Captain,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  brought 
you  to  Cornwall  Terrace  to-night — and  what  happened 
there.  You  can  make  it  as  brief  as  you  like — for  you're 
probably  both  dying  to  get  to  bed." 

"  What  brought  me  there  ?  "  said  McCarthy  slowly. 
"  Why,  Friday  night  we  got  a  letter  to  say  '  No.  16 '  was 
in  Town,  and  wanted  to  see  someone  urgently.  I  went 
across,  and  he  told  me  that  there'd  been  an  old  fellow  in 
to  see  him — the  Honourable  Philip  Rolleson — and  that  I 
was  to  put  myself  at  his  disposal. 

"  I  was  to  be  at  23  Cornwall  Terrace,  Reigate,  at  six 
o'clock  this  evening — and  I  was  to  be  made  up  as  a 
Frenchman.  '  No.  16  '  didn't  seem  to  know  much  about  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  the  thing — and  he  was  in  the  devil 
of  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  me,  for  he  was  expecting  someone 
else  —  someone  coming  on  the  q.t.  But  he  said  that 
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Rolleson  seemed  to  know  what  he  was  doing — and  that 
in  any  case  we  must  fall  in  with  his  wishes — for  he  was 
doing  work  that  nobody  else  could  do. 

"  Oh,  yes  —  and  '  No.  16  '  said  I  was  to  take  a  girl 
along — Rolleson  wanted  that  too." 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  this  belongs  to  you,"  interrupted  the 
doctor,  feeling  in  his  pocket  and  producing  the  code  letter. 
"  I  found  it  on  you — I  went  through  you  to  make  sure  who 
you  were — though  I  thought  I  recognized  you  from  the 
photo  I'd  seen  at  Hobson's." 

McCarthy  took  the  letter — and  was  just  restarting 
on  his  veracious  narrative,  when  Francis  asked  him 
suddenly : 

"  What  time  did  you  see  '  No.  16 '  ?  " 

"  What  time  ? — oh,  somewhere  around  8  p.m. — why  ?  " 

"  Why — because  '  No.  16  '  was  arrested  late  on  Friday 
night." 

"  God!  "  cried  McCarthy,  with  a  very  convincing  start. 
"  Nabbed — the  very  same  evening — that  was  a  narrow 
shave  for  me.  Eh — Marjorie  ?  " 

Francis  also  turned  to  the  girl. 

"  Didn't  Hobson  know  about  '  No.  16  '  being  caught  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  answered.  "  Mr.  Hobson  hasn't 
been  to  the  office  since  Friday — he  sent  word  that  he 
wasn't  well — and  that  I  was  to  take  all  the  mail  and  send 
it  up  to  him  by  messenger  each  evening — I  suppose  he 
didn't  want  me  to  be  seen  going  to  his  house." 

"  But  haven't  you  tried  to  get  him  by  telephone  ?  " 

"  Yes — once — though  Mr.  Hobson  doesn't  believe  in 
using  the  telephone  if  it  can  be  helped." 

"  Quite  right  too,"  commented  the  doctor.  "  It's  always 
dangerous." 

"  Still,  I  did  try  to-day,"  Marjorie  continued,  "  but  they 
said  the  line  was  out  of  order." 

The  doctor  looked  distinctly  troubled,  and  gulped  down 
the  remainder  of  his  glass.    Then  he  asked  McCarthy  to 
continue. 
' "  I  had  to  get  to  Leeds  Friday  night — and  I've  been 
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up  North  till  this  evening — that's  probably  why  I  haven't 
heard  about  '  No.  16.' 

"  I'd  left  word  with  Marjorie  to  meet  me  at  Reigate, 
but  we  didn't  get  to  No.  23  till  half-past  six,  for  Marjorie's 
train  was  late.  The  old  fellow  was  rather  shirty  about  it 
— said  he'd  wanted  us  there  earlier  so  as  to  have  time  to 
explain — but  that  the  other  man  who  was  coming  was 
over-due — in  fact,  he  arrived  within  five  minutes  of  us — 
drove  down  in  his  car.  So  all  the  sailing  directions  we  got 
were  that  I  was  to  be  a  Frenchman — Jacques  Ledoyen — 
who  could  hardly  speak  any  English — and  that  Marjorie 
was  to  be  a  Miss  Collins — and  to  make  herself  extremely 
agreeable  to  the  young  man. 

"  I  was  a  bit  sick  at  that — for  you  may  guess  I  don't 
take  my  wife  to  play  '  vamp  '  parts.  But  it  was  too  late 
to  do  anything — and  anyway  it  didn't  matter,  for  we  had 
nothing  to  do  but  keep  our  mouths  shut  and  our  ears 
open. 

"A  clever  enough  old  fellow — there's  no  doubt  of 
that — but  I've  never  met  a  man  so  fond  of  hearing  his 
own  voice.  He  jawed  on  every  subject  under  the  sun — 
all  through  dinner  and  for  hours  in  his  study  afterwards. 
And  all  the  time  I  was  wondering  when  he'd  begin  to  get 
busy — and  what  we  were  to  do  for  the  night — for  I  knew 
the  last  train  had  gone  long  ago. 

"And  then  about  half  after  eleven  he  suddenly  asked 
us  if  we'd  like  to  see  the  air-raid  shelter  he  was  making — 
and  of  course  we  all  said  '  yes.' ' 

"  But  didn't  you  know  his  work  then  ?  "  asked  Francis. 

"  I  knew  nothing — but  I  guessed  pretty  quick  when 
I  saw  that  tunnel  and  remembered  we  were  at  Reigate. 

"  Well,  down  we  went — he  bringing  up  the  rear.  And 
so  soon  as  we  got  to  the  cave  the  old  fellow  went  right  off 
his  rocker — stood  on  the  top  step  ranting  like  anything, 
with  a  revolver  in  one  hand  and  a  sort  of  bomb  in  the 
other. 

"And  then  the  other  fellow — Aberfeldty — he  was 
the  nearest — tried  to  rush  him — and  Rolleson  shot  him 
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through  the  head,  and  chucked  the  bomb  into  the  air. 
I'd  just  time  to  swing  Marjorie  round,  and  then  off  it 
went — and  I  suppose  a  bit  caught  me  on  the  head,  for  I 
went  out. 

"And  after  that,  Marjorie  tells  me,  the  old  fellow 
keeled  over  too — though  she  didn't  know  whether  he 
was  hit — or  whether  it  was  just  heart — and  excitement. 
Could  you  tell,  doctor — you've  seen  the  body  ?  ' 

Francis  shook  his  head. 

"  No — though,  of  course,  an  examination  might  show. 
There  was  a  small  wound  in  the  head — but  that  might  be 
due  to  the  fall. 

"  I've  always  had  my  doubts  of  his  sanity — and  I  didn't 
like  working  with  him — but  orders  are  orders. 

"  I  don't  know  in  what  quarter  he  got  into  touch 
with  us — but  it  was  a  pretty  high  one.  He'd  heard  this 
house  was  free — and  he  knew  of  the  cave — probably  he'd 
found  out  about  it  when  getting  material  for  that  book 
of  his  on  the  Antiquities  of  Surrey.  And  he  offered  our 
people  to  take  that  house — if  we'd  provide  a  working 
party. 

"  He  screened  himself  splendidly — noble  self-sacrifice 
in  giving  up  Cranborough  Towers  for  a  hospital,  and 
taking  a  house  at  £60  a  year.  And  you  can  bet  our  people 
jumped  at  it — for  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
to  get  one  of  our  own  men  in  there — ever  since  they've 
stored  explosives  at  Reigate  the  police  go  over  anyone 
who  wants  to  come  there  with  a  fine  tooth-comb. 

"  I  think  I  know  what  was  in  his  mind — his  motive. 
It's  a  curious  story — and  a  long  one  too — but  it  must 
wait. 

"  And  we  can  let  other  things  wait  too — till  to-morrow 
— I've  got  what  I  really  wanted. 

"  I  shan't  expect  to  see  either  of  you  at  breakfast  for 
it's  half-past  five  now — but  lunch  will  be  at  half-past  one. 
And  now  good  night  and  sweet  dreams  to  both  of  you." 


CHAPTER  XVII 

APROPOS  DE  BOTTES 

To  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the  young  couple  at  lunch 
the  next  day,  the  doctor's  kindly  wishes  seemed  to  have 
been  singularly  ineffective. 

Under  the  imminent  peril  of  the  night  before  Mar j  one 
had  faced  its  horrors  apparently  unmoved.  But  Nature's 
surprising  complaisance  in  permitting  such  an  overdraft 
on  the  girl's  mental  and  physical  strength  had  evidently 
been  followed  by  a  prompt  and  merciless  demand  for 
repayment,  so  that  one  glance  at  her  quivering  figure  and 
black-rimmed  eyes  was  sufficient  for  the  doctor,  who 
promptly  ordered  her  back  to  bed,  and  such  was  her  utter 
misery  and  lassitude  that  she  obeyed  without  a  murmur. 

McCarthy  for  his  part  was  uncomfortably  conscious 
of  a  stiff  neck  and  a  sore  and  aching  head,  nor  was  his 
appearance  improved  by  the  bandages  and  plasterings 
appropriate  to  his  injuries,  or  the  studied  limp  which 
he  had  assumed — it  was  quite  likely  that  Hobson  had 
mentioned  his  principal's  infirmity  on  the  occasion  of  the 
doctor's  visit. 

Francis  seemed  to  diagnose  his  trouble  also,  for  he 
invited  him  into  his  surgery,  where  he  compounded  a 
potent  '  pick  -  me  -  up  '  which  had  the  most  immediate 
and  beneficial  effects.  Then  he  departed  upstairs  bearing 
another  of  the  like  for  the  administration  to  the  lady — it 
was  a  curious  tribute  to  the  doctor's  professional  ascendancy 
that,  though  both  of  them  regarded  him  as  a  villain  of 
the  deepest  dye,  neither  had  the  slightest  doubt  either  of 
the  bona  fides  or  the  efficiency  of  his  medical  attentions. 
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Lunch,  which  was  served  by  a  woman  who,  the  doctor 
explained,  came  in  by  the  day  to  cook  and  make  the  beds, 
was  a  comparatively  silent  meal,  and  so  soon  as  it  was 
finished  Francis  apologetically  explained  that  he  must 
leave  his  guest  and  start  on  his  afternoon  rounds. 

"  And  if  I  may  make  a  suggestion,"  he  added,  "  I  should 
recommend  a  nap  in  the  drawing-room — I'll  have  a  fire 
lighted.  And  leave  your  wife  alone  for  a  couple  of  hours — 
I  have  given  her  a  strong  dose  of  bromide  and  I  particularly 
want  her  to  sleep  it  off  undisturbed. 

"And  one  other  thing — please  keep  to  the  house — I 
don't  want  you  to  be  seen  about  here — you  can  understand 
that  I  have  to  be  very  careful." 

And  McCarthy  obeyed  both  injunctions — the  former 
because  Francis  was  so  obviously  sincere  in  his  desire  for 
his  patient's  repose — and  the  latter  from  the  certainty 
that  Bill,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  planting  potatoes 
in  the  garden,  would  promptly  report  any  infraction  to 
the  doctor. 

If  the  girl  had  been  up  and  about  it  would  have  been 
different — they  could  just  have  strolled  out  arm-in-arm 
and  disappeared  into  the  blue.  But  McCarthy  realized 
that  he  must  walk  like  Agag  whilst  Marjorie  lay  there  as 
a  hostage. 

And  then  the  most  disquieting  pictures  forced 
themselves  on  his  mind.  What  if  the  breakdown  were 
serious — if  she  should  have  to  lie  there  for  days  or  weeks 
— with  the  ever-increasing  probability  that  some  item  of 
news  would  reach  Francis  which  would  raise  suspicions 
— suspicions  that  the  most  casual  inquiries  would  transform 
into  certainties.  And  in  such  case  there  would  be  no  hope 
of  mercy — the  doctor  would  know  too  well  that  his  own 
life  was  forfeit  should  either  of  them  escape. 

And  then  there  passed  before  his  physical  eyes  the 
figure  of  the  local  policeman  proceeding  on  his  leisurely 
round,  and  halting  for  a  moment  to  pass  the  time  of  day 
with  the  little  Cockney. 

Flat-footed — slow  of  limb  and  brain  perhaps — but  a 
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symbol — the  spearhead  of  a  force  which  once  mobilized 
would  crush  the  treacherous  little  doctor  and  his  associates 
into  powder. 

There  he  was — only  ten  yards  off — and  he  might  just 
as  well  have  been  in  Mars.  The  police  must  not  come  in 
— not  whilst  Marjorie  was  there.  Better  for  the  girl  to  risk 
the  worst  that  Francis  could  do — for  the  story  of  last  night 
would  ruin  her  for  ever. 

McCarthy  laughed  bitterly  to  himself.  He  was  a 
matrimonial  hoodoo — his  alliances,  temporary  or  permanent, 
seemed  to  bring  little  luck  to  his  partners. 

The  same  objections  —  stronger  in  some  respects 
because  of  his  close  friendship  with  the  girl — prohibited 
an  appeal  to  Colonel  Farebrother.  Still,  as  a  matter  of 
precaution,  McCarthy  searched  for  the  telephone — an 
emergency  might  arise  where  its  use  would  become 
imperative. 

A  buzzing  in  the  surgery  supplied  the  clue — and  then 
McCarthy  saw  the  cook  go  out  to  summon  Bill,  who  took 
the  message — a  professional  call  so  far  as  McCarthy  could 
hear — and  carefully  relocked  the  surgery  door  when  he 
came  out.  Evidently  the  cautious  doctor  was  taking  no 
risks  of  indiscretions  on  the  part  of  his  unexpected 
guests. 

Altogether  it  was  a  pretty  beastly  two  hours — rendered 
none  the  more  pleasant  by  the  fact  that  McCarthy  was 
dying  for  a  cigarette  and  couldn't  find  one  anywhere. 
But  he  strictly  obeyed  his  orders,  and  waited  till  half-past 
four  before  tapping  gently  on  Marjorie's  door.  There  was 
no  reply,  and  he  cautiously  entered  and  tip-toed  to  her 
bedside. 

She  was  sleeping  peacefully — so  peacefully  that  he 
was  preparing  for  an  equally  cautious  retreat  when  her 
eyes  opened  slowly.  And  there  was  a  smile  in  those  eyes 
— the  first  he  had  seen  that  day.  A  smile  that  caused 
him  suddenly  to  stiffen  every  muscle,  and  curse  the  unnamed 
Fates  who  make  such  ghastly  muddles  of  this  our  mortal 
existence. 
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"Hullo,  old  girl" — he  daren't  trust  his  voice  if  he 
used  her  name,  "  how  are  you  feeling  now  ? " 

"Better,  Jim,  I  think — oh,  yes,  decidedly  better — 
though  nothing  to  write  home  about. 

"And  I'm  awfully  ashamed  of  myself — for  caving  in 
like  this — and  giving  you  so  much  trouble — when  I  ought 
to  be  helping  you." 

Her  voice  was  certainly  brighter,  and  that  emboldened 
McCarthy  to  put  his  next  question. 

"  Do  you  think  you're  well  enough  to  get  up  presently 
— so  that  we  can  go  back  to  Town  ?  " 

"  I  might,"  she  said  slowly,  "  though  you'll  have  to  hold 
your  little  wife  up  very  carefully — I  nearly  didn't  get 
upstairs  at  all  this  morning. 

"  But  won't  it  be  rather  a  tame  ending,  Jim  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean — a  tame  ending  ?  ' 

"  Well,  what's  your  programme  when  we  do  get  to 
Town  ? " 

"  Well  —  get  you  home  first.  And  then  I'll  pass  on 
the  information  we've  collected — probably  by  letter— 
and  after  that  I'll  just  disappear — since  you  tell  me  that 
Colonel  Farebrother  is  so  anxious  to  lay  hands  on  me." 

Somehow  the  plan  did  not  seem  to  attract  the  girl, 
and  McCarthy  hastened  to  reassure  her. 

"  You  quite  understand — I  shall  pass  the  information 
— and  keep  your  name  out  entirely.  All  you'll  have  to  do 
is  to  make  up  some  story  to  explain  why  you  weren't 
at  the  office  to-day — that's  to  say  if  the  Colonel  asks 
you." 

"  I  shan't  even  have  to  make  up  a  story,"  she  answered. 
"  The  doctor's  seen  to  that.  He  told  me  that  he'd  been 
over  to  Reigate  this  morning,  and  telephoned  to  the  oifice 
that  I  wasn't  well  and  shouldn't  be  there  to-day.  He's 
terribly  efficient. 

"  It  isn't  that  I'm  thinking  of — but  what  have  we 
got  to  tell  them — that's  really  new  I  mean  ?  They  know 
as  much  as  we  do  about  Bramley  &  Co. — and  they  know 
about  No.  23  by  now.  It's  true  that  they  don't  know 
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poor  Mr.  Rolleson's  story — but  the  less  said  about  that 
the  better — and  it's  the  same  about  Bob." 

Her  voice  almost  broke,  but  she  recovered  herself  with 
an  effort,  and  continued  : 

"  Of  course,  there's  this  miserable  little  doctor — it's  an 
awfully  clever  idea  setting  up  a  spy  as  a  doctor,  isn't  it, 
Jim  ?  For  everybody  can  call  on  a  doctor — and  he  can 
go  anywhere  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  —  and 
nobody  thinks  anything  of  it  or  asks  any  questions. 

"  But  the  doctor's  awfully  small  fry — we  ought  to 
bag  something  bigger.  Just  think — here  we  are  actually 
received  as  respected  and  hard-working  members  of  the 
German  Secret  Service — a  bit  damaged,  no  doubt,  but  that's 
all  to  our  credit,  for  our  wounds  were  gained  gloriously 
in  the  service  of  the  Fatherland.  It's  a  wonderful 
jumping-off  place,  Jim." 

"Yes  —  it  is  that,"  he  said  slowly  and  reluctantly, 
"and  perhaps  we  might  have  —  if  you'd  been  all  right, 
I  mean." 

"  Well,  I'm  alive,  ain't  I  ? "  she  interrupted  sharply. 
"  And  that's  all  that  matters — '  in  it  or  dead  ' — that's  my 
motto. 

"  Now,  Jim,  you  must — oh,  damn — sorry,  dear,  but 
there's  that  horrible  little  man — though  I  will  say  he's 
taken  a  lot  of  trouble  with  me." 

"  Well,  and  how  are  we  now  ? "  asked  the  doctor  as 
he  entered. 

"  Oh,  much  better,  doctor.  I've  had  a  splendid  sleep. 
Jim's  only  just  come  up." 

"  Oh,  yes,  we're  better,"  Francis  pronounced  after 
feeling  her  pulse,  "  but  we've  got  a  little  way  to  go  yet — 
before  we're  quite  well  and  strong  again. 

"And  now,  Captain,  I've  got  to  go  to  Town  to-night, 
and  I  should  like  you  to  go  back  too. 

"  I  shall  probably  be  meeting  a  man  who  would  prefer 
to  hear  your  story  of  last  night  at  first  hand — and  maybe, 
too,  there'll  be  a  job  we  shall  want  you  to  do — oh,  you 
needn't  be  nervous  Mrs.  McCarthy,  it's  a  quite  safe  and 
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simple  bit  of  work,  but  it  wants  a  man  with  a  head,  and 
we're  rather  short-handed  at  the  moment." 

"  I*  d  like  to  oblige  you,  doctor — but  I'm  afraid  my 
wife's  hardly  fit  to  stand  the  journey." 

"  She  certainly  is  not,"  the  doctor  answered,  "  Mrs. 
McCarthy  must  remain  here  till- 

"Oh,  I  think  I  could  do  it,"  Marjorie  broke  in.  "It's 
only  about  an  hour's  drive,  and  as  soon  as  we  get  to  Town 
you  could  put  me  in  a  taxi,  and  I'd  go  straight  - 

But  the  doctor  checked  her  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

"  I  shouldn't  be  doing  my  duty  either  to  you  or  your 
husband,  my  dear  young  lady,  if  I  countenanced  it  for  a 
moment.  You  certainly  must  not  think  of  getting  up 
again  this  evening — though  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  do 
so  in  the  morning. 

"And  there's  another  thing.  When  I  was  in  Reigate 
this  morning  I  telephoned  to — a  friend  in  London.  It's  a 
thing  I  don't  like  doing — using  the  telephone  for  confidential 
matters — but  I  thought  the  emergency  justified  it  here. 

"  I  asked  him  to  make  some  inquiries  as  to  Hobson , 
and  my  man  Hank — the  one  who  was  with  us  last  night, 
Mrs.  McCarthy — who's  been  away  doing  some  business 
for  me  and  returned  via  London,  has  just  brought  me 
his  report. 

"  I  don't  like  it  at  all.  Hobson  has  not  been  to  the 
office  to-day,  and  a  woman  who  was  sent  to  call  at  his 
flat — as  a  collector  for  the  Red  Cross — says  that  she  was 
told  he  was  not  well  enough  to  see  anybody. 

"  But  she  reports  that  it  wasn't  Hobson's  own  man 
who  answered  the  door — and  what's  more  she  had  an 
idea  that  she  was  being  followed  after  she  left  there,  till 
she  managed  to  catch  a  passing  taxi  and  get  away — of 
course  she  did  not  go  straight  home. 

"  So  I'm  afraid  we've  got  to  face  the  possibility — I 
needn't  put  it  higher  at  present — that  something's  gone 
wrong  with  Hobson.  And  in  that  case  everybody  in  his 
office  will  be  under  suspicion — especially  as  you're  all 
new-comers.  In  fact,  we  are  taking  steps  to  see  if  your 
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flat  is  being  watched,  Mrs.  McCarthy — my  friend  got 
your  address  from  the  office." 

McCarthy,  with  difficulty,  stifled  a  half-uttered 
"  Damnation !  "  but  Marjorie  was  far  more  artistic — her 
frank  and  open  countenance  registered  only  gratitude 
and  admiration  for  the  kindly  doctor's  resourceful  care 
for  her  interests. 

"  We  should  know  for  certain  by  mid-day  to-morrow, 
but  till  then  I  think  it  most  advisable  that  you  should 
not  go  near  any  of  your  old  haunts. 

"  In  fact,  I  may  say  you  must  take  it  as  an  order — 
medical  or  otherwise — that  you  stay  here  till " 

But  here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  on  the  door, 
and  Bill's  voice  saying  :  "  Yer  wanted  on  the  telephone, 
sir — that  there  Mrs.  'Enderson." 

"  A  patient — you  must  excuse  me  a  moment,"  the 
doctor  explained.  "  I'll  be  as  quick  as  possible." 

"Jim — you've  got  to  do  it,"  said  the  girl  earnestly, 
so  soon  as  they  were  alone,  "  you  don't  know  what  you 
may  find  out." 

"  But  I  don't  like  leaving  you  alone  with  this  gang," 
he  protested. 

"Of  course  you  don't — but  we  can't  only  just  think 
of  ourselves — it's  too  big.  Don't  think  I'm  being  priggish 
or  heroic,  Jim — but  you  know  it  too." 

"  Well,  if  I  do  go — do  you  think  you  could  get  up  and 
slip  away  later  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  could — I  don't  even  know 
where  we  are,  or  how  far  I'd  have  to  go. 

"But  I  do  know  that  I'm  not  going  to  try — it  would 
give  the  whole  show  away — and  I'm  certainly  not  going 
to  do  that  whilst  they've  got  you  with  them — any  more 
than  you'd  do  it  whilst  I'm  here. 

"  Besides — what  would  be  the  good  ?  I  could  only 
just  go  home — and  they  know  where  that  is  now — worse 
luck. 

"  No,  do  your  job  and  then  come  back — and  to-morrow 
we'll  plan  a  real  good  get-away — I'll  be  thinking  it  over 
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whilst   you're  up   in   Town.     Careful  now,   he's   coming 
back." 

"  Well,  Captain,  have  you  made  up  your  mind  ? " 
asked  the  doctor  as  he  opened  the  door. 

"  Of  course  he'll  go,  doctor,"  said  Marjorie  cheerfully, 
"  though  he  doesn't  want  to  leave  me  one  little  bit.  But 
duty  first— eh,  Jim  ?  " 

"  Well,  we'd  better  be  off  as  soon  as  possible  then — 
for  I  don't  like  driving  fast — especially  in  the  dark.  Good 
night,  Mrs.  McCarthy." 

He  went  out,  and  McCarthy  was  reluctantly  preparing 
to  follow  when  the  girl  signalled  to  him  to  bend  down. 

"  Get  me  a  wedding-ring,  old  boy,  whilst  you're  up 
in  Town,"  she  whispered  in  his  ear.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
go  red  all  over  every  time  that  beast  looks  at  me. 

'  You  can  do  it  without  making  him  suspicious,  for 
he  won't  let  you  go  to  my  flat — not  that  you'd  find  one 
there  if  you  did,  but  he  won't  know  that.  So  you  can 
just  walk  in  to  a  jeweller's  or  a  pawnbroker's — perhaps  an 
oldish  one  would  look  best — and  if  he  asks  any  questions 
say  I  want  it  because  of  the  servants.  And  now  run  along." 

She  said  it  firmly  enough — but  her  lips  were  very  close 
— and  they  were  both  rather  agitated — and  for  the  moment 
Mrs.  Grundy  was  occupied  on  some  other  matter  than 
Mar j one's  decorum — probably  she  was  cogitating  the  exact 
hours  at  which  chocolates  might  be  sold  without  offence 
to  morality. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  drive  the  doctor  talked 
freely,  and  attempted  to  question  his  companion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  the  latter  had  been  doing  for 
Hobson. 

It  was  dangerous  ground  for  McCarthy,  since  his  own 
ignorance  on  the  subject  might  easily  lead  to  a  fatal  slip. 
But  he  had  observed  that  Francis  had  preferred  no  account 
of  his  own  activities — and,  furthermore,  his  story  of  that 
conversation  with  Hobson  had  shown  that  the  latter  had 
been  very  sparing  in  giving  information  to  the  doctor  on 
matters  which  did  not  directly  concern  him. 
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It  therefore  appeared  as  if  the  German  Secret  Service 
in  this  country  were  divided  into  water-tight  compartments, 
and  that  reticence,  even  between  its  members,  might  be 
accounted  as  a  virtue. 

Acting  on  this  assumption,  he  accordingly  returned 
answers  which  were  purposely  and  obviously  short  and 
evasive — with  the  most  gratifying  results,  for  the  doctor 
quickly  dropped  his  questioning  and  turned  to  other 
matters. 

Indeed,  after  Purley  there  was  little  conversation 
of  any  kind,  for  the  doctor's  whole  attention  was  occupied 
by  the  traffic.  He  was  by  no  means  a  skilful  driver, 
and,  moreover,  he  was  obsessed  on  the  one  hand  by  a 
chronic  nervousness  and  on  the  other  by  a  frantic  fear  of 
being  late  at  the  rendezvous — conflicting  emotions  which 
continually  led  him  to  make  wild  attempts  to  pass  other 
vehicles,  and  then  to  drop  back  suddenly,  regardless  of 
what  might  be  behind  him. 

All  of  which  was  most  disconcerting  to  his  passenger, 
so  that  McCarthy  was  unfeignedly  thankful  when  at  long 
last  they  drew  up  at  Spagioletti's  restaurant. 

Here  the  doctor  led  the  way  to  the  bar,  and  after  a 
decent  interval  suddenly  discovered  an  acquaintance 
sitting  alone  at  a  table  in  the  far  corner. 

This  was  evidently  the  man  they  had  come  to  meet, 
and  naturally  McCarthy  surveyed  him  with  considerable 
interest.  A  large,  blonde,  hefty-looking  man — comfortably 
corpulent,  and  with  a  complexion  which  the  police  in  one 
of  their  inspired  word-pictures  would  undoubtedly  have 
described  as  '  fresh.'  He  was  dressed  in  clothes  of 
studiously  country  cut,  and  wore  a  hunting  stock  with  a 
large  horse-shoe  pin. 

A  book-maker — a  gentleman  farmer — a  sporting  member 
of  the  Stock  Exchange — mine  host  of  a  prosperous  country 
hotel.  He  might  have  been  any  of  these.  Certainly  he 
looked  very  much  at  home  in  a  bar — and  just  as  certainly 
he  did  not  fit  in  with  any  preconceived  opinions  of  the 
appearance  of  a  German  Spy — none  of  the  fraternity 
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whom  McCarthy  had  met  did  for  the  matter  of  that— 
which  may  have  been  the  reason  why  they  were  still  free 
and  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Francis  took  up  his  cocktail  and  moved  over  to  him, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  waved  McCarthy  to  join  them. 

Although  the  doctor  made  the  conventional  motions 
of  introduction  no  names  were  mentioned,  but  apparently 
the  man  of  the  rubicund  countenance  had  been  given  the 
necessary  particulars  about  McCarthy,  for  he  at  once 
demanded  the  story  of  his  last  night's  experiences. 

"Well,  that  beats  the  band,"  he  said  when  McCarthy 
had  finished.  "  It's  a  funny  story  from  beginning  to  end. 
I  was  with  Jones — '  No.  16  ' — Friday  afternoon — and  he 
told  me  the  Honourable  was  coming  round  to  see  him— 
but  he  didn't  say  what  about — I  don't  think  he  knew. 

"What  on  earth  could  the  old  fellow  have  wanted 
with  you — dressed  up  as  a  Frenchy  too — probably  it  was 
just  a  loony  whim. 

"  Well,  we  shall  never  know,  for  he's  dead — and  Jones 
isn't  likely  to  get  a  chance  to  tell  us. 

"  He'll  be  a  big  loss,  poor  chap — a  most  useful  man 
he  was.  I  wonder  what  put  them  on  to  him — it  must 
have  been  pretty  late  at  night  they  nabbed  him,  for  I 
know  a  man  who  was  with  him  till  close  on  nine. 

"  And  they  managed  it  very  quietly  too — I  only  heard 
about  it  just  in  time — half -past  twelve  on  Saturday — and 
I  was  due  there  myself  at  two — a  pretty  close  thing." 

He  spoke  as  if  the  recollection  did  not  please  him  at 
all,  and  called  to  the  waiter  for  another  double  whisky. 

"  And  it's  queer  about  Hobson,  too — I  haven't  got  to 
the  bottom  of  that  yet — and  I  hear  you  can't  tell  us 
anything." 

"  No — I  can't.  I  was  away  up  North,  and  only  heard 
about  it  last  night." 

"Well — it's  queer,  as  I  say — and  it's  awkward  too,  for 
I  know  one  or  two  men  who  were  expecting  a  little  cheque 
from  that  quarter,  and  those  fellows  don't  like  to  be  kept 
waiting — I  suppose  you  can't  help." 
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"No,  I  can't,"  replied  McCarthy  firmly,  "and  until 
this  is  cleared  up  I'm  the  last  man  who  ought  to  go  near 
the  place." 

The  sporting  gentleman  nodded  his  assent  to  this 
view,  and  then  turned  to  Francis. 

"Go  slow  at  Rolleson's — don't  try  anything  till  after 
the  funeral — there'll  be  all  sorts  of  people  about  till  then. 
But  after  that  there'll  be  a  week  or  a  fortnight  while  the 
lawyers  are  getting  busy — Probate  and  so  on — and  the 
place  should  be  empty — or  just  the  old  woman  there — 
that'll  be  your  chance — though  it's  a  nuisance  having  our 
hands  forced  like  this. 

"Well — so  long — and  I'll  let  you  have  a  note  about 
half-past  eight  if  there's  anything  doing  to-night — I've 
reserved  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  for  you." 

A  distinctly  useful  meeting,  McCarthy  decided  as  he 
followed  the  doctor  into  the  restaurant.  That  bit  about 
'  No.  16  '  having  said  that  he  was  expecting  Rolleson  last 
Friday  supported  his  own  story  very  nicely — and  the  more 
strongly  that  story  was  corroborated  by  outside  evidence 
the  less  chance  there  was  of  Francis  smelling  a  rat. 

Their  journey  to  the  table  that  had  been  indicated 
was  not  without  interruption,  for  it  involved  the  close 
approach  to  another  table  where  a  lady,  golden  of  hair, 
vermilion  of  lip  and  attired  in  a  Petunia  costume 
which  did  not  unduly  conceal  either  her  shapely  leg  or 
generous  bust,  was  engaged  in  ordering  dinner  from  a 
waiter — always  an  ungrateful  task  to  one  of  her  sex, 
since  it  involves  the  consideration  of  the  more  distasteful 
portions  of  the  menu  and  wine  list — to  wit,  certain  figures 
relating  to  pounds,  shillings  and  pence — which  should 
properly  be  the  sole  concern  of  a  male  escort. 

It  was  therefore  with  an  eye  that  was  glad  that 
she  noted  the  approach  of  the  doctor  —  evidently  an  old 
friend  and  one  whose  presence  might  well  relieve  her 
of  this  unpleasant  duty.  Nor  was  Francis  loth  to  turn 
aside  and  engage  her  in  conversation  —  from  which  the 
waiter  discreetly  withdrew  —  a  conversation  accompanied 
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by  gestures  which  on  the  lady's  part  were  inviting,  nay 
pressing,  and  on  the  doctor's  responsive  but  apologetic — 
and  which  left  both  with  disappointment  writ  large  on 
their  faces  when  the  doctor  reluctantly  withdrew. 

When  they  had  at  last  arrived  at  their  own  table 
Francis  ordered  a  dinner  as  sumptuous  as  war-time 
restrictions  permitted — with  a  bottle  of  Bollinger,  '04, 
to  make  up  for  any  deficiencies  in  the  more  solid  fare. 

The  doctor  chatted  away  pleasantly  enough,  chiefly 
on  medical  topics,  and  McCarthy  listened  with  that  interest 
which  a  man  always  merits  when  he  is  talking  on  a  subject 
which  he  really  understands. 

And  then  the  interest  suddenly  vanished  as  his  eyes 
fell  on  a  party  in  the  room  below. 

Maisie — by  the  Lord !  And  Jean  Slater — you  couldn't 
mistake  Jean's  red  mop.  And  with  them  were  a  couple 
of  young  officers — a  captain  and  a  second  lieutenant. 

Well — well — well — so  the  estimable  Granton  had  gone 
back  to  France — and  Maisie  and  Jean  had  joined  forces 
again.  Wonderful  creatures,  women. 

And  Maisie  was  making  the  best  of  life  in  the  absence 
of  her  adored  ones — that  party  was  doing  itself  well — 
there  were  two  gold-necked  bottles  on  the  table,  and  a 
waiter  was  just  uncorking  a  third. 

McCarthy  looked  keenly  at  his  wife.  He  had  no  fear 
of  being  recognized — not  that  it  would  have  mattered 
much  if  he  had  been — for  he  knew  that  Maisie  was  rather 
short-sighted,  and  the  Slater  woman  was  sitting  with  her 
back  to  him. 

He  thought  she  looked  rather  worn  and  tired — there 
were  lines  in  her  face  that  had  not  been  there  when  he'd 
left  her.  Poor  girl — no  doubt  polyandry  was  a  rather 
trying  business  if  you  hadn't  been  brought  up  to  it. 

But  what  interested  him  most  were  his  own  feelings. 
He  could  look  at  Maisie  without  a  tremor — well,  almost 
without  a  tremor — nothing  that  really  counted.  That 
bitter  fight  with  himself  at  Mac's  had  been  worth  while. 
It  wasn't  this  other  girl — he  was  sure  of  that.  He  wasn't 
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going  to  be  cad  and  idiot  enough  to  fall  in  love  with 
Marjorie — not  whilst  he  was  tied  to  Maisie— and  the 
police  were  looking  for  Maisie's  husband. 

No — it  had  been  his  own  firmness  and  common  sense 
in  deciding  to  write  off  his  loss — cut  out  Maisie  and  her 
sex — and  live  the  life  of  a  man.  He  was  entitled  to 
congratulate  himself,  and  he  did  so. 

And  just  as  he  had  arrived  at  this  comforting  conclusion 
his  attention  was  recalled  to  his  host  by  a  commissionaire 
who  came  up  and  handed  Francis  a  note. 

"  Gentleman  downstairs  asked  me  to  bring  you  this 
note,  sir.  Last  table  in  the  gallery  he  said." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Francis,  glancing  at  the  name  on 
the  envelope.  "  Thank  you,  sergeant." 

"And  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  sergeant,  pocketing 
a  half-crown  with  a  beaming  smile. 

Francis  tore  open  the  envelope,  rapidly  read  the  short 
note  it  contained,  glanced  round  to  make  sure  the  next 
table  was  empty,  and  then  addressed  McCarthy  in  a 
lowered  voice. 

"  I  spoke  to  you  about  a  job  of  work,  Captain — and  I 
find  that  it  has  to  be  done  to-night.  Now  listen  to  me 
carefully,  and  I'll  explain  just  what  it  is. 

"  There  are  big  things  brewing,  as  you  probably  know. 
And  there's  a  big  man  come  over  to  take  charge  of  them — 
a  very  big  man.  His  name  mightn't  mean  much  to  you, 
for  he  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  country  yet.  But 
he's  done  wonders  in  America — in  fact,  Berlin  looks  on 
him  as  the  finest  organizer  we've  got. 

"  He's  kept  himself  covered  in  the  States  too — 
wonderfully  covered.  I  won't  say  that  there  hasn't  been 
a  breath  of  suspicion — there  has  been  that — but  nothing 
more — they've  never  been  able  to  bring  the  slightest 
thing  home  to  him. 

"  I  don't  know  how  far  you  know  it,  but  we've 
been  unfortunate  here,  especially  with  the  people  at  the 
top.  I  won't  say  that  there  aren't  men  here  just  as 
capable  of  handling  a  big  thing  as  this  Yankee  " — here  the 
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little  doctor  preened  himself — "but  Headquarters  won't 
believe  it, 

"  So  they  wanted  this  Julius  K.  Mendelsohn — he's 
got  a  big  business  in  hides  and  leather  at  St.  Louis — 
to  come  over.  They  were  very  doubtful  if  he'd  be 
allowed  to  come,  but  he  managed  it  somehow — he's  got 
a  big  pull  in  the  States,  and  England  is  very  chary  of 
offending  business  interests  in  America  in  the  present 
financial  situation. 

"  He  went  to  Holland  first,  and  I  may  tell  you  that 
His  Excellency" — here  the  doctor's  voice  dropped  to  a 
tone  of  almost  reverential  awe — "  the  head  of  our  service, 
travelled  incognito  to  Amsterdam  just  to  meet  him. 

"  But  though  Mendelsohn  has  been  allowed  to  land,  he 
knows  he'll  be  watched  every  minute  he's  here — and 
everybody  who  goes  near  him  will  be  watched  too — 
possibly  that's  why  he's  been  allowed  to  come.  And, 
of  course,  he  can't  get  on  with  his  job  under  those 
conditions. 

"  But  we've  reduced  '  doubling  '  to  a  fine  art.  There's 
a  man  here  who's  about  Mendelsohn's  size — and  has  the 
right  coloured  eyes — and  who's  been  an  actor. 

"  Two  months  ago  —  when  they  decided  on  this  trip 
— Mendelsohn  started  to  grow  a  beard  —  and  so  did  the 
man  over  here.  And  every  fortnight  they've  exchanged 
photographs — so  as  to  get  the  likeness  exact.  And  they've 
sent  over  bits  of  Mendelsohn's  hair  and  beard — so  that 
the  other  fellow  could  get  his  own  dyed  just  right — and 
a  couple  of  gramophone  records  to  let  him  know  how 
Mendelsohn  speaks — and  a  mutual  friend  has  coached 
him  in  Mendelsohn's  walk  and  manner." 

McCarthy  drank  in  these  details  eagerly,  for  they 
threw  a  new  light  on  his  own  case. 

"Mendelsohn  got  here  the  day  before  yesterday,"  the 
doctor  continued — "  but  he's  caught  a  cold — or  says  he 
has — and  hasn't  left  the  Savoy  except  to  drive  down  to 
Munitions — in  a  Government  car — to  see  a  man  there 
about  some  leather  contracts.  And  the  only  people  who 
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have  visited  him  are  two  big  men  from  the  City — men 
absolutely  beyond  suspicion. 

"  But  to-night  he's  going  to  the  Metropolitan  Theatre 
with  a  friend.  And  after  the  first  act  that  friend  will 
take  him  behind  the  scenes  to  see  a  certain  actor — I  won't 
mention  more  names  than  necessary. 

"And  after  he's  seen  that  actor  and  been  introduced 
to  half  a  dozen  of  the  chorus  ladies  he'll  come  back  with 
his  friend  into  the  theatre — or  rather  he  won't,  but  the 
other  man  will — he'll  have  been  waiting  in  the  dressing- 
room  of  that  actor — who's  actually  getting  £200  for  about 
ten  minutes'  work,  and  his  dresser's  getting  another  £100." 

The  doctor  sighed  at  the  thought  of  so  much  good 
money  going  into  other  pockets.  But  he  comforted  himself 
with  a  draught  of  the  Bellinger,  and  then  resumed. 

"  It  has  all  been  wonderfully  thought  out.  Mendelsohn's 
a  careless  dresser — there'll  be  a  white  spot  on  his  trouser 
leg  and  a  slight  tear  in  the  silk  in  the  lapel  of  his  jacket, 
and  one  end  of  his  bow  will  be  longer  than  the  other — and 
his  double  will  have  ditto,  ditto,  ditto.  And  Mendelsohn's 
got  a  cold,  so  the  double  will  be  sneezing  as  he  comes  back 
into  the  theatre.  They  consulted  me  as  to  the  best  stuff 
to  use  for  that,"  he  added  proudly. 

"  After  the  show  the  double  will  go  back  to  the  Savoy 
— I  forgot  to  say  that  Mendelsohn  has  been  complaining 
of  the  noise  from  the  Strand,  and  they  are  changing  his 
room  to-night  to  one  two  floors  higher  up  on  the 
Embankment  side — where  there  will  be  another  chamber- 
maid and  fresh  waiters — all  of  which  will  diminish  the 
risk.  And  to-night  or  to-morrow  morning  there'll  come  a 
telegram  saying  that  Mendelsohn  is  wanted  back  in  Holland 
— and  off  the  double  will  go  to  Amsterdam — and  the  police 
here  will  be  immensely  relieved  that  Mendelsohn's  gone. 

"  Now  here's  where  we  come  in,"  he  continued.  "  There's 
a  car  waiting  round  the  corner  in  George  Street — FX  3457 — 
which  is  to  go  to  17  St.  James's  Crescent,  pick  up  the 
double,  and  take  him  to  the  stage  door  of  the  Metropolitan, 
arriving  there  exactly  at  9.25. 
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"  It  will  wait  there  till  Mendelsohn  himself  comes  out, 
and  then  take  him  over  to  35  Rowlands  Avenue,  Hornsey 
— it's  on  the  right  of  Seven  Sisters  Road. 

"  It's  quite  a  simple  job  as  you  see,  and  they  wanted 
me  to  do  it — and  I  wanted  to  do  it  too,  for  I'd  have  liked 
to  meet  Mendelsohn.  But  I'm  in  a  real  difficulty,  I've  a 
patient,  Mrs.  Henderson — the  woman  who  rang  up  just 
before  we  left — and  there's  a  baby  due — probably  to-night 
— and  reason  to  fear  complications — rather  serious  ones, 
I'm  afraid.  So  I've  had  to  promise  her  that  I  would  go 
there  at  n  o'clock,  and  stay  as  long  as  may  be  necessary. 

"  Now,  I  don't  like  leaving  a  patient  in  the  lurch  under 
any  circumstances — and  the  practice  is  a  very  valuable 
asset  from  many  points  of  view,  so  I  was  wondering  whether 
you'd  drive  that  car  in  my  place,"  he  ended  abruptly. 

The  doctor  was  a  fairly  good  actor,  but  not  quite  good 
enough,  so  that  McCarthy  was  able  to  read  between  the 
lines,  and  drew  the  conclusion  that  Francis  by  no  means 
relished  the  prospect  of  this  particular  job. 

So  Marjorie  had  been  right — there  was  a  chance  of  a 
big  thing — a  real  big  thing  if  he  could  only  keep  tag  of 
Mendelsohn  and  his  actions. 

Of  course  he  must  do  it,  but  it  wouldn't  pay  to  appear 
too  eager.  So  he  temporized. 

"  But  look  here,  doctor,  this  sounds  like  a  long  job — 
Mendelsohn  may  want  me  to  wait  and  drive  him  on 
somewhere  else.  And  if  I'm  delayed  my  wife  will  be  getting 
nervous — and  in  her  condition  she  should  be  spared  any 
unnecessary  anxiety." 

"Oh,  that  will  be  all  right,"  replied  the  doctor  quickly. 
"  I'll  explain  to  Mrs.  McCarthy  just  what  you're  doing, 
and  that  it  may  keep  you  out  late — perhaps  even  all 
night.  And  I  shall  be  giving  her  a  strong  sleeping  draught 
—that  would  be  indicated  in  any  case — so  that  you'll  be 
back  before  she  wakes. 

"  But  there's  no  time  to  lose,"  he  continued,  consulting 
his  watch.  "Whichever  of  us  goes  should  start  within 
five  minutes." 
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McCarthy  was  considering  fresh  objections  to  fill  up 
those  five  minutes,  when  he  noticed  preparations  for 
departure  amongst  the  party  below.  The  Captain  was 
paying  the  bill,  and  his  junior  was  helping  Jean  Slater 
into  her  cloak.  If  he  waited  any  longer  he  would  run 
right  into  them  in  the  lobby — and  he  didn't  want  Maisie 
to  see  him  for  many  reasons — both  general  and  particular. 

The  particular  reason  —  which  was  that  chiefly 
influencing  him — may  sound  trivial  and  silly — but  Vanity, 
thy  name  is  Man. 

He  had  conquered  any  nonsensical  feelings  about 
Maisie.  He  had  no  further  use  for  her  as  his  wife — but 
he  still  respected  her  as  a  woman  of  taste. 

Therefore  he  did  not  wish  her  to  see  him  in  those  boots 
—nor  in  that  tie  for  the  matter  of  that — but  emphatically 
not  in  those  absurd,  chocolate-coloured,  bebuttoned  boots. 
She  might  have  transferred  her  affections  elsewhere— 
might  hate  him  even — though  he  hardly  thought  that — 
but  all  the  same,  he  did  not  wish  her  last  memory  of  him 
to  be  tinged  with  the  ridiculous. 

"  All  right  then,  doctor,  Til  go,"  he  said  hurriedly,  and 
hobbled  from  the  restaurant  at  full  speed. 
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AT  9.25  McCarthy  drew  up  at  the  Stage  Door  of  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre. 

Everything  had  gone  according  to  plan.  He  had  found 
FX  3457 — a  commodious  Daimler  Saloon — at  the  exact 
spot  indicated,  with  a  chauffeur's  coat  and  cap  lying  on 
the  driving  seat.  And  when,  arrayed  in  these,  he  had 
arrived  at  17  St.  James's  Crescent,  a  fur-coated  gentleman 
was  already  awaiting  him  on  the  door-step. 

At  the  theatre  his  passenger  emerged  in  the  most 
leisurely  fashion,  and  then  turned  to  the  driver. 

"  Say — git  yourself  a  drink,"  he  drawled,  holding  out 
a  half-crown,  "guess  I'll  be  most  of  half  an  hour." 

He  certainly  looked  American  enough,  with  his  gold- 
filled  teeth  and  shell-rimmed  spectacles — and  his  voice 
sounded  right  too — that  drawl  would  have  passed  muster 
in  any  city  of  the  Middle  West. 

The  passage  of  the  Stage  Door  of  a  well-conducted 
theatre  is  generally  hedged  in  by  more  restrictions  than, 
as  most  of  us  hope,  will  guard  the  Pearly  Gates.  But  there 
was  no  evidence  of  these  here — the  intruder  did  not  even 
have  to  imparl  the  door-keeper,  for  someone — probably  the 
dresser  who  was  to  receive  that  £100 — hurried  forward, 
welcomed  him  as  an  expected  guest,  and  forthwith  led  him 
through  the  sacred  portal. 

The  moment  he  had  passed  inside  McCarthy  drove  off— 
for  there  was  wisdom  in  that  order.  It  was  quite  likely 
that  whilst  Mendelsohn  was  behind  the  scenes  a  watch  would 
be  kept  on  the  Stage  Door,  and  not  withdrawn  until  he  was 
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reported  safely  back  in  the  theatre.  And  if  there  were  a 
car  waiting  at  that  door  the  watcher  might  ask  questions 
— questions  that  he  would  find  very  awkward  to  answer. 
Why,  he  couldn't  even  show  a  driving  licence. 

And  he  realized  that  there  must  be  no  half-measures. 
For  the  time  being  he  was  a  driver  employed  by  the  enemy 
Secret  Service.  And  whilst  he  was  playing  that  part  he 
must  live  it — make  every  move  and  take  every  precaution 
that  his  r61e  demanded — otherwise  his  adventure  must  end 
in  some  miserable  and  disastrous  fiasco.  Of  course,  he 
intended  to  swoop  upon  Mendelsohn  some  time,  but  that 
would  be  later — when  Mar j  one  was  safe — and  when  there 
was  something  to  swoop  for. 

Because  at  the  moment  there  wasn't.  If  the  authorities 
had  been  informed  of  the  whole  plan  of  the  intended 
substitution  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  action  they  could 
take  against  Mendelsohn.  He  had  come  openly  and  in  his 
own  name — he  was  here  by  the  King's  Licence,  and  so  had 
all  the  rights  of  a  free  citizen — which  certainly  included 
that  of  leaving  a  theatre  when  he  liked  and  by  what  door 
he  liked. 

The  object  of  the  double  would  be  clear  enough — but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  see  what  charge  could  be  framed 
thereon.  Escaping  from  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  the 
police  is  not  an  offence  recognized  by  English  Law — even 
if  the  authorities  could  show  that  Mendelsohn  was  aware 
of  the  surveillance — and  of  course  they  couldn't  prove 
even  that. 

Naturally  the  police  would  rake  in  and  detain  for 
examination  anyone  against  whom  they  could  make  the 
slightest  charge — but  so  far  as  poor  McCarthy  could  see, 
he  was  the  only  person  who  came  within  that  category. 
They  could  hold  him  for  driving  without  a  licence,  and 
when  they  had  established  his  identity  hand  him  over  to 
Colonel  Farebrother's  branch  under  circumstances  which 
would  leave  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  German  Secret  Service. 

Imbued    by    these    comforting    reflections,  McCarthy 
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returned  to  the  theatre  with  some  trepidation.  But  every- 
thing seemed  normal — there  was  no  sign  of  a  watcher — 
and  two  minutes  after  his  arrival  the  door  was  flung  open 
and  his  man  appeared. 

His  first  impression  was  that  the  plan  had  miscarried — 
that  there  had  been  no  substitution.  He'd  have  sworn  that 
the  figure  that  stood  within  the  lighted  portal  distributing 
largesse  to  the  deep-bowing  dresser  and  janitor  was  that 
of  the  man  he  had  driven  there  half  an  hour  before. 

And  the  accents  of  the  voice  that  bade  him  "  Git  along 
— and  keep  your  foot  on  the  gas — I  guess  I'm  some  late," 
was  as  indistinguishable  from  that  which  had  uttered  the 
hospitable  direction  to  refresh  himself. 

The  accent — yes.  But  there  was  a  subtle  change  in  the 
tone — this  man  spoke  freely  and  carelessly — and  as  one 
accustomed  to  order  others — in  comparison  the  diction  of 
his  former  passenger  had  been  a  shade  more  studied — less 
confident.  But  the  distinction  was  so  slight  that  McCarthy 
doubted  whether  it  were  not  the  work  of  his  own  ears  rather 
than  of  the  speaker's  voice — certainly  none  could  have 
detected  it  without  having  been  posted  in  the  true  facts. 

Twenty  minutes  later  saw  them  at  35  Rowlands  Avenue 
— comfortable-looking,  semi-detached,  and  with  its  gate 
hospitably  open  to  admit  of  unobstructed  approach. 

"  Say — is  Mr.  Michael  Jenkins  in  ? "  Mendelsohn 
demanded,  as  the  door  was  cautiously  and  partially  opened 
in  response  to  his  ring. 

Apparently  he  was,  for  after  half  a  minute  of  low-toned 
conversation  with  the  unseen  janitor,  Mendelsohn  turned 
to  his  driver. 

"  I'll  be  here  for  quite  a  time,"  he  began,  and  then  as 
the  light  from  the  passage  fell  on  McCarthy's  face  he 
demanded  sharply  : 

"  But  who  might  you  be,  young  fellow  ? " 

There  seemed  no  point  in  inventing  an  alias,  so  McCarthy 
gave  his  own  name — adding  that  he  was  there  because 
Dr.  Francis  had  been  unable  to  come  himself. 

"  So  you're  Captain  McCarthy,"  Mendelsohn  replied  with 
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a  chuckle.  "  Hobson's  side-partner.  Wai — in  that  case  I 
guess  you'd  better  come  right  in — mebbe  I'll  want  a  word 
with  you  later." 

It  was  not  too  tempting  an  invitation.  There  would  be 
other  men  within  the  house — men  who  might  be  personally 
acquainted  with  his  own  double — in  which  case,  McCarthy 
grimly  reflected,  Colonel  Farebrother  would  never  succeed 
in  laying  hands  on  him — alive.  But  refusal  was  impossible, 
unless  he  were  prepared  to  abandon  the  whole  adventure 
and  bolt  ignominiously,  so  he  extinguished  the  car  lights 
and  followed  Mendelsohn  into  the  house  and  up  the 
stairs. 

They  were  shown  into  a  room  some  twenty  feet  in 
length,  where  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  men  were  seated  near 
the  door.  As  Mendelsohn  entered  these  rose  respectfully, 
and  a  ceremony  of  introduction  followed. 

And  here,  for  the  first  time  in  McCarthy's  contact  with 
the  alien  enemy  organization,  the  procedure  took  on  a 
tinge  of  that  mystery  which,  according  to  all  the  best 
literary  standards,  is  appropriate  to  the  actions  of  spies 
in  enemy  territory. 

Each  man  in  turn  stepped  forward  to  where  Mendelsohn 
stood,  bowed  stiffly  and  gave  not  a  name  but  a  number. 
And  as  each  did  so  Mendelsohn  thrust  his  head  forward  and 
peered  up  into  the  speaker's  face — evidently  the  man  was 
myopic  in  the  extreme. 

The  numbers,  which  varied  from  4  to  13,  interested 
McCarthy — their  lowness  suggested  that  they  could  only 
be  assigned  to  the  select  few — the  heads  of  departments, 
so  to  speak.  He  wondered  whether  he  himself  were  entitled 
to  this  distinction — and  if  so  how  he  could  possibly  conceal 
his  ignorance  thereof.  But  he  decided  that  the  odds  were 
against  it,  as  everybody  seemed  to  treat  him  merely  as 
Hobson's  underling. 

And  on  the  mysterious  followed  the  theatrical. 
Mendelsohn  bade  the  company  be  seated,  and  then  launched 
forth  into  an  oration — an  address  before  action,  such  as 
Henry  V  delivered  to  his  council  at  Agin  court. 
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It  was  a  speech  of  curious  construction.  Commencing 
on  a  purely  familiar  note — "  Say,  Boys — we  gotta  get  a 
move  on — and  mighty  quick  too  " — Mendelsohn  passed  into 
the  manner  of  the  after-dinner  orator — even  introducing 
a  humorous  story,  that  had  long  since  earned  its  right  to 
honorable  retirement  by  appearances  at  ten  thousand 
post-prandial  assemblies. 

And  then  came  a  gradual  change.  He  still  spoke 
as  a  man  from  the  Middle  West — no  stress  of  emotion  will 
shift  a  St.  Louis  accent — but  the  wording  became  purer 
— the  style  more  elevated — almost  poetical  on  occasions. 
And  simultaneously  a  strange  complexity  crept  into  the  con- 
struction— the  sentences  became  masses  of  skilfully-bonded 
parentheses  and  subparentheses — built  up  to  a  point  that 
often  seemed  to  threaten  imminent  collapse — yet  always 
saved  by  a  neat  and  logical  completion.  It  was  as  If  the 
Teuton  element  in  the  man's  soul  had  taken  control  and 
were  dictating  this  speech  in  an  alien  tongue. 

And  this  dominance  was  not  confined  to  the  form. 
There  was  an  unashamed  appeal  to  the  emotions — to 
personal  courage — to  patriotism — to  matters  which  the 
modern  Anglo-Saxon  has  made  almost  tabu  for  the  spoken 
word. 

He  addressed  them  as  a  band  of  brothers — working  in 
secret — under  the  shadow  of  a  shameful  death — but  doing 
work  as  great  as  that  of  the  armies  in  the  field. 

"  And  those  armies  shall  strike,"  he  continued,  "  We 
know  not  the  day — but  we  know  that  it  is  not  far  distant. 
And  when  they  strike  then  must  we  strike  too. 

"  And  our  stroke  must  be  as  the  stroke  of  those  Armies 
—relentless — terrible — annihilative — so  that  never  again 
shall  any  dare  to  stand  against  the  God-given  destiny  of 
our  Race — of  our  Empire." 

Theatrical ! — but  was  it  ?  This  unimpressive  looking 
little  mm — with  that  absurd  beard — those  thick  almost 
blubbery  lips — the  squat,  fleshy  features — a  diction  that  to 
English  ears  was  uncouth  almost  to  the  point  of  grotesque- 
ness — this  man  was  mouthing  no  empty  rhodomontades— 
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he  was  baring  his  very  soul,  and  for  that  soul's  salvation 
and  comfort. 

So  at  least  it  appeared  to  McCarthy.  He  seemed  to 
read  the  man's  story — the  story  that  would  never  be  told. 
Patriotism  wasn't  the  monopoly  of  those  of  the  age  and 
physique  to  go  over  the  top.  This  man  was  seared  through 
and  through  with  devotion  to  Germany — the  land  of  his 
fathers — whatever  State  might  have  the  nominal  claim  to 
his  allegiance. 

And  like  the  poor  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame  he  had 
offered  to  his  goddess  such  powers  as  he  had.  Powers  in 
his  case  of  real  value — of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the 
mere  capacity  to  face  shot  and  shell — but  whose  exercise 
left  him  with  a  spirit  unappeased,  and  a  combative  soul 
still  clamouring  for  that  satisfaction  which  only  personal 
contact  with  the  foe  can  give.  McCarthy  remembered  the 
subaltern  in  his  own  Battery — an  eminent  scientist,  though 
they'd  never  guessed  it  in  the  Mess — who  had  almost  to  be 
sent  back  under  guard,  when  Munitions  claimed  him  as 
about  the  only  man  in  England  capable  of  supervising  a 
new  development  in  our  ammunition  supplies. 

And  there  was  another  factor  in  Mendelsohn's  case. 
He  was  Teuton — a  Teuton  of  the  sentimental  type — a 
true  compatriot  of  Schiller  —  of  Goethe — to  whom  out- 
pourings of  the  soul  and  its  desires  were  matters  of 
natural  necessity.  And  yet  repression  was  the  first 
essential  of  the  task  that  had  fallen  to  his  lot — a  task  that 
called  for  cold-blooded  calculation — elaborate  organization 
— meticulous  attention  to  detail — but  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time  absolute  concealment  alike  of  the  work  itself 
and  of  the  motives  that  had  led  him  to  sacrifice  all  to  that 
work.  It  might  well  be  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  been  able  to  give  voice  to  his  emotions — and  probably 
none  realized  better  than  Mendelsohn  himself  how  great 
the  chances  were  that  it  would  be  the  last. 

The  man  obsessed  McCarthy — but  not  to  the  point 
of  wholly  excluding  interest  in  his  audience.  '  A  very 
ordinary  looking  lot*  had  been  his  first  impression,  the 
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sort  of  figures  you  might  observe  in  any  shop  or  office  in 
London — or  Berlin. 

But  as  Mendelsohn  spoke  there  came  transfiguration 
— and  McCarthy  realized  that  these  at  least  were  no 
hirelings,  but  men  as  utterly  dominated  by  love  of  country 
as  any  Prussian  Guard  who  earned  death  or  the  Iron 
Cross  in  the  shambles  about  Verdun. 

And  this  was  a  holiday  for  them  too — how  great  a 
holiday  none  could  realize  but  he  who  for  months  or  years 
has  been  forced  to  play  a  hyprocrite's  part,  with  Death 
waiting  on  the  slightest  slip. 

Ordinary,  every-day  figures,  the  most  of  them — but 
there  was  one  who  lacked  an  arm — and  whose  other  arm 
would  press  against  his  groin  as  if  there  was  that  there 
which  meant  ever-present  agony.  A  relic  of  the  battlefields 
that  should  have  been  sitting  in  some  cafe*  in  Berlin — 
telling  the  tale  of  the  past  and  grumbling  forth  criticism 
of  the  present — instead  of  which 

And  there  was  another — a  South  German  this — or 
possibly  an  Austrian — dark  and  fine  featured — a  poet's 
face — vaguely  recalling  portraits  of  Byron. 

The  only  one  who  broke  the  silence — with  fits  of 
coughing  that  he  vainly  tried  to  suppress  by  means  of  a 
handkerchief  which,  in  spite  of  careful  manipulation, 
revealed  tell-tale  spots  of  red.  One  who  could  not  have 
lasted  through  a  month  on  the  Russian  Front  or  in  the 
Flanders  Trenches — and  so  had  chosen  a  service  where 
the  lack  of  honour  and  glory  was  balanced  by  the  eternal 
imminence  of  danger. 

But  these  two  sources  of  interest  did  not  wholly  obscure 
a  third — himself — Captain  James  McCarthy — the  man 
who  had  ever  loathed  a  spy  as  an  unclean  creature  of  the 
darkness — who  should — and  would,  if  opportunity  offered 
— hand  these  men  over  to  their  executioners.  To  him,  too, 
there  had  come  transfiguration  —  enlightenment  —  the 
power  to  comprehend — to  respect  the  men  around  him 
as  he  would  have  respected  foes  who  had  rendered 
themselves  worthily  on  the  battlefield. 
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And  then  his  attention  was  recalled  to  the  speaker. 
Mendelsohn  had  turned  to  more  practical  matters — the 
measures  to  be  taken  by  their  organization.  He  was 
dealing  with  them  emotionally  and  in  broad  outline, 
and  with  a  lack  of  precise  detail  lamentable  from 
McCarthy's  point  of  view — yet  clearly  not  a  word  must 
be  missed. 

The  first  line  of  attack,  he  declared,  must  be  on  the 
troops  in  the  field — their  morale  must  be  weakened — they 
must  be  touched  on  the  soldier's  tenderest  spot — made 
to  distrust — aye,  to  dread — the  very  weapons  that  should 
at  once  be  their  pride  and  their  reliance. 

McCarthy  listened  eagerly — the  clue  was  coming  that 
should  explain  more  than  one  mysterious  happening  of 
the  past  few  weeks. 

But  that  clue  was  not  to  be  given  yet,  for  without  a 
word  of  further  explanation  Mendelsohn  suddenly  switched 
to  his  second  head — deeming  apparently  that  those  whom 
the  subject  concerned  would  need  no  enlightenment — the 
others  did  not  matter. 

This  second  objective  must  be  the  cutting  off  of  the 
supplies  of  munitions — and  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
action  of  the  German  Armies  had  rendered  the  need 
greatest.  Here,  too,  he  was  studiously  vague — and  though 
he  spoke  for  the  best  part  of  ten  minutes,  the  only  practical 
hint  that  McCarthy  could  glean  was  that  help  to  this  end 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  new  source. 

Then  Mendelsohn  turned  to  their  third  aim — the  sapping 
of  the  morale  of  the  civil  population.  All  that  had  been 
done  in  other  directions  should  help  in  this — reports  must 
be  broadcast  of  the  disintegration  of  the  armies — the 
failing  spirits  of  the  troops — the  disasters  to  munition 
works. 

But  over  and  above  this  the  civilians  themselves  must 
be  crushed  by  terror — physical  terror — mental  terror — 
moral  terror.  Every  step  must  be  taken  that  would  foster 
doubt — create  distrust — engender  despair. 

Here  for  the  first  time  he  condescended   to  certain 
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details.  If  their  victorious  armies  should  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  French  and  British  Armies,  reports  must 
immediately  be  spread  that  France  was  seeking  a  separate 
peace. 

It  might  be  done  to  some  extent  by  word  of  mouth — 
but  in  addition  leaflets  must  be  utilized.  These,  however, 
should  be  distributed  on  a  very  small  scale — a  dozen 
would  suffice  for  a  town — the  tongue  of  rumour  would 
do  the  rest.  And  the  very  smallness  of  the  distribution 
would  put  the  Government  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma — 
they  would  fear  to  publish  a  denial  lest  that  very  act 
might  broadcast  the  suspicion  into  new  quarters. 

And  other  rumours  should  follow  quickly  —  that 
politician  A.  was  making  profits  from  the  manufacture  of 
munitions,  and  so  was  directly  interested  in  dragging  out 
the  War — that  B.  was  in  German  pay — that  C.  had  declared 
that  Victory  was  now  no  longer  possible.  With  a  public 
knowing  full  well  how  the  Press  was  gagged,  such  rumours 
would  acquire  ten-fold  strength.  And  all  means  were 
sanctified  by  their  Sacred  Cause. 

But  in  all  things  there  must  be  discipline — exact 
adherence  to  the  time  table — precipitate  action  would  be 
as  fatal  as  delay — isolated  successes  were  almost  useless — 
they  merely  caused  irritation — increased  determination. 
Their  aim  now  must  be  the  blow  of  stupefaction — delivered 
simultaneously  by  every  arm. 

They  might  have  wondered  why  so  little  had  been 
done  in  the  last  few  months — why  their  own  activities 
had  been  held  so  sternly  in  check.  It  had  been  largely 
on  his  own  advice — he  had  seen  that  the  Service  in  this 
country  was  frittering  away  its  energies — incurring  needless 
casualties. 

But  the  time  had  not  been  wasted.  Fresh  men  had 
been  introduced  to  replace  those  casualties — the  Service 
was  again  at  full  strength  —  careful  and  laborious 
preparations  had  been  made — the  more  effective  since 
they  were  secret  from  all  except  those  most  directly 
concerned. 
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All  now  was  ready  for  the  final  effort — on  whose 
success  or  failure  their  Service  would  be  judged — judged 
by  him  whose  verdict  was  final  and  all  sufficient— 
Deutschland's  Konig  und  Kaiser. 

But  they  must  wait  in  patience  for  a  little  while.  It 
was  not  yet  the  time  to  give  the  final  directions.  Their 
enemies  were  active  —  unscrupulous  —  desperate  —  and 
each  unnecessary  day  that  those  directions  were  in  existence 
would  increase  the  chances  of  discovery — of  failure.  The 
final  orders  would  be  issued  in  time  to  permit  of  their 
execution — but  there  would  be  no  margin — therefore  let 
every  man  be  ready. 

And  then  he  broke  the  current  of  his  speech  for  a 
moment  to  announce  in  a  dry,  business-like  tone  that 
those  orders  would  be  communicated  by  the  means  of 
which  notification  had  recently  been  given  to  Heads  of 
Divisions. 

It  was  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  his  speech 
— incongruous  as  if  Henry  V  had  interpolated  a  direction 
that  Iron  Rations  would  be  drawn  and  indented  for  on 
A.F.373.  And  Mendelsohn  seemed  to  realize  this,  for  he 
quickly  returned  to  his  earlier  manner — invoked  the 
Sacred  Cause — prophesied  the  triumph  of  Kultur — pictured 
the  unquestioned  future  dominance  of  Germany  in  either 
hemisphere — and  ended  his  peroration  with  a  crashing 
Gott  mit  Uns. 

A  moment  longer  he  stood  gazing  at  that  strange, 
silent  audience — a  helpless,  pathetic  figure  with  sagging 
knees  and  sunken  head — tottering  on  the  verge  of  collapse 
— drained  of  all  strength  by  that  hour-long  passion-laden 
appeal. 

And  then  he  turned,  walked  slowly  and  painfully  to  a 
table  at  the  end  of  the  room,  seated  himself,  and  called  a 
number. 

A  man  rose — he  of  the  single  arm — moved  to  the  table 
and  took  the  second  chair. 

For  twenty  minutes  they  conversed  in  tones  too  low 
for  a  word  to  be  audible  to  the  group  near  the  door.  Then 
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the  one-armed  man  rose,  clicked  his  heels  together,  bowed 
and  passed  out. 

For  two  hours  this  programme  continued — Mendelsohn 
summoning  each  of  the  company  in  turn  whilst  the  others 
sat  silent — motionless.  Occasionally  he  took  brief  notes 
— very  brief  ones — the  whole  did  not  cover  a  page  of  the 
pad  before  him. 

For  the  most  part  the  procedure  seemed  to  be  that 
Mendelsohn  put  questions  which  the  others  answered  at 
varying  length.  But  one  man — the  poet — seemed  to  be 
urging  a  plan  of  his  own — a  plan  which  his  hearer  received 
at  first  with  disapproving  gestures — that  grew,  however, 
less  emphatic  as  the  interview  proceeded — it  lasted  a  full 
forty  minutes.  Yet  it  was  clear  from  the  man's  face  as  he 
passed  to  the  door  that  the  issue  was  still  in  doubt. 

The  last  to  be  interviewed  was  the  man  who  had 
admitted  them  to  the  house,  and  as  he  rose  from  the  table  he 
handed  to  Mendelsohn  a  bunch  of  keys.  So  soon  as  the  door 
had  closed  the  latter  beckoned  McCarthy  across  to  the  table. 

"  Gee — but  I'm  flab,"  he  said  in  a  weak  voice.  "  Flab 
all  over.  I  guess  this  is  where  the  doctor  orders  a  little 
stimulant." 

Whereupon  he  produced  from  his  coat-pocket  a  packet 
of  some  American  cereal  preparation,  gave  McCarthy 
minute  instructions  as  to  the  method  of  its  preparation, 
and  handed  him  the  kitchen  key. 

McCarthy  went  willingly  enough — glad  to  get  the 
chance  of  movement  after  sitting  stiff  and  still  for  three 
hours.  Moreover,  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  for  a  cigarette 
— he  had  not  dared  to  smoke  up  there — the  atmosphere 
had  been  too  much  that  of  a  Commander-in-Chief 's  cabinet 
at  G.H.Q. 

When  he  returned  to  the  upper  room  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later,  Mendelsohn  was  sitting  half  collapsed  in  an 
arm-chair  gazing  into  the  fire.  His  eyes  brightened  as  he 
saw  the  steaming  cup. 

The  first  few  spoonfuls  put  visible  new  life  into  him, 
and  he  turned  to  McCarthy  genially. 
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;<  You  can  light  up,  young  man,  if  you  want  to,"  he 
said — the  voice  was  stronger  already.  "  Though  I've 
no  particular  use  for  tobacco  myself. 

"  Nor  for  liquor  either — a  cup  of  this'll  do  a  sight  more 
for  me  than  a  flask  of  hooch. 

"And  I  ain't  great  on  the  eats — flesh  don't  cut  no  ice 
when  there's  work  to  be  done. 

"  One  hundred  and  thirty  —  that's  my  total,"  he 
continued  with  visible  pride.  "  Say — they  had  to  starve 
the  guy  who's  holding  down  my  job  over  at  the  Savoy 
— three  months  they  starved  him  to  get  him  down  to  my 
weight  and  figure. 

"  I'll  be  settling  down  in  Hamburg  after  it's  all  over 
— and  I  guess  I'll  get  busy  there  on  health  propaganda — 
that's  what's  been  holding  our  people  back — the  filth  they 
eat  and  drink. 

"  Cereals  and  fish — that's  enough  for  any  man — you 
can't  build  brain  cells  if  you're  stuffing  your  body  with 
flesh  and  drenching  it  with  booze. 

"And  you've  got  to  be  building  them  all  the  time — 
that's  why  I'm  where  I  am. 

"  Say — they  searched  me  when  I  got  ashore — not 
just  turned  out  the  bags  but  went  through  me  too — they 
yarned  some  about  a  new  regulation. 

"  But  they  didn't  find  anything — and  they  won't 
never — I  don't  carry  no  Collins's  Diary  and  I've  no 
use  for  papers,  memoranda  and  such — I've  got  a  good 
enough  filing  cabinet  of  my  own " — and  he  tapped  his 
head. 

"  Maybe  you'll  say  you  saw  me  taking  notes  to-night. 
Wai — where  are  they  now — right  here  in  my  head — with 
all  the  rest — and  there's  where  the  paper  is  I  wrote  'em  on  " 
— and  he  pointed  to  the  fire-place. 

"  Eh — think  I'm  blowing  do  you  ?  "  he  said  sharply, 
imagining  that  he  detected  some  incredulity  in  McCarthy's 
face.  "Wai,  I'll  tell  you  a  piece  about  yourself — things 
you  can  check. 

"  You   started   work   for    Hobson    November   28th — 
p 
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though  you'd  been  drawing  pay  through  him  for  two 
months  before  that. 

'  Your  regular  job's  munitions — pens  mostly — and 
your  circuit's  Manchester,  Stoke,  Stafford,  Walsall, 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Kidderminster,  Worcester 
and  way  down  to  Gloucester — I'll  tell  you  presently  who 
you've  got  at  each  place — that's  to  say,  up  to  last  advices 
— eighteen  days  back." 

McCarthy  sat,  cigarette  in  hand,  nodding  at  each  name 
as  if  assenting  to  its  correctness.  But  mentally  he  was 
praying  that  the  cold  sweat  that  bathed  him  might  not  be 
visible  to  his  companion — and  calculating  the  chances  of 
reaching  that  poker  before  Mendelsohn  could  draw — he  knew 
he  was  '  heeled,'  for  he  had  seen  the  bulge  behind  the  hip. 

For  this  couldn't  go  on — Mendelsohn  must  put  some 
question  soon — and  then  he  was  finished. 

"  Though  you've  done  some  outside  work,"  the  American 
drawled  on,  "  fixing  men  for  Hobson  and  such-like — and 
your  name's  been  used  more'n  a  bit. 

"  And  I'll  tell  you  something  else,  young  man — you're 
not  cheap.  Oh,  I'm  not  kicking  any  at  what  you  draw 
yourself — we  can't  get  men  for  your  job  at  fifty  per — but 
you're  apt  to  spread  the  boodle  a  bit  too  thick.  Head- 
quarters were  on  their  hind  legs  about  that  five  thousand 
sterling  last  week — Hobson  had  cabled  for  confirmation. 

"  Not  that  I'm  kicking  at  that  either  for  once  in  a 
way.  I  said  to  Headquarters — '  It's  a  mighty  big  figure,' 
I  said — but  if  it's  really  roped  in  a  man  like  Foster  - 

"  Forsyth,"  interjected  McCarthy,  jumping  at  the 
heaven-sent  chance  to  affirm  his  independent  knowledge 
of  these  matters. 

For  he  knew  the  contents  of  those  memoranda  backwards 
— and  there  was  only  one  sum  of  £5,000  mentioned — and 
the  name  against  it  was  Forsyth. 

Mendelsohn  looked  annoyed  at  the  correction — very 
annoyed  indeed. 

"  I  guess  you're  right,"  he  commenced  gruffly — and  then 
the  tone  changed — the  voice  became  almost  apologetic. 
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"  I'm  not  quite  myself  to-night,"  he  continued,  "  that 
chin-wagging  tired  me  some — it  ain't  in  my  line — not 
ordinarily." 

He  spoke  humbly — rather  timorously.  The  business- 
like proceedings  of  the  last  two  hours  had  re-established 
the  dominance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  standards — and  he  was 
guiltily  conscious  that  he  had  offended  against  those 
standards,  in  that  he  had  let  his  sentiments  come  forth 
naked  and  unashamed. 

But  the  man  was  an  orator — newly-fledged  may  be, 
but  with  all  the  orator's  ingrained  desire  for  recognition 
— for  praise — and  he  had  got  no  praise  from  that  silently 
respectful  audience. 

«  Say— how  did  it  go  ?  "  he  asked  wistfully.  "  Did  I 
get  it  across  to  the  boys  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  were  most  impressive,  sir,"  answered 
McCarthy,  with  perfect  sincerity — and  waited  in  trepidation 
lest  Mendelsohn  resumed  the  subject  of  his  presumed 
activities  as  a  Secret  Service  Agent. 

But  that  sudden  correction  had  been  more  effective 
than  he  knew.  Mendelsohn  had  been  touched  in  his 
tenderest  spot — his  vanity.  He'd  been  showing  off  and 
he  knew  it — and  he'd  been  caught  out.  He'd  made  that 
mistake  because  he  was  tired  —  and  he  wasn't  going  to 
risk  making  another — he'd  better  switch  off  exhibition 
stunts  for  to-night. 

"  I'll  have  to  have  a  talk  about  what  you've  been 
doing,  Captain,"  he  resumed,  "but  that  can  wait — I 
haven't  touched  your  district  yet — and  it's  better  to  get 
one  job  finished  at  a  time— I've  heard  enough  to-night  to 
keep  me  busy  for  quite  a  while. 

"  So  we'll  drop  business  for  to-night.  Say— tell  me  a 
bit  about  yourself,  Mitschler. 

"Ah— that  jolted  you  some,"  he  said  with  a  grin  as 
he  saw  McCarthy  start.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  know  who  you  are — 
I've  gotta  know  things.  Besides,  they  told  me  about  your 
case— when  they  wanted  me  to  come  over — sent  over 
your  photo  too — just  to  show  what  our  '  Buhnejdger '  could 
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do.  Told  me  how  Hobson  knew  you — and  that  give  him 
the  idea — the  moment  he  saw  McCarthy  he  knew  you 
could  double  him  if  you  dyed  a  bit  and  could  manage 
the  limp. 

"  Say — you  do  that  mighty  well — I'd  never  have  guessed 
it  was  a  fake — lem'me  see  how  you  walk  without  it." 

McCarthy   didn't   like    the   request   any   too   well — it 

sounded  as  if  it  might  be  a  trap.    But  it  was  no  use  jibbing. 

"  I'll  do  it  if  you  insist,  sir,"  he  said  ungraciously,  and 

walked  down  the  room — with  his  head  turned  so  that  he 

could  jump  quick  if  Mendelsohn  started  any  funny  work. 

Then  he  limped  back  slowly  to  his  chair. 

"  That's  the  first  time  I've  done  that  for  five  months," 

he  added.    "  I  limp  in  my  bedroom — or  when  I'm  taking  a 

bath.     It's  the  only  way — you've  got  to  train  the  brain 

cells — or  they'll  let  you  down  when  you're  not  thinking." 

"  I  guess  you're  right,"  Mendelsohn  commented,  nodding 

sympathetically.    "  Build  up  the  brain  cells  all  the  time. 

"  But,  say,  you  seem  to  know  more'n  a  bit.  What 
were  you  when  you  was  home  ? " 

It  was  a  case  of  launching  out  into  uncharted  seas  — 
to  give  to  himself  a  German  origin  and  personality  in 
which  this  omniscient  man  could  find  no  flaw.  And  he 
had  but  one  pointer — the  reference  that  Mendelsohn  had 
made  to  Hamburg  suggested  that  his  chief  associations 
were  in  the  North.  Therefore  he,  McCarthy,  had  best 
come  from  the  South. 

So  he  cast  himself  as  the  son  of  a  Gerichtsrat  at 
Magdeburg  who  had  been  educated  at  the  Realschule 
there — and  had  gone  on  later  to  Bonn. 

And  then  McCarthy  knew  that  luck  was  with  him  that 
night.  At  the  word  Bonn  Mendelsohn  almost  jumped 
out  of  his  seat. 

"  You  don't  say — why  I  was  at  Bonn  too — though 
mebbe  you  wouldn't  think  it. 

"  See  here,  Mitschler,  I  was  born  in  the  States — that's 
why  they  can't  get  anything  on  me  there — back  in  June 
of  '58 — three  months  after  Pop  had  crossed  from  Hamburg. 
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"  But  Pop  was  real  Deutsch — you  didn't  hear  a  word 
of  English  when  he  was  home.  And  when  I'd  turned 
eighteen  he  sent  me  over  to  Bonn — wanted  me  to  take  the 
whole  course  and  come  back  a  doctor. 

"  But  I  never  did — six  months  after  I'd  gone  there 
Pop  crashed — that  was  in  '77 — and  I  had  to  go  back  and 
start  way  down  at  the  bottom — guess  that  rubbed  off  near 
all  I'd  learnt." 

But  short  as  his  stay  at  Bonn  had  been,  it  was  clear 
that  his  heart  was  still  there.  He  became  reminiscent — 
sentimental — recollected  a  girl  he'd  known — she'd  been 
at  that  beer-cellar  just  off  the  Platz — Zum  Rothenlowen 
was  the  name.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  proprietor — 
he  wondered  what  had  become  of  her. 

And  McCarthy  was  able  to  tell  him  that  she'd  married 
a  cousin,  and  had  carried  on  the  business  after  her  father's 
death — he  knew  it  because  her  daughter  had  been  one  of 
the  belles  of  Bonn  in  his  own  time — he'd  been  rather  partial 
to  her  himself. 

And  for  the  next  half-hour  the  two  men  chatted  happily 
on  about  their  Alma  Mater — now  in  English,  now  in 
German — changing  their  language  almost  unconsciously. 

But  with  the  old  man  these  changes  of  tongue  meant 
much.  English  had  been  to  him  the  language  of  labour — 
of  his  unceasing  struggle  upwards  amidst  those  who  spoke 
the  same  tongue  and  had  the  same  end — each  seeking  to 
use  his  neighbour  as  another  stepping-stone  on  the  ladder 
of  financial  success.  He  spoke  it  as  a  self-made  man — 
intelligent  but  vulgar — and  as  his  speech  so  were  his 
thoughts — practical — hard — self-centred. 

And  German  represented  the  complement — the  part 
that  was  not  self.  It  was  the  language  of  his  home-life — 
of  that  wonderful  six  months'  contact  with  culture  at 
Bonn — of  the  hard-earned  hours  given  to  the  great  writers 
of  his  Fatherland — above  all,  of  the  thoughts  of  that  land 
which  he  might  share  with  no  other.  And  he  spoke  it  as 
an  educated  man — pedantically  even,  though  haltingly — 
almost  as  one  might  speak  who  had  lived  with  books  more 
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than  with  men — whose  thoughts  and  dreams  had  been  of 
things  far  off — unpractical — of  the  soul  rather  than  the  body. 

So  genial  had  the  atmosphere  become  that  McCarthy 
improvised  his  further  biography  lightly  and  without 
fear.  Here,  too,  he  had  a  pointer.  Mendelsohn  had 
referred  to  the  impersonators  as  '  Buhnejdger ' — the  '  Stage 
Riflemen ' — and  Francis  had  said  that  Mendelsohn's  own 
double  had  been  an  actor.  So  obviously  he — McCarthy- 
should  be  one  too. 

Accordingly  he  explained  that  after  taking  his  degree 
he  had  returned  to  Magdeburg  as  a  Privatdocent — coaching 
pupils  for  their  matriculation. 

But  there  was  no  money  in  that — and  he'd  always 
had  a  liking  for  the  stage — so  he'd  joined  a  German 
Company.  And  then  he'd  got  an  engagement  in  London 
— and  afterwards  one  at  Dublin.  And  there  he'd  stayed 
on — sometimes  playing,  sometimes  teaching  German.  He 
was  afraid  it  had  given  him  a  bit  of  an  Irish  accent — that 
was  the  penalty  of  having  an  imitative  ear — but  he'd 
been  told  it  wasn't  very  noticeable. 

"  Oh — you  do  it  fine,"  said  Mendelsohn  approvingly. 
"  And  it  ain't  just  the  way  you  talk — you've  got  the  real 
touch.  I've  seen  British  officers  way  out  in  the  States— 
they  look  at  you  as  if  you  was  dirt — but  when  it  comes  to 
business  they  just  eat  out  of  your  hand — you  sell  'em  what 
you  like  and  charge  what  you  like — they  don't  know  a 
thing  and  they've  got  no  brain  cells.  And  you  look  the 
part  to  the  life." 

McCarthy  went  rather  red — possibly  he  was  blushing 
at  Mendelsohn's  compliments. 

He  hastily  continued  his  veracious  narrative.  He  had 
stayed  on  in  Dublin — had  thought  of  settling  down  there 
— there'd  been  a  girl — though  that  didn't  come  to  any- 
thing—  besides  he'd  wanted  to  go  into  politics — there 
was  always  graft  there  when  Irishmen  were  concerned- 
Mendelsohn  would  know  that  from  the  States. 

Mendelsohn  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  did  know  it 
— he  occupied  twenty  minutes  in  doing  so. 
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So,  McCarthy  continued,  in  1912  he  had  taken  out  his 
naturalization  papers,  and  when  the  War  broke  out  he  got 
the  tip  to  stay  on  in  Dublin — was  told  he  might  come  in 
useful — and  the  police  weren't  as  active  as  in  London — 
and  it  was  there  he'd  met  Hobson. 

And  then  McCarthy  decided  on  a  bold  move. 
Mendelsohn  had  said  no  word  about  Hobson's  supposed 
disappearance — but  he  might  know  of  it  nevertheless — at 
any  rate,  he'd  hear  about  it  soon.  Best  be  first  in  the 
field. 

So  he  repeated  what  Francis  had  told  him — emphasizing 
his  own  strong  reasons  for  keeping  away  from  the  office. 

"  Say — but  that  sounds  queer,"  was  Mendelsohn's 
verdict,  "  and  it's  mighty  bad  if  it's  so — he  was  a  real 
good  man,  Hobson — and  it's  kinder  awkward  just  now. 
But  mebbe  he's  just  sick.  Wai,  we'll  sure  know  to-morrow 
— and  talking  won't  help  none." 

McCarthy  hoped  that  this  was  the  signal  for  his  dismissal 
— it  was  past  three  already.  But  far  from  it.  Mendelsohn 
started  on  his  reminiscences  again — his  early  business  life — 
and  his  trip  to  London  in  '86 — he  remembered  that  as  if 
it  had  been  yesterday. 

The  women  wore  bustles  then — and  feathers  about 
two  feet  high.  And  he'd  been  to  the  Empire — and  the 
National  Gallery — though  he  didn't  take  much  stock  in 
old  pictures — and  the  British  Museum. 

My  —  but  that  was  some  Museum  —  he'd  seen  the 
mummies  there — he'd  never  seen  a  mummy  before — but 
he'd  read  a  heap  about  them  since — and  he'd  like  fine  to 
see  them  again,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

McCarthy  was  dropping  with  sleep,  but  he  sat  on 
uncomplainingly  from  sheer  interest  in  the  little  man — he 
was  such  a  mass  of  contrasts — an  encyclopedia  on  certain 
subjects — anything  touching  the  War — or  the  leather 
business — or  Egyptian  history — the  mummies  had  started 
him  on  that.  But  outside  his  own  subjects  his  ignorance 
his  lack  of  interest — was  almost  unbelievable. 

He  had  never  heard  of  the  Suffragettes — or  of  Caruso. 
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"  I   ain't  been  in  a  theayter,"  he  explained,  "  for  fifteen 
years — not  till  to-night."    And  he'd  never  seen  a  film. 

But  just  before  four  o'clock  Nature  revolted. 
Mendelsohn  had  been  giving  some  data  on  the  history 
of  the  IVth  and  Vth  Egyptian  Dynasties — and  showed 
ominous  signs  of  continuing  up  to  the  XXXth.  Desperate 
measures  were  called  for. 

So  when  he  paused  for  breath  after  giving  some  lengthy 
and  scandalous  details  as  to  the  pedigree  of  Sahure — the 
flower  of  the  aforesaid  Vth  Dynasty — McCarthy  jumped 
in  with  a  query  as  to  whether  Mendelsohn  wanted  anything 
more  that  night,  and  whether  he  might  go  now. 

"Say  —  you'll  stop  right  here,  young  man,"  said 
Mendelsohn  sharply — and  his  voice  had  a  nasty,  suspicious 
ring.  "  I'll  be  wanting  you  first  thing. 

"  But  mebbe  you'll  be  liking  a  sleep,"  he  added  more 
kindly,  "  though  I  don't  have  much  use  for  that  myself 
— not  when  there's  business  on. 

"  I'll  sit  right  here  by  the  fire  and  mebbe  I'll  get  a  sleep 
too — though  I'll  have  to  do  a  bit  of  thinking  first.  But 
they  told  me  there  was  a  bed  upstairs — I'll  show  you." 

He  led  the  way  to  a  bedroom  on  the  second  floor,  which, 
though  sparsely  furnished,  had  at  least  the  most  essential 
article. 

"Say,  young  man,"  he  asked  suddenly  at  the  door, 
"  can  you  wake  when  you're  told  ?  " 

McCarthy  nodded  assent. 

"  Then  be  down  at  half  after  seven — that'll  give  you  a 
nice  sleep — and  we  gotta  get  busy  in  the  morning." 

"  A  nice  sleep,"  thought  McCarthy — three  and  a  quarter 
hours  at  the  most — he'd  better  get  on  with  it. 

And  he  did.  But  he  was  a  light  sleeper — so  that  he 
heard  the  gentle  click  that  came  half  an  hour  later,  and 
apprehended  its  message.  He  had  been  locked  in. 
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LOCKED  in — that  had  been  McCarthy's  last  thought  when 
real  unconsciousness  came — and  to  that  thought  he  waked 
at  the  stated  hour. 

But  when  he  rolled  sleepily  off  the  bed — rather  grateful 
than  otherwise  that  the  absence  of  equipment  spared  him 
the  cares  of  a  toilet — he  found  that  the  door  opened  at 
the  first  touch. 

He  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  room  below,  and,  receiving 
no  answer,  entered  to  find  Mendelsohn  snoring  before  the 
fire. 

But  it  was  a  changed  Mendelsohn.  The  beard  and 
whiskers  were  gone — leaving  a  face  strangely  smooth  for 
one  of  his  age — and  the  whitey-yellow  hair  was  changed 
to  a  dark  brown. 

Gone  too  were  the  dress  clothes,  and  Mendelsohn  was 
attired  in  a  tweed  suit  of  a  rich,  fruity  brown,  enlivened  by 
a  bold,  yellowish  check,  whilst  round  his  neck  was  a  light 
blue  tie  which  swore  admirably  with  the  rest  of  his  costume. 

He  still  snored  on  till  McCarthy,  anxious  to  expedite 
the  morning's  programme,  gave  him  a  gentle  shake. 

"  Mornin',"  said  Mendelsohn,  sitting  up  and  adjusting  the 
pince-nez  which  had  replaced  those  horn-rimmed  spectacles. 
"  I've  had  a  real  nice  sleep — same  with  you  ? 

"  Ten  to  eight — we  gotta  get  busy.  Say,  was  there 
any  of  that  Levigated  Oats  left  ?  " 

McCarthy  assured  him  that  there  had  been,  and  retired 
to  prepare  it — conducting  at  the  same  time  a  search  for 
possible  provender  for  his  own  consumption.  But  the 
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search  was  fruitless,  the  shelves  were  bare  and  the  cupboards 
securely  locked. 

The  same  thought  seemed  to  have  occurred  to 
Mendelsohn,  for  he  asked  McCarthy  if  he  had  found  any 
food,  and  on  hearing  that  he  had  not,  offered  him  a  share 
of  his  beloved  cereal. 

But  McCarthy  respectfully  declined.  Neither  the 
sight  nor  the  smell  of  the  brew  tempted  him  much — 
besides,  there  was  only  a  single  cupful,  and  certainly  the 
elder  man  had  the  first  right  to  that. 

Half-way  through  breakfast  Mendelsohn  suddenly 
turned  to  his  companion. 

"  Say — how  do  you  like  me — this  way  ?  " 

It  was  a  somewhat  embarrassing  question  —  though 
one  which  McCarthy  had  put  to  himself  already — and  on 
balance  he  had  decided  that  the  change  was  not  for  the 
better — that  beard,  though  not  a  thing  of  beauty  in  itself, 
had  covered  up  a  very  considerable  area  of  features  which 
Nature,  even  in  her  most  optimistic  mood,  would  hardly 
have  put  amongst  her  exhibition  pieces.  But  the  balance 
was  so  even  that  it  was  no  great  strain  on  his  conscience 
to  return  a  gratifying  answer  to  the  somewhat  tactless 
query. 

Moreover,  urged  by  that  Christian  charity  which 
extends  itself  even  to  the  lowest  of  created  things,  he 
rearranged  the  man's  tie  so  that  it  occupied  a  position  of 
central  symmetry,  instead  of  one  in  which  it  gave  a  sinister 
suggestion  of  a  hangman's  noose. 

The  little  man  rose  from  the  table  and  surveyed  himself 
in  the  mantel  glass  with  every  appearance  of  satisfaction. 

"  The  things  was  in  the  car,"  he  explained,  "  and  I'd 
thought  of  putting  them  on  for  last  night. 

"  But  there  ain't  no  sense  in  taking  chances — letting 
those  other  guys  know  how  I  looks. 

"  They're  good  boys — and  they  wouldn't  give  me  away 
—not  deliberate  like.  But  when  a  gink's  liable  to  a  trip  to 
the  shooting  gallery,  sometimes  his  tongue  sort  o'  talks 
of  itself.  But  I  gotta  take  chances  with  somebody  —  so 
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you  see  I'm  taking  them  with  you,"  he  concluded  in  a 
patronizing  tone. 

McCarthy  thought  of  the  locked  door — Mendelsohn 
didn't  seem  to  take  much  in  the  way  of  chances.  But  he 
didn't  say  anything — what  good  would  it  do  ? 

At  eight-thirty  they  started  out,  Mendelsohn's  first 
direction  being  Oxford  Circus.  But  at  Chalk  Farm  Station 
he  stopped  the  car  and  went  into  the  telephone  booth. 

"  Gee — but  I've  no  luck,"  he  remarked  as  he  came  out. 
"  The  guy  I  want  isn't  home — -and  won't  be  mebbe  for  a 
coupla  hours." 

Then  his  face  brightened. 

"  I'd  like  fine  to  see  a  bit  of  the  old  town  again — it's 
nigh  on  thirty- two  years  since  I  was  here.  S'pose  you 
drive  me  round  a  piece." 

So  for  the  next  hour  they  drove  round.  First 
Mendelsohn  wanted  to  see  the  Park,  then  Buckingham 
Palace  —  on  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  —  along  the 
Embankment  to  Chelsea — back  again  to  Trafalgar  Square 
and  the  Strand.  And  all  the  time  he  was  bouncing 
up  off  his  seat  —  craning  out  of  window  for  views  — 
shouting  questions  to  the  driver  —  and  generally  behaving 
like  a  schoolboy  on  holiday  rather  than  the  Envoy 
Plenipotentiary  of  an  Enemy  Secret  Service. 

At  the  end  of  the  Strand  he  wanted  to  go  up  Aldwych 
and  Kingsway  —  they  were  new  since  his  time.  And 
then,  as  McCarthy  was  returning  westward  again  along 
Holborn,  he  suddenly  recognized  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  beloved  Museum,  and  instantly  diverted  the  car 
thitherwards. 

"  Say,"  he  exclaimed  enthusiastically,  "  we'll  go  right 
in  and  see  those  mummies — I  can  tell  you  a  piece  about 
every  one  of  them — we've  got  an  hour — more  if  you  hustle 
some  when  we  get  back  to  the  car." 

But  here  McCarthy  struck — the  spirit  within  him 
craved  for  other  things  than  mummies — and  he  said  so 
plainly. 

"  Why — sure — you  must  be  hungry,"  said  Mendelsohn 
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contritely.  "But  them  mummies — you  sure  oughta  see 
them.  Say,  shall  I  wait  while  you  get  a  quick  eat  ?  " 

But  McCarthy  unselfishly  refused  to  shorten  his 
companion's  visit — for  he  had  need  of  a  space  of  time  alone. 

There  were  other  things  to  get  than  breakfast.  The 
ring  for  Marjorie  —  clean  linen  —  boots  that  were  not 
chocolate-coloured . 

He  made  his  purchases — found  an  obliging  barber  who 
not  only  shaved  him  but  provided  toilet  accommodation 
— and  then  sought  an  A. B.C.,  where  over  his  coffee  and 
rolls  he  tried  to  envisage  the  outcome  of  his  adventure. 

It  had  seemed  such  a  phenomenal  chance  when  he 

started  on  it — to  be  actually  put  in  personal  charge  of  the 

head  of  the  spy  system.    But,  so  far,  it  had  been  a  mirage 

—there  had  never  been  a  real  opportunity — one  within 

his  grasp. 

Of  course,  if  he  could  have  brought  Marjorie's  Colonel 
on  to  the  scene  where  those  seven  men  were  congregated 
— that  would  have  been  a  scoop  indeed.  But  he  couldn't 
— he  knew  perfectly  well  that  no  one  would  have  been 
allowed  to  leave  that  room  alive  without  Mendelsohn's 
permission.  And  now  six  of  those  men  had  dropped  back 
into  the  void — traceless — intangible — unknown.  For  three 
hours  he  had  watched  them  till  he  knew  their  every  feature 
— but  in  those  three  hours  he  had  heard  but  one  spoken 
word  from  each — and  that  a  word  which  had  left  him  in 
utter  ignorance  alike  of  their  work  and  their  identity. 

He  had  Mendelsohn  in  hand  still — but  what  could  he 
do  with  him  ?  If  he  gave  him  over  to  the  police  they  would 
find  nothing — the  man  had  said  that  he  never  carried  a 
note,  and  McCarthy  believed  him.  And  his  last  night's 
proceedings — escaping  from  the  stage  door — staying  at  an 
empty  house — shaving  his  beard — dyeing  his  hair — they 
might  be  classed  as  eccentric — but  hardly  as  unlawful. 

Of  course,  there  was  his  speech — that  was  something 
tangible — if  it  were  proved.  But  the  only  available 
witness  was  McCarthy  himself,  and  he  could  realize  that 
with  his  own  record — actual  and  presumptive — he  would 
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have  a  rough  passage  if  taken  in  hand  by  an  able  cross- 
examiner. 

But  the  luck  must  turn.  It  was  unbelievable  that 
nothing  should  come  of  this  wonderful  opportunity.  Why, 
the  man's  very  itinerary — once  he  got  back  to  business — 
should  furnish  a  mine  of  information  in  itself.. 

All  well  and  good  if  he,  McCarthy,  were  untrammelled 
— free  to  follow  the  adventure  to  the  bitter  end — with 
nothing  but  his  own  life  in  gage.  But  he  wasn't,  worse 
luck,  there  was  that  girl — he  must  get  her  out  of  the 
doctor's  hands,  and  without  delay,  for  who  knew  how  great 
the  peril  to  her  that  each  hour  might  bring  ? 

Finally,  he  arrived  at  one  of  those  compromises  so 
dear  to  human  nature.  Even  now  Mendelsohn  was  planning 
an  important  appointment.  He  would  accompany  him 
there — and  that  might  give  him  the  chance  to  strike.  If 
not — well,  he  must  just  make  some  excuse,  and  get  back 
to  Mar j one  with  all  speed. 

He  was  at  the  rendezvous — the  end  of  Coptic  Street — 
at  the  appointed  hour  of  eleven.  Mendelsohn  was  not  yet 
there,  but  appeared  five  minutes  later,  and  immediately 
demanded  to  be  led  to  the  nearest  telephone  booth. 

His  conversation  was  a  short  one — not  two  minutes  in 
all — but  when  he  came  out  he  looked  none  too  well  pleased. 

"  Say,  young  man,"  he  began,  "  I've  gotta  get  to 
Bristol — and  you've  gotta  take  me. 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  worry  any  about  the  gas,"  he  added, 
as  he  saw  McCarthy's  face  fall.  "  I've  got  a  whole  wad  of 
permits  and " 

"  I  can't  go,"  McCarthy  interrupted  suddenly.  "  You'll 
have  to  get  somebody  else." 

;<  You  can't  go  ?  "  queried  Mendelsohn,  in  tones  such 
as  Mr.  Bumble  might  have  used  on  an  historic  occasion. 
!<  You  can't  go  ?  Say,  young  man,  do  you  know  who 
you're  talking  to  ?  " 

"  I  can't  help  that,"  McCarthy  replied,  in  none  too 
conciliatory  a  voice.  "  I'm  sorry  to  inconvenience  you, 
but  I  must  get  down  to  the  country — to  my  wife." 
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"  Your  wife — do  you  say  ?  "  queried  Mendelsohn.  "  I 
ain't  never  heard  you " 

"  Yes,"  interposed  McCarthy,  "  she's  a  girl  in  Hobson's 
office." 

"  Oh,  that  kind,"  and  a  grin  spread  over  Mendelsohn's 
features,  a  grin  which,  though  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
the  polite  smile  with  which  the  urbane  doctor  had  greeted 
the  same  information,  was  so  nakedly  irritating,  that 
McCarthy  itched  to  drive  the  man's  yellow  teeth  down  his 
throat.  But  what  would  be  the  good — and  perhaps  even 
the  man's  beastly  suspicions  might  be  turned  to  account. 

"  She's  at  Francis's,"  McCarthy  continued  hurriedly, 
"  and  I'm  not  going  to  leave  her  there  with  him — I've  got 
to  get  her  away  at  once." 

If  anything  Mendelsohn's  grin  grew  broader.  The 
elaborate  systems  of  reports  on  which  his  omniscience 
was  founded  had  not  left  him  ignorant  of  Francis's 
weaknesses.  He  scented  the  eternal  triangle — the  jealous 
lover — the  facile  maiden — the  gay  Lothario  of  a  doctor. 

For  a  moment  neither  man  spoke.  The  impasse  was 
so  complete  that  it  looked  as  if  the  world  might  at  last 
see  the  solution  of  the  age-old  problem  based  on  the  meeting 
of  an  irresistible  force  and  an  immovable  point. 

But  neither  could  risk  a  scene — and  in  such  case  the 
passive  resister  has  the  advantage.  It  was  Mendelsohn 
who  made  the  first  move. 

;<  This  guy  Francis  —  he  lives  down  in  Surrey  — 
Wilmerslow  ain't  it — how  far's  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  no  distance  at  all,"  said  McCarthy,  eagerly 
accepting  the  olive  branch.  "  We  shall  have  heaps  of  time 
to  get  to  Bristol — it  won't  take  us  an  hour  out  of  our  way. 
I  don't  want  to  bring  her  back  to  London,  you  know — just 
get  her  out  of  the  house,  and  drop  her  at  some  station." 

"  Is  she  hep  to  the  game — working  with  you  ?  "  queried 
Mendelsohn. 

"  Indeed  she  is,"  McCarthy  answered — it  was  nice  to 
be  able  to  tell  the  truth  for  once  in  a  way. 

"  And  she's  to  be  trusted  ?  " 
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"  Do  you  think  I'd  be  such  a  fool  as  to  work  with  her 
if  she  wasn't  ?  " 

Mendelsohn  looked  as  if  he  thought  McCarthy  might 
be  quite  a  lot  of  unpleasant  things — and  would  like  to 
have  explained  them  in  full  detail.  But  he  merely  grunted 
an  ungracious  acquiescence. 

"  Wai — git  along  then.  But  don't  try  no  games — 
you'll  drop  her  at  the  nearest  station — I  ain't  going  to 
have  no  Janes  trailing  along  where  we're  going.  And 
keep  your  mouth  shut — about  me,  I  mean — she's  no  call 
to  know  about  that.  If  she  asks — my  name's  Lyman." 

Mendelsohn  was  not  a  graceful  loser — and  he  showed  it. 
Gone  were  the  schoolboy  spirits  —  the  eager  questionings 
— the  jovial  badinage — he  sat  back  in  a  corner  in  silent  and 
offended  dignity  —  probably  meditating  a  fitting  revenge 
for  his  driver's  breach  of  discipline. 

But  once  out  in  the  country  he  thawed  a  little,  and 
began  again  to  put  queries  as  to  the  places  they  were 
passing,  and  McCarthy  took  advantage  of  this  resumption 
of  the  conversation  to  warn  him  that  Francis  was  not 
aware  of  his  German  origin,  since  Hobson  had  led  him  to 
believe  that  he  was  really  Captain  McCarthy — a  disgruntled 
Irishman  who  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  enemy  forces. 

"  Say — but  that's  real  cute  of  Hobson — that's  the 
right  stuff — he  don't  take  no  chances.  Irish,  well  why 
shouldn't  you  be?  I've  always  said  we've  wasted  the 
Irish — I  wish  I'd  had  the  handling  of  Ireland — I'll  have 
a  talk  to  you  about  that  sometime." 

The  doctor  was  out  when  they  arrived,  but  was  expected 
back  any  minute.  So  McCarthy  deposited  his  charge  in 
the  drawing-room  and  hurried  eagerly  upstairs,  to  find 
Marjorie  sitting  by  her  window  looking  out  into  the  garden. 

"  Oh,  I'm  heaps  better,"  she  asserted,  in  answer  to  his 
anxious  inquiries, "  almost  quite  well.  Why,  I've  been  down 
— walking  in  the  garden.  But  I  found  the  dear  doctor  a 
little  trying — so  I  came  up  here  again." 

Then  McCarthy  produced  the  ring,  and — well,  what 
do  you  do  when  you  put  a  ring  on  a  girl's  finger  ? 
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"  Hm — not  at  all  a  bad  fit,"  she  remarked,  surveying 
it  at  arm's  length.  "  Jim — you've  got  a  remarkably  good 
eye — or  an  unholy  lot  of  experience. 

"  But  in  the  best  matrimonial  circles — doesn't  hubby 
usually  give  some  explanation  of  what  he's  been  up  to 
when  he  doesn't  get  home  till  nearly  one — next  afternoon  ?  " 

"Right — but  I'll  be  ten  minutes  at  least — so  won't 
you  have  a  cigarette — I  got  these  for  you  ?  " 

"  Jim — De  Reszkes — '  Tenors '  too — how  did  you  know  ?  " 

"Well,  you  were  smoking  them — that  night — at  the 
Alsatians,"  he  said  rather  timorously — it  was  dangerous 
ground. 

"And  you  remembered,  sweet  one.  Oh,  this  is  where 
the  female  crashes — forgets  all  that  dear  mamma  told 
her  that  her  dear  mamma  used  to  tell  her  when  she  was 
a  little  girl. 

"This  sort  of  thing  is  far  more  dangerous  than  good 
looks,  Jim — if  that's  any  comfort  to  you.  If  the  dear 
doctor  had  had  a  packet  of  these  I'd  have  sat  listening  to 
his  blandishments  for  hours — on  his  knee  if  necessary — 
for  I  haven't  had  a  smoke  since  the  day  before  yesterday. 
And  now  start  right  away." 

In  the  next  ten  minutes  he  gave  her  the  outline  of  his 
trip,  and  the  most  material  points  of  the  position.  It  was 
a  rather  fine  effort  in  compression — only  rendered  possible 
by  careful  previous  preparation  on  the  way  down,  and  the 
fact  that  she  listened  in  absolute  silence. 

"  So  that's  how  it  is — and  now  you'd  better  come  down," 
he  concluded. 

"  To  meet  the  gentleman  who  doesn't  want  Janes 
trailing  about  with  him — I  should  love  it." 

There  was  a  light  in  her  eye  that  should  have  been  a 
danger  signal.  But  McCarthy  missed  it — he  was  lighting 
another  cigarette. 

"  Yes,  that's  a  lucky  thing — isn't  it  ? "  he  replied. 
"  It  makes  your  get-away  so  much  easier.  We'll  just  drop 
you  at  the  first  station." 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  then  ? " 
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'*  Well,  you'd  better  go  up  to  town  and  see  the  Colonel 
— and  get  him  to  find  you  some  place  where  you  can  lie 
low  for  a  bit. 

"  I  must  leave  it  to  you  how  much  you  tell  him — but 
go  easy  about  our — about  our  stopping  here — in  fact,  I 
think  you'd  better  leave  me  out  as  far  as  possible." 

"Oh,  I'll  spare  your  blushes,  Jim — but  what  are  you 
going  to  do  ?  " 

;<  Yes — that's  the  one  point  we  must  arrange.  Of 
course,  I  can  go  on  as  long  as  possible  with  Mendelsohn — 
see  where  he  goes  and  what  he  does,  and  then  send  in  a 
full  report  somehow.  But  in  that  case  you  must  keep 
mum  about  him  to  the  Colonel. 

"  Or  you  can  tell  him  all  about  it — and  they  can  pinch 
the  beggar  at  the  first  hotel  he  stops  at — that  would  be 
at  Bristol  to-night — for  now  he's  an  alien  travelling  under 
a  false  name.  But,  in  that  case  I  must  know — and  manage 
to  get  clear  somehow  before  they  do  it. 

"  Think  it  over,  and  we'll  decide  at  the  station — we 
can't  wait  now — I  don't  want  Francis  and  the  old  man 
talking  when  we're  not  there — it'd  be  too  dangerous." 

He  turned  towards  the  door,  and  she  rose  to  follow, 
but  stopped  suddenly. 

"  Jim — have  you  seen  the  papers  this  morning  ?  " 

No — he  hadn't  thought  about  the  papers.  He  had 
only  had  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  himself,  and  that 
had  been  fully  occupied. 

She  picked  up  a  Daily  Mail  and  pointed  to  a  passage. 
It  was  an  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Philip 
Rolleson,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Cranborough,  from  heart 
disease,  with  a  short  biography.  Diplomat — Litterateur — 
Philanthropist — and  then  followed  a  special  appreciation 
of  his  sacrifices  during  the  War. 

It  was  all  so  conventional — so  unsensational — that 
McCarthy  was  troubled. 

"  There's  not  a  hint  here  that  they've  found  anything," 
he  said.    "  Do  you  think — might  they  have  missed  your 
message  ? " 
Q 
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She  shook  her  head  decidedly. 

"  That's  quite  impossible,  Jim — it  couldn't  be  missed 
— it  stood  out  like  a  red  danger  signal.  But — but  read 
this." 

A  break  in  her  voice  made  McCarthy  look  up — to  see 
her  struggling  to  suppress  convulsive  sobs.  But  she  signed 
to  him  to  look  again  at  the  paper,  and  he  followed  her 
pointing  finger. 

This  second  passage  was  an  account  of  the  discovery, 
about  six  o'clock  on  the  previous  morning,  of  the  body  of 
Captain  Aberfeldty,  under  circumstances  that  undoubtedly 
pointed  to  suicide. 

The  body  had  been  found  on  the  grass  near  the  Devil's 
Dyke.  There  was  a  bullet  wound  in  the  forehead,  and 
close  by  was  lying  a  revolver  with  one  chamber  discharged. 
The  medical  examination  showed  that  he  must  have  been 
dead  some  five  or  six  hours. 

The  Captain's  car  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  grass 
beside  him  with  the  lights  extinguished.  A  curious  feature 
of  the  tragedy  was  that  the  dead  man  had  removed  his 
cap  and  overcoat,  and  left  them  in  the  car. 

The  concluding  paragraph  stated  that  Captain 
Aberfeldty  had  suffered  from  fits  of  acute  depression 
since  the  death  of  his  only  brother  in  France  under 
peculiarly  distressing  circumstances. 

A  guarded  reference — but  it  was  surprising  that  even 
that  had  been  permitted  by  the  Censor. 

"Poor  Bob,"  she  said  —  she  was  calmer  now — "so 
that  was  what  the  beast  meant  when  he  said  that  the 
body  would  be  suitably  disposed  of.  That  must  have 
been  his  car  we  heard  last  night — when  we  were  talking. 
It  didn't  go  towards  Reigate,  but  the  other  way — it  could 
easily  get  to  Brighton  in  an  hour.  That  horrible  man 
Hank  must  have  driven  it — you  remember  that  he  was 
away  all  day  yesterday." 

"  But  Aberfeldty — the  body  I  mean — wasn't  here.  It 
was  at  Reigate,"  he  interrupted. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  see,  Jim — that's  the  horrible  part.    It 
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must  have  been  in  the  car  the  whole  time — the  car  that 
brought  me  here,"  and  she  flung  herself  sobbing  on  the  bed. 

McCarthy  stood  by  —  sympathetic  but  impotent. 
Anxious  too — for  time  was  running  dangerously.  But 
presently  she  looked  up. 

'  You'd  better  go  down  now,  Jim,  and  I'll  come  when 
I've  bathed  my  eyes  a  bit — I  won't  be  long." 

He  reached  the  hall  in  the  nick  of  time — Francis  had 
just  come  in  and  was  hanging  up  his  hat. 

He  briefly  announced  Mendelsohn's  presence,  and 
their  own  impending  departure.  But  the  doctor  paid  scant 
attention  to  the  latter  item — he  was  too  overcome  by  the 
presence  of  so  distinguished  a  visitor. 

He  hurried  into  the  surgery  to  don  the  frock-coat  in 
which  he  visited  his  more  important  patients,  and  then 
entered  the  drawing-room  in  a  series  of  bows  of  a  depth 
very  creditable  to  one  of  his  somewhat  convex  outline — 
rubbing  his  hands  in  unrestrained  gratification — bubbling 
forth  apologies  for  his  absence  on  his  guest's  arrival — 
floridly-worded  expressions  of  the  honour  conferred  on 
him  by  the  visit.  All  of  which  Mendelsohn,  irritated  by 
the  unexplained  delay  in  their  departure,  received  with  a 
series  of  mumbled  grunts. 

It  may  not  have  been  an  edifying  scene — but  it  certainly 
was  an  instructive  one,  and  left  no  doubt  in  McCarthy's 
mind  of  the  existence  of  a  hierarchy  in  the  German  Secret 
Service  as  well  defined  and  recognized  as  that  of  the 
Court  or  the  Army. 

Suddenly  the  doctor  saw  with  horror  that  there  was 
no  fire,  and  flung  himself  on  his  knees  to  repair  the 
deficiency,  just  as  Mendelsohn  broke  silence. 

"  Say — any  news  of  that  fellow  Hobson  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  had  news  this  morning.  I  sent  my  man 
up  to  London  for  that  special  purpose.  Gratifying  news, 
I  am  glad  to  say — a  message  has  been  received  at  the 
office  this  morning  to  the  effect  that  he  would  probably 
be  back  at  business  to-morrow. 

"  And  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  sir,  I  am  delighted 
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that  I  should  have  been  the  means  of  conveying  such 

news   to  you,   for   I   am  sure  it  will  remove  a  weight 
from » 

The  end  of  this  polite  sentence  was  unfortunately  lost, 
for  the  doctor,  in  his  anxiety  to  light  the  fire  without 
committing  the  impropriety  of  turning  his  back  on  his 
honoured  guest,  had  not  only  omitted  the  precaution  of 
opening  the  register,  but  had  gulped  down  such  a  liberal 
portion  of  the  ensuing  smoke  that  he  was  left  on  his  knees 
impotently  struggling  to  suppress  a  fit  of  coughing  which 
he  felt  was  unbecoming  alike  to  his  own  dignity  and  the 
etiquette  of  the  occasion — whilst  Mendelsohn  lay  back  on 
a  sofa  surveying  him  with  a  malicious  grin. 

But  the  ice  was  broken,  and  so  soon  as  the  doctor 
had  regained  his  voice  he  politely  inquired  as  to  his  guest's 
destination. 

"Bristol — but  that's  a  long  way,"  he  remarked,  "it 
will  be  dark  before  you  get  there — and  I  hear  that  there 
has  been  snow  farther  West.  Might  I  ask  if  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  you  to  reach  there  to-night  ?  " 

At  this  moment  Marjorie  entered  ready  dressed  for  the 
journey.  Mendelsohn  received  her  without  the  slightest 
interest  —  not  even  rising  for  the  introduction  —  and 
immediately  resumed  his  conversation  with  the  doctor. 

"Wai — I've  no  date  till  to-morrow,  doc. — but  where's 
the  sense  in  stopping  ?  " 

"  Then  if  I  might  venture  to  make  a  suggestion,"  said 
Francis,  "  I  should  stay  the  night  at  Bath — I  think  you 
will  find  it  more  comfortable — the  Imperial  is  a  most 
excellent  hotel.  And  the  surveillance  of  strangers  is  not 
so  strict  as  in  a  port  like  Bristol." 

"  Bath,  you  say,"  soliloquized  Mendelsohn,  seemingly 
impressed  by  the  last  point.  "Bath — and  to-day's  Feb. 
twenty-eight — lem'me  think." 

He  sat  for  two  minutes  in  silence,  though  occasionally 
his  lips  moved — it  seemed  to  McCarthy  as  if  he  were 
searching  for  some  item  amidst  the  data  stored  in  that 
capacious  brain,  much  as  an  ordinary  man  might  turn  over 
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the  documents  in  a  file  in  the  quest  of  some  particular 
entry. 

"  Yes — there's  points  about  Bath,"  he  resumed.  "  Mebbe 
I  might  as  well  stay  over  there.  But  I'll  have  to  call  'em  up 
in  Town  to  let  'em  know — in  case  they  want  me  on  the 
jump." 

McCarthy  could  hardly  hold  back  his  laughter  as  he 
looked  at  the  little  doctor — the  struggle  within  him  between 
caution  and  servility  was  so  comically  apparent. 

Caution  won — but  his  lips  moved  silently  as  if  cursing 
the  cruel  fate  that  had  ordered  that  the  first — the  only- 
request  of  this  great  man  should  be  one  which  he  must 
refuse. 

"  I  would  beg  you  not  to  telephone,  sir,"  he  said 
earnestly.  "  It  is  not  safe  in  this  country.  I  never  use  it 
for  private  matters — in  my  position  I  have  to  be  so 
careful." 

"Wai — I  must  let  'em  know,"  repeated  Mendelsohn 
obstinately.  Then  another  idea  occurred  to  him. 

"  Are  you  going  up  to  Town  to-night,  doc.  ? " 

The  doctor's  face  cleared  magically — the  paths  of  duty 
and  pleasure  lay  united  before  him. 

"Well — as  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  not  going  to-day — 
I  get  away  very  little — but  I  think — yes,  I  certainly  could 
if  you  wish  it." 

And  McCarthy  would  have  laid  any  reasonable  odds 
that  to-night  the  lady  of  the  Petunia  dress  would  not 
have  to  dine  in  loneliness. 

But  if  Francis  was  pleased,  McCarthy  was  troubled.  If 
the  doctor  were  going  to  Town,  might  not  Mendelsohn  want 
Marjorie  to  accompany  him,  instead  of  going  with  them  ? 

Apparently  she  too  saw  the  danger,  and  hastened  to 
forestall  it. 

"  Hadn't  we  better  be  starting,  Jim— if  you've  such  a 
long  way  to  go  ?  " 

But  here  Francis  intervened. 

"But  surely,  sir,  you  will  take  a  little  lunch  before 
your  journey — it  can  be  served  almost  immediately." 
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"  No — we  gotta  be  moving — we'll  sure  find  a  road-house 
a  piece  on  our  way." 

"  Then  a  bottle  of  wine — to  pledge  the  Fatherland." 

But  Mendelsohn  only  shook  his  head  and  stalked  out 
to  the  car. 

The  young  couple  followed — grateful  that  their  host's 
entire  concentration  on  his  chief  guest  obviated  the 
necessity  of  even  a  formal  expression  of  gratitude  for  his 
hospitality — and  after  the  passengers  had  been  bestowed 
within  the  car  started  westward — leaving  a  frock-coated 
figure  at  the  gate  that  continued  to  bow  after  it  at 
fifteen  second  intervals  till  it  was  completely  lost  in  the 
distance. 

McCarthy  decided  to  drop  the  girl  at  Reading — there 
was  a  good  train  service  from  there,  and  it  would  put 
Mendelsohn  and  himself  well  on  their  road — he  didn't  want 
more  driving  in  the  dark  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
for  it  was  bitterly  cold  and  there  were  heavy  black  clouds 
overhead  that  threatened  snow.  It  meant  that  Marjorie 
would  have  a  couple  of  hours  of  the  old  man's  company, 
but  that  would  do  no  harm — probably  he  wouldn't  even 
speak  to  her,  and  if  he  did  she  could  be  trusted  not  to 
give  herself  away. 

They  were  passing  through  Guildford,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  leaving  the  doctor's,  when 
McCarthy  heard  a  sharp  rapping  on  the  glass  behind,  and 
looked  round  to  see  Mendelsohn  making  urgent  signals  to 
stop. 

He  pulled  in  to  the  curb,  anticipating  an  order  to  drive 
to  the  station.  But  the  old  man  got  out  without  a  word, 
and  hurried  to  a  shop  some  fifty  yards  back,  from  which 
he  returned  bearing  a  bag  that  distinctly  suggested 
confectionery,  and  re-entered  the  car  with  a  sharp  direction 
to  the  driver  to  "  Git  on." 

There  was  no  further  incident  till  they  reached  Reading, 
when  again  there  came  the  rapping,  and  Mendelsohn, 
leaning  forward,  slid  back  the  front  window. 

"This  looks  a  fair-sized  burg,  young  man,"  he  said, 
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"  we'd  better  all  git  something  to  eat  here.    Find  out  which 
is  the  swell  hotel — an'  git  there  quick." 

It  was  half-past  three — not  an  hour  when  the  average 
hotel  staff  welcomes  an  order  for  the  kitchen.  But 
Mendelsohn  seemed  to  have  a  persuasive  manner — or 
perhaps  his  metallic  accents  suggested  the  tinkle  of  the 
Almighty  Dollar — for,  on  his  demand  for  lunch,  they  were 
at  once  conducted  to  the  dining-room  by  a  bowing  waiter, 
and  the  meal  appeared  with  surprising  rapidity. 

And  Mendelsohn  as  a  host  was  a  revelation.  He  ate 
the  dishes  placed  before  him  with  every  appearance  of 
satisfaction — without  a  single  reference  to  the  superior 
merits  of  Levigated  Oats — and  led  the  conversation  in  a 
simple  and  charmingly  human  fashion — relating  some  of 
his  own  early  struggles  and  experiences,  but  chiefly 
discoursing  on  the  changes  he  had  witnessed  in  manners 
and  fashions,  the  wonderful  part  women  of  all  nations 
were  playing  in  the  world  struggle,  and  other  like  topics 
which  he  judged  might  appeal  to  the  female  interest — 
for  he  directed  his  conversation  wholly  to  Marjorie,  who 
responded  by  ignoring  her  soi-disant  husband  as  completely 
as  if  their  union  had  indeed  been  sanctioned  by  the  Law 
and  blessed  by  the  Church.  So  that  McCarthy  was  left 
to  fall  back  on  his  own  reflections — such  as  that  even  a  diet 
of  fish  and  cereals  does  not  immunize  against  all  the 
weaknesses  of  the  flesh. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  meal  he  called  the  waiter  and 
requested  him  to  bring  a  time  table. 

"  Time  table — what  do  you  want  with  a  time  table  ?  " 
asked  Mendelsohn  sharply. 

"  I  was  going  to  look  out  a  train  for  my  wife  to  return 
to  London." 

"  Wai,  you  needn't  worry — she  isn't  going  to  London — 
she's  coming  along  with  us." 

"  Of  course  I  should  love  it,  dear  Mr.  Lyman,"  said 
Marjorie  sweetly.  "  If  you're  sure  I  shan't  be  a  trouble 
— and  that  you  don't  mind  having  a  woman  going  about 
with  you." 
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Something  in  the  last  phrase  seemed  to  awake 
recollections  in  Mendelsohn's  mind,  and  he  glanced  sharply 
at  McCarthy  to  see  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  indiscreet 
confidences.  But  the  latter's  face  was  as  vacantly  blank 
as  befitted  a  British. officer. 

"  But  in  that  case  I  shall  have  to  do  a  little  shopping," 
Mar j one  continued,  "we  brought  no  luggage  because  we 
had  not  intended  to  stay  with  dear  Dr.  Francis — and  I 
must  get  a  few  things." 

"  Shall  I  come  with  you  to  get  them  ?  "  McCarthy  asked 
as  she  rose  from  the  table. 

"  No  thank  you,  dear,"  she  answered  rather  tartly. 

However,  she  seemed  to  relent  before  reaching  the 
door — to  appreciate  that  the  position  she  had  forced  upon 
him  should  carry  some  of  a  husband's  privileges — for  she 
turned  and  called  back : 

"  But  you  may  give  me  some  money  for  them, 
dear." 

McCarthy  hurried  over,  pulling  out  his  note-case  as  he 
went. 

"  What  on  earth  did  you  do  that  for  ?  "  he  whispered. 
"  I  wanted  to  get  you  away  from  here." 

"  We  must  hang  on  to  him  a  bit  longer,  Jim — we  really 
must.  He's  got  some  game  on  at  Bath — you  could  tell 
that  from  his  face  when  he  was  talking  to  the  doctor — we 
must  see  what  it  is — and  we  can  catch  the  night  train  up 
from  there." 

"  But  how  did  you  do  it  ?  "  he  asked,  "  the  man  really 
said  what  I  told  you." 

"  If  a  girl  can't  vamp  a  man  of  that  age  in  a  two  hours' 
car  drive,"  she  answered  scornfully,  "  she'd  better  devote 
herself  to  good  works."  And  snatching  up  the  proffered 
notes,  she  swept  out  of  the  door. 

Nor  did  she  hurry  back — but  this  time  Mendelsohn 
showed  no  impatience.  He  spoke  little — there  was  a 
waiter  in  the  room  whose  presence  prohibited  serious 
conversation,  and  he  had  no  intention  of  improvising  small 
talk  merely  for  his  driver's  benefit — but  there  was  a  gratified 
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smile  on  his  face  as  he  leant  back  in  his  arm-chair.    He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  accept  and  smoke  a  cigarette. 

The  only  jarring  note  occurred  when  the  waiter  presented 
the  bill.  It  was  one  thing  to  engage  in  counter-espionage 
work  against  a  German  emissary,  but  quite  another  to 
accept  his  hospitality  whilst  so  doing,  and  McCarthy 
immediately  asked  to  be  allowed  to  pay  the  share  of 
Marjorie  and  himself.  But  the  old  man  refused  with  a 
snarl,  at  once  so  angry  and  so  suspicious  that  it  was 
impossible  to  pursue  the  question  further. 
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IT  was  half-past  four  before  they  started  again,  and  soon 
after  passing  Newbury  they  ran  into  the  snow,  which  was 
falling  fast  and  lying  so  thick  that  it  considerably  delayed 
their  progress.  Moreover,  some  fifteen  miles  short  of  their 
destination  the  clutch  developed  a  slip,  which  gradually 
increased,  so  that  it  was  a  quarter  to  nine  before  they  at 
last  crawled  up  to  the  hotel  entrance  —  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  chauffeur  at  least,  to  whom  the  prospect 
of  dinner  by  a  roaring  fire  was  very  alluring  after  that 
four  hours'  drive  in  the  biting  cold. 

But  it  was  not  to  be,  for  Mendelsohn  stopped  him  just 
as  he  was  starting  to  take  the  car  round  to  the  garage. 

"  Say,  young  fellow — I've  told  them  to  send  a  man  for 
the  car — I've  got  a  job  for  you  right  now." 

He  led  the  way  into  the  hall,  where  he  scribbled  a 
short  note  and  gave  it  to  McCarthy. 

"Take  this  to  29  Blank  Street — there's  a  fellow  there 
name  of  Miller.  When  you  see  him  you'll  give  Michael 
and  he'll  give  Daniel — and  then  you  hand  him  this,  and 
act  just  as  he  says. 

"  You  won't  have  a  thing  to  do  but  keep  your  ears 
open — and  your  eyes  too — and  use  them  brain  cells.  And 
when  you're  finished  come  right  back  here  quick — I'll 
look  after  your  wife." 

With  the  greatest  reluctance  McCarthy  left  the  brightly- 
lighted  hall,  and  set  out  to  discover  Blank  Street — which 
entailed  a  mile's  tramp  through  the  mud  and  sleet. 

No.  29  was  a  shop  bearing  a  board  stating  that  it  was 
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the  premises  of  Finlayson  &  Co.,  Motor  Repairers  and 
Dealers.  His  ring  was  answered  by  a  small  girl  who,  when 
he  inquired  if  Mr.  Miller  was  in,  asked  in  turn  if  he  were 
"  wanted  partickler,  'cos  'e's  at  the  Committee." 

McCarthy  replied  that  his  business  was  '*  most 
partickler,''  and  thus  reassured,  she  vanished  into  the 
interior. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  man  appeared  who  asked  in  a 
pleasant  voice  what  the  caller  required. 

"  Mr.  Miller  ?  "  queried  McCarthy,  and  the  man  nodded. 

"  Mr.  Michael  Miller  ? "  he  pursued  according  to 
formula. 

The  man  nodded  again  as  nonchalantly  as  before,  but 
made  no  other  reply. 

McCarthy  was  in  doubt  what  to  do  next,  but  ventured  on : 

"  Don't  you  remember  me  ?  " 

"  Remember  you,  why — of  course,  you're  Mr.  Johnstone 
— Mr.  Daniel  Johnstone,"  whereupon  McCarthy  produced 
his  letter  and  was  invited  to  step  into  the  kitchen. 

Perusal  of  the  letter  gave  opportunity  for  an  inspection 
of  Miller.  Of  his  own  caste,  McCarthy  judged  him — if 
not  of  his  own  race.  Youngish,  handsome,  well  set  up, 
there  was  a  good  deal  about  him  that  suggested  the  soldier 
— including  a  scarred  cheek,  that  might  well  have  been  the 
work  of  a  trench  knife  or  sabre — but  his  left  leg  bore  a 
surgical  boot  which  fully  accounted  for  his  continued 
presence  in  civilian  life. 

He  read  the  note  through  twice,  placed  it  carefully  on 
the  fire,  and  then  turned  to  McCarthy. 

"  You're  to  see  all  that's  to  be  seen,  I  understand — 
now,  what'll  be  the  best  way  to  manage  that  ? 

"  Yes — you'd  better  come  across  to  the  meeting  at  once 
— as  a  man  who's  just  come  to  Bath  and  wants  to  join  the 
Club.  But  you'll  have  to  dress  the  part  a  bit,  those  boots 
won't  do  for  one  thing,  they're  muddy  enough,  but  they're 
far  too  new.  Just  wait  here  a  minute  and  I'll  get  you  some 
things." 

Two  minutes  later  he  returned  with  a  pair  of  dilapidated 
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though  still  serviceable  boots,  some  ragged  trousers,  a 
seedy-looking  overcoat,  a  muffler  and  a  greasy  cap. 

"  You'll  have  to  change  into  these  boots — but  if  you 
turn  your  trousers  up  you  can  slip  these  over  them — and 
I'll  just  give  you  a  few  pointers  whilst  you're  dressing. 

"We've  a  local  Club  here — a  sort  of  mixture  of  a 
Provident  and  Share-out  Club — we  help  members  when 
they're  sick  or  out  of  a  job — and  we  distribute  clothes — 
you've  got  some  of  them  on  now. 

"  I'm  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer — and  it's  all 
quite  O.K. — proper  books  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — and 
we're  rather  popular  because  I've  managed  to  find  some 
kind  outside  contributors — so  that  everybody  draws  out 
in  one  way  or  another  about  three  times  what  he  puts  in, 
and  consequently  we  can  afford  to  be  particular  —  pick 
and  choose  among  applicants.  There's  a  meeting  on  now 
— out  in  the  garage — nothing  will  be  done  there — but 
you'll  soon  see  the  game. 

"And  you'll  be  Pat  Johnstone — we  can't  use  Daniel 
out  there — a  general  labourer — you've  tramped  over  from 
Bristol  to  a  job  here — and  you  want  to  join  up — there's 
another  on  that  game  too — you'll  see  him  later.  Now — 
you  don't  want  to  speak,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  McCarthy. 

"  Then  you'd  better  have  lost  your  voice — that  bandage 
would  fit  a  sore  throat — just  speak  in  a  husky  whisper. 
And  that  limp — is  it  genuine  ?  " 

McCarthy  shook  his  head. 

"Lucky  beggar — mine  is — or  I  shouldn't  be  on  this 
job. 

"Well,  you'd  better  drop  it  for  to-night — they  don't 
want  invalids  in  the  Club — they're  too  expensive.  Come 
along  now." 

He  led  the  way  out  of  the  house  and  across  a  yard  to 
a  fair-sized  garage,  where  some  twenty-five  people  were 
assembled — about  a  third  being  women. 

Most  of  them  were  sitting  on  benches,  but  at  the  farther 
end  was  a  table  with  four  chairs  facing  the  audience — 
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three  of  which  were  already  occupied,  whilst  Miller  seated 
himself  in  the  fourth. 

There  was  a  discussion  in  progress  as  they  entered, 
relating  to  the  possibility  of  the  Club  funds  providing  an 
excursion  at  Easter — which,  after  a  decent  interval,  Miller 
terminated  by  promising  to  seek  for  further  contributions 
and  bring  the  matter  up  again  at  the  next  meeting. 

Routine  business  followed — collection  of  subscriptions, 
applications  for  membership,  appeals  for  assistance.  Some 
of  these  appeals  were  granted  at  once,  but  certain  cases 
were  deferred  for  private  consideration  by  the  Committee 
— evidently  the  three  at  the  table — as  were  the  applications 
for  membership.  The  meeting  then  terminated — all  with- 
drawing except  the  committee  and  those  they  wished  to 
interview.  These  in  turn  went  up  to  the  table,  and  left 
when  their  cases  had  been  decided. 

Presently,  when  all  the  business  had  been  disposed  of, 
except  four  applications  —  two  for  membership  and  two 
for  relief  —  Miller  suggested  they  might  adjourn  to  his 
kitchen  as  it  was  such  a  cold  night. 

Once  there  proceedings  assumed  a  less  formal  tone. 
Cocoa  was  produced — also  whisky,  though  only  one  man 
took  this.  No  one  made  any  pretence  of  resuming  the  Club 
business,  and  the  few  attempts  at  conversation  soon  died 
away  and  gave  place  to  an  expectant  silence. 

At  last  Miller  rose,  and  the  eyes  of  the  company  turned 
towards  him. 

"  Comrades,"  he  began,  "  we  are  met  once  again— once 
again  to  cry  Peace  in  a  world  where  Peace  is  not. 

"  The  horrible  slaughter  still  continues — or  if  there  is  a 
pause,  what  is  it  for  ?  That  more  of  Hell's  weapons  may 
be  made  ready — that  more  sons  of  the  people  may  be 
herded  into  the  ranks  of  death — so  that  the  slaughter  that 
has  gone  before  shall  be  nothing  to  that  which  is  to  come. 

"  Still,  there  is  but  one  land  that  has  seen  the  light — 
but  one  nation — blessed  Russia — that  seeks  for  Peace — 
for  Freedom — for  the  Rights  of  Man.  And  so  it  will  be  till 
in  every  land  the  people  rise  against  their  oppressors. 
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"  But,  Comrades,  you  have  heard  me  often.  To-night 
there  are  two  new  brothers  amongst  us — Comrade  Johnstone 
from  Ireland,  an  old  friend  of  my  own,  and  Comrade 
Fletcher,  who  can  tell  us  many  things,  for  he  has  journeyed 
to  many  lands — aye,  even  to  Russia  itself.  And  so  I  call 
upon  him  to  address  us." 

A  conventional  chairman's  speech,  at  least  in  form,  and 
the  behaviour  of  the  meeting  was  conventional,  too — even 
to  the  shuffling  of  the  feet  with  which  a  British  audience 
ever  greets  a  new  speaker. 

"  Yes,  Comrades,  I've  been  in  Russia,"  were  Comrade 
Fletcher's  first  words.  "  I  was  driven  there  as  a  conscript 
— in  our  bloody  army — but  I  didn't  stay  as  a  conscript. 

"  There  were  good  Comrades  there — who  hid  me,  and 
fed  me,  and  clothed  me — and  I  learnt  their  language — and 
then  I  found  the  light." 

And  for  the  next  ten  minutes  he  spoke  the  jargon 
of  Bolshevism  —  Class  War  —  Class  Consciousness  —  the 
Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat — the  Suppression  of  the 
Bourgeoisie — Sabotage,  etc.,  etc. — terms  less  hackneyed 
then  than  now.  And  the  audience  listened  with  the  pleased 
satisfaction  with  which  men  listen  to  a  violent  exposition 
of  a  creed  which,  however  little  they  may  understand  its 
details,  they  have  heard  before  and  adopted  as  their  own. 

McCarthy  had  been  bidden  to  use  his  eyes  as  well  as 
his  ears,  and  he  did  so  now — for  clearly  this  was  the  man 
on  whom  he  was  to  report. 

No  beauty,  Comrade  Fletcher — with  his  five-foot-four 
of  weedy,  anaemic  body,  crowned  by  a  hatchet  face  with 
sallow,  sunken  cheeks,  projecting  yellow  teeth,  and  a 
scraggy  little  black  beard  that  camouflaged  the  absence 
of  a  chin. 

And  no  orator,  either.  A  weak,  raucous  voice  that 
screamed  for  emphasis — a  muddled  presentation  of  matter— 
a  lack  of  every  charm  in  form  of  speech. 

And  against  these — the  eyes  of  a  fanatic,  and  a  white-hot 
sincerity  that  burnt  into  you,  be  you  friend  or  foe. 

He  was  changing  his  note  now — leaving  the  complexities 
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of  the  Marxian  creed  to  denounce  the  slaughter  of  the 
people  in  this  war  dictated  by  the  Capitalists.  Here 
again  the  audience  were  on  familiar  ground,  and  nods 
of  approbation  greeted  the  well-worn  cliches. 

And  how  long  would  it  last,  he  continued  —  maybe 
till  the  last  drop  of  the  people's  blood  had  been  shed — the 
last  penny  wrung  from  their  pockets.  The  Capitalists  didn't 
mind — the  people  might  starve,  but  they  never  went  short — 
and  every  one  of  them  was  making  money  out  of  the  War. 

And  they'd  never  stop  it  by  talking  —  they'd  got  to 
act.  Yes,  they  must — the  soldiers  couldn't — there  were 
too  many  bloody-minded  sergeants — and  bloodier-minded 
officers.  If  a  man  in  the  ranks  said  a  word  they'd  put  a 
bullet  through  him  as  soon  as  look  at  him — and  nobody 
would  ever  hear  of  it. 

No — the  only  chance  was  here  in  England — where  those 
Devil's  factories  were  pouring  out  the  means  of  slaughter — 
stop  those — and  you  stopped  the  War. 

Yes — let  the  factories  go — and  Peace  would  come. 
And  Peace  must  not  come  till  they  had  gone — that  would 
mean  that  the  Capitalists  had  ceased  fighting  amongst 
themselves  to  turn  all  their  resources  against  the  People's 
Republic — Russia. 

And  then  it  dawned  on  McCarthy  that  to  watch  the 
speaker  was  but  half  his  job — the  lesser  half  perhaps.  It 
was  that  jury  of  five — those  who  weren't  in  the  game — 
they  were  the  ones  that  really  counted. 

How  did  they  take  it  ?  Not  happily — far  from  it. 
They  might  have  come  to  hear  some  new  thing — but  a 
comfortable  thing — decently  wrapped  in  wordy  phrases 
— not  this  stark,  naked  call  to  personal  action.  There 
were  no  satisfied  noddings  now — but  each  was  casting 
hurried  glances  at  the  others — glances  quickly  withdrawn 
lest  they  might  be  seen  to  show  approval — or  disapproval — 
for  none  knew  which  was  the  more  dangerous. 

Each,  save  one — a  white-haired  woman  with  worn, 
tired  face,  and  worn,  skinny  hands  that  moved  nervously, 
unconsciously,  as  if  they  fingered  -the  beads  of  a  rosary — 
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and  coal-black  eyes  that  wandered  neither  to  right  nor 
left,  but  looked  ever  at  the  speaker — as  the  eyes  of  Mary, 
the  sister  of  Martha,  might  have  looked  on  the  Christ. 

Comrade  Fletcher  was  developing  his  scheme.  It 
would  be  no  isolated  effort — the  comrades  of  all  nations 
would  strike  together — as  well  in  Germany  as  here. 

"  How  d'yer  know  that  ?  "  interrupted  one  of  the  men. 

"How  do  I  know  it — because  I've  come  from  there," 
replied  the  speaker,  and  proceeded  to  tell  the  story  of 
his  travels  in  Germany  and  his  escape  therefrom — how 
Comrades  had  smuggled  him  on  to  a  tramp  going  from 
Hamburg  to  Sweden — and  hidden  him  when  the  bloody 
Germans  were  searching  the  ship — and  then  other  Comrades 
had  helped  him  to  come  as  a  stowaway  to  England. 

This  went  well — very  well — it  was  better  than  the 
pictures — but  it  was  only  a  short  respite — and  he  was 
hammering  again  at  the  need  for  personal  action. 

A  hundred — fifty — nay,  a  dozen  resolute  men  could  fire 
all  the  factories  in  Bath.  There  would  be  some  danger 
— he  was  not  denying  that — but  not  much — for  the  same 
would  happen  in  every  town — and  the  Government  wouldn't 
dare  to  act  against  all  those  who  had  brought  Peace. 

It  was  a  weak  ending — brought  about  less  by  design 
than  by  exhaustion  of  voice — the  scream  meant  to  mark 
the  peroration  was  a  pitiful  effort.  And  it  left  the  audience 
dubious — full  of  questions. 

"  Yes — but  what  about  the  folk  in  the  factories  ?  " 
one  man  queried.  "  They  belong  to  the  People  too — and 
there'd  be  danger  for  them." 

"  Well — it  could  be  done  at  night — when  there  wouldn't 
be  many  of  'em  there,"  was  the  reply — and  then  Fletcher 
recollected  a  happy  phrase.  "An'  it's  better  one  should 
die  than  a  thousand." 

He  showed  signs  of  resuming  to  expound  this  text, 
but  he  never  got  a  chance — the  white-haired  woman  was 
on  her  feet. 

"  We'll  do  ut— they  shan't  go  on  killing  the  lads.  I'll 
do  ut  myself  if  you'll  give  me  the  stuff,  It's  aisy  enough 
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for  me  to  walk  in — leastways  at  Hambledon's — they 
know  me  there — an'  I'll  do  ut — by  Jasus  I  swear  I'll  do  ut 
— an'  what's  the  mather  if  they  kill  an  old  woman  like  me." 

The  first  sentence  had  told  McCarthy  that  she  was  a 
fellow-countrywoman — and  that  she  had  probably  never  in 
her  life  addressed  an  audience  of  even  seven.  For  five 
minutes  she  rambled  on  in  unformed,  unfinished  phrases 
— ending  in  an  invocation  of  the  Saints — and  of  those  who 
had  meant  more  to  her  than  any  Saint — an  invocation 
that  died  away  into  helpless  sobs. 

But  it  was  an  ending  that  left  an  audience  that  doubted 
no  more — an  audience  that  were  on  their  feet  and  crying 
that  they'd  do  it — give  them  the  stuff  and  give  them  the 
word  and  they'd  do  it  alone — though  there  were  a  hundred 
in  Bath  who'd  join  them,  etc.,  etc. 

And  then  Miller  showed  himself  the  born  chairman. 
He  risked  no  anti-climax  but,  calling  for  silence,  pulled 
out  his  watch,  and  said  they  must  go  at  once,  or  they 
might  draw  suspicion  on  themselves. 

"  And  we'll  do  it,  Comrade  Fletcher,"  he  concluded. 
"We've  said  it — and  we  mean  it. 

"  But  caution,  Comrades,  caution.  We  shall  have  the 
means  and  we  shall  receive  the  word — the  word  that  will 
call  the  Comrades  in  every  country  to  united  action.  But 
not  one  of  you  must  speak  of  this  without  my  leave.  If 
you  think  you  know  of  a  possible  helper  come  to  me — I 
am  always  here  to  advise  you. 

"And  now,  good  night — and  success  to  the  cause  of 
Peace — the  cause  of  the  People." 

Four  of  the  company  left  at  once,  and  then  the  host 
turned  to  Fletcher. 

"  I'm  rather  short  of  room  here — but  if  you  don't  mind 
roughing  it  I  dare  say  ..." 

But  here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  white-haired  woman. 

"I'd  count  it  an  honour  if  the  gintleman  would  come 
to  me.  It's  a  poor  house — but  it's  clane  and  there's  beds 
and  to  spare — the  worse  luck.  And  we'll  pray  the  Blissed 
Saints  together  for  a  blissing  on  the  Cause." 

R 
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"Well  —  what  did  you  think  of  it?"  Miller  asked 
when  they  were  gone.  "  I  was  afraid  at  one  time 
that  it  was  a  wash-out — but  Mrs.  Mulvaney  saved  the 
situation. 

"  Did  you  hear  her  at  the  end — the  names,  I  mean — 
Jim  and  Dennis  and  Pat  ?  Those  were  her  husband  and 
her  two  eldest  sons — all  killed.  And  Tim — you  probably 
didn't  catch  that  name — it  was  just  as  she  broke  down — 
that's  her  youngest — he's  with  the  Leinsters — and  she'd 
give  body  and  soul  to  bring  him  through. 

"And  there  are  women  back  in  the  Fatherland  just 
like  her.  It's  a  horrible  War — though  we  can't  afford  to 
think  about  that  side  of  it." 

He  fetched  McCarthy  his  clothes,  and  gave  him  a  few 
further  explanations  as  he  was  putting  them  on. 

"  I  suppose  you  realized  that  this  was  just  a  try-out — 
a  rehearsal.  The  Boss  insisted  on  it — my  instructions  were 
that  it  didn't  matter  how  few  there  were  here,  so  long  as 
they  were  absolutely  safe.  He  just  wanted  a  line  as  to 
how  it  was  likely  to  go  elsewhere — I  suppose  that's  why 
he  sent  you. 

"And  the  people  here  to-night  were  safe  enough.  I 
chose  the  Committee  —  that  was  plain-sailing — in  an 
unorganized  sort  of  Club  like  this  you've  only  got  to 
suggest  names,  and  they'll  elect  them  straight  away.  I 
didn't  even  have  to  propose  them  myself — I  got  the 
President  to  do  that — he's  a  local  J.P.,  and  took  on  the 
Chairmanship  on  the  express  condition  that  he  shouldn't 
be  troubled  about  details. 

"  It's  a  great  idea — a  Club  meeting  and  then  the 
Committee  come  in  here — and  if  I  want  anyone  else — such 
as  Mrs.  Mulvaney  to-night — I  tell  them  to  ask  for  something, 
and  reserve  it  for  the  Committee. 

"  I  only  made  one  mistake — got  one  man  on  the 
Committee  who  I  found  had  ideas  of  his  own.  So  I  invented 
a  Club  rule  that  no  Committee-man  could  hold  a  paid 
office — and  then  appointed  him  collector  at  ten  bob  a  week. 
Rather  a  brain-wave,  eh,  what  ? 
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"  Well,  good  night  —  I  may  be  seeing  you  again 
to-morrow.  Sure  you  won't  have  a  spot  ?  " 

Well,  here  at  last  he'd  got  something  tangible — such 
was  McCarthy's  comforting  reflection  as  he'started  on  that 
mile  tramp  back — it  was  still  sleeting  hard. 

Marjorie  had  been  right  again — they  wouldn't  go  back 
to  Town  empty-handed.  In  addition  to  the  prize  of 
Mendelsohn  himself  there  would  be  Miller — a  pity  that, 
in  some  ways — he  had  liked  Miller — but  you  couldn't  let 
personal  likings  come  in  when  you  were  on  this  game. 

But,  more  important  still,  here,  in  this  peaceful  city  of 
Bath,  he  had  laid  bare  this  new  form  of  attack  that  was 
to  be  spread  through  every  town  in  the  kingdom. 

He  found  the  old  man  and  Marjorie  in  a  private  sitting- 
room,  flanking  a  comfortable  fire,  and  over  the  coffee  and 
sandwiches  which  Marjorie  had  thoughtfully  ordered  he 
started  on  his  report. 

It  was  both  graphic  and  faithful.  In  an  hour  he  would 
have  shed  his  rdle  of  Mendelsohn's  factotum — but  till 
then  he  would  stick  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down — behave 
exactly  as  if  he  were  the  genuine  article. 

"  So  they  just  ate  it,"  said  Mendelsohn,  with  a  chuckle, 
as  McCarthy  finished.  "  I  knew  they  would. 

"  Our  people — Headquarters  —  have  been  thinking  of 
this  for  quite  a  time — but  their  idea  was  to  send  over  a 
bunch  of  professional  spell-binders — fakes,  all  of  'em. 

"  But  I  said  to  them  :  '  That  sort  won't  cut  no  ice,'  I 
said,  '  not  for  this  game.  They're  fine  if  you  want  to  get  a 
set  of  bone-heads  'rahing — or  maybe  if  you  just  want  'em 
to  vote  right — something  that  won't  cost  'em  anything 
anyway.  But  if  you  want  to  make  'em  git  up  and  do 
something — something  that  may  mean  Pen  or  the  Death- 
house — you'll  never  git  it  "across  unless  the  guy  who's 
telling  the  tale  is  rock-bottom  genuwine — means  every 
word  he  spills. 

'  You've  got  your  Communists,'  I  said.  '  Why  don't 
you  use  'em  ?  ' — and  theyjdone  it.  We  let  a  certain  number 
in — chiefly  from  Russia,  like  that  gink  Fletcher — and  we 
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led  'em  along — just  where  we  wanted  'em.  Mind,  every 
word  the  guy  said  was  true — he  was  stowed  away  at 
Hamburg — on  the  Deutscher  Adler  it  was — and  they 
searched  the  ship — but  they  took  mighty  good  care  not  to 
find  him. 

"Why,  three  of  the  Reds  came  across  in  a  submarine 
— of  course  the  Boss  was  hep — but  the  men  who  hid  them 
were  sure  enough  Comrades.  There's  lashings  of  them  in 
our  Navy — a  sight  too  many — an'  if  the  War  was  going  on 
for  another  six  months  mebbe  they'd  be  raising  trouble — 
that's  one  reason  why  we've  gotta  end  it  mighty  quick. 

"  An'  they'll  have  letters — some  will — from  Comrades 
in  Germany — real  ones — for  that's  true  too — that  they're 
planning  to  send  up  the  factories  there — leastways  they're 
talking  big  about  it  amongst  themselves.  The  difference 
is  that  we're  hep  to  it — and  the  folk  here  aren't — and  we've 
got  our  men  right  in  with  the  Inner  Circle. 

"An'  what'll  happen  is  that  the  signal  for  action  will 
be  given  here — and  it  won't  be  over  there — though,  mebbe 
we'll  pass  the  word  that  the  German  Comrades  have  started 
but  the  Censor  has  sat  tight  on  the  news. 

"  You  understand,  Mitschler — these  folk — Fletcher  and 
such — aren't  doin'  it  for  pay — if  you  offered  them  a 
thousand  bucks  they'd  fling  'em  back  in  your  face — most 
of  'em. 

"  But  there's  Miller — and  we've  more  like  him — who 
can  give  the  High  Sign — and  they  think  that  they're  in 
with  the  Comrades  on  the  mainland — and  take  their 
orders. 

"  That's  the  big  idea — they're  genuwine — and  you  saw 
how  it  worked.  That  Fletcher — he  couldn't  talk  for  nuts 
— but  he  nigh  got  'em  going — an'  then  Biddy  gits  up  an' 
finishes  it.  And  he'd  got  a  tough  row  to  hoe  here — a 
mighty  tough  row — Bath's  a  peaceful  burg.  But  in  the 
big  towns  up  North — or  in  Wales — it'll  go  with  a  bang — 
it  sure  will." 

"That's  a  wonderful  plan,  Mr.  Lyman,"  said  Marjorie, 
as  he  paused.  "  Quite  wonderful — the  way  you've  worked 
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out  all  the  details.  But  I  think,  if  you  don't  mind,  that  we 
really  ought  to  be  getting  to  bed  now.  We've  had  a  long 
day,  and  you  must  remember  that  I'm  only  just  out  of 
the  doctor's  hands." 

"Why,  sure,  Mrs.  McCarthy — you  must  be  real  tired. 
An'  we've  gotta  get  started  right  early — we'll  breakfast  at 
half -past  eight." 

"  That  was  a  good  move  of  yours,"  McCarthy  remarked 
so  soon  as  they  were  outside.  "  I  was  getting  anxious 
about  the  train — have  you  looked  it  up  ? " 

"  No — I  haven't — this  is  our  room,  Jim.  I  haven't 
looked  it  up — because  we're  not  going  by  it. 

"  No — don't  interrupt — let  me  tell  you  first — I've 
thought  it  all  out,  and  I'm  sure  you'll  see  there  are  lots  of 
reasons  why  it's  better  to  wait. 

"First  of  all  the  old  man's  got  a  very  important 
appointment  at  Bristol — he  wouldn't  say  whom  he's 
meeting — but  I  know  it's  someone  big — and  we  ought  to 
try  and  get  our  hands  on  him  too. 

"  And  then  I  do  want  to  get  in  touch  with  Colonel 
Farebrother — tell  him  what  we've — what  I've  been  doing — 
and  hear  what  he  -advises.  After  that  he'll  take  over — 
and  it  will  be  a  lot  easier  than  if  we  had  to  go  to  the  local 
police.  I  tried  to  get  through  to  him  on  the  telephone — 
only  there's  something  wrong  with  the  line — they  think 
it's  the  snow — but  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  all  right  from 
Bristol. 

"And  I've  got  to  think  about  you  too,  Jim — spare 
those  blushes  of  yours.  If  we  did  get  to  Town  and  I  found 
the  Colonel  right  away — so  that  he'd  be  in  time  to  wire 
the  people  here  to  arrest  Mr.  Charles  Lyman  at  the 
Imperial  Hotel — well,  they'd  want  to  know  all  about 
Captain  and  Mrs.  McCarthy  who  came  with  him,  and  were 
registered  as  occupying  Room  No.  23 — and  it  would  get 
you  an  awful  reputation,  Jim — whilst  as  for  poor  little 
me 

"  But  we  shan't  be  registered  at  Bristol — for  he's  not 
stopping  there — he  wants  to  get  on  to  Swansea  to-morrow 
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night — he  told  me  that  we'd  just  go  to  an  hotel  for  lunch, 
and  garage  the  car  while  he  was  getting  through  his 
business,  and  then  start  off  again  about  four.  So  that  I'll 
be  able  to  'phone  the  Colonel  and  arrange  for  him  to  pounce 
on  Mr.  Mendelsohn — though  I'll  hate  doing  it,  for  I  rather 
like  the  old  man — he's  so  utterly  genuine — it  seems  a 
funny  thing  to  say  when  you  think  what  he's  doing — but 
he  really  is.  But  he's  dangerous  too — far  too  dangerous 
to  be  left  loose. 

"And  that  way  you'll  hardly  be  in  the  picture  at  all, 
Jim — you'll  just  be  the  driver  of  the  car — who  got  away 
in  the  nick  of  time — by  the  way,  I  brought  that  beard 
along  from  the  doctor's  and  I  think  I  could  fix  it  up  again. 
You  look  awfully  nice  in  it — nobody  would  know  you." 

All  good  and  sound  reasons,  as  McCarthy  had  reluctantly 
to  admit — but  he  was  not  convinced. 

"  Oh,  I  see  what  you  mean,  right  enough,"  he  answered, 
"  but  I  don't  like  it  all  the  same.  We've  had  wonderful 
luck  up  to  now,  Marjorie — so  wonderful  that  perhaps  you 
don't  realize  how  big  the  risk  is.  Any  time  someone  might 
hear  of  us — someone  who'd  spot  what  we  really  were — 
and  get  a  message  through  to  him — it  might  come  to-night 
even,  for  he  sent  word  by  Francis  that  he  was  stopping  here. 

"  And  if  he  suspected  he'd  shoot  us  up — both  of  us — 
on  the  instant — it  would  be  the  only  thing  to  do — and  put 
a  bullet  through  his  own  head  if  necessary — anything  to 
stop  us  getting  away  with  the  information  we've  got  and 
ruining  his  plans.  Believe  me  he  would — he  mayn't  look 
heroic,  but  he's  got  grit  all  right." 

"  Oh,  he'd  shoot  right  enough,  Jim — and  he's  rather  a 
dab  at  it  by  his  own  account — he  hasn't  lived  all  his  life 
in  St.  Louis — he  was  out  in  Arizona  for  some  years — and 
part  of  the  time  he  was  Under-Sheriff — and  seemingly  they 
get  lots  of  free  shooting. 

"  But  they  can't  get  a  message  through  to-night,  for 
the  lines  are  down.  And  as  soon  as  we  get  to  Bristol  there 
won't  be  any  risk  for  me — and  that's  what  you're  really 
thinking  about,  you  old  dear — for  I  shall  just  fade  away — 
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go  out  and  do  some  shopping — and  never  come-back  no 
more — you'll  have  to  do  the  trailing. 

"  Besides — I  don't  believe  there's  much  risk.  You 
didn't  tell  Francis  that  you  were  Hobson's  man — he 
recognized  you — or  thought  he  did — and  remembered 
seeing  me  at  the  office — and  then  to  confirm  it  he  goes 
through  your  pockets  and  finds  that  note  about '  No.  16.' 
And  as  for  Mendelsohn — why,  you  drove  up  with  the  car 
that  had  been  sent  for  him — and  the  story  you  told  about 
Francis  having  asked  you  to  drive  it  was  quite  true — and 
he  knows  it  was  true  because  he  saw  you  with  Francis — 
and  probably  thinks  that  Francis  knows  you  intimately. 

"And  when  he  began  talking  about  your  work,  you 
knew  just  what  was  necessary,  so  you're  Herr  Mitschler 
to  him — and  Herr  Mitschler  has  got  a  definite  part  in 
his  scheme — and  his  dossier  is  docketed  away  in  that 
wonderful  brain  of  his. 

"As  for  me,  they  all  take  me  for  your  wife — or  near 
wife — at  any  rate,  a  girl  who's  working  with  you — and 
who's  your  responsibility.  And  there's  another  reason 
for  stopping  here,  Jim.  I'm  dead  tired — I  really  am — 
and  I  don't  think  you'd  get  me  out  of  this  hotel  to-night 
unless  you  did  the  cave-man  stunt — flung  me  over  your 
shoulder — and  that  would  hardly  be  decent  considering 
where  skirts  are — and  aren't — nowadays." 

It  was  the  coup  de  Jarnac — there  was  no  answer  to 
that  personal  argument,  so,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
McCarthy  surrendered. 

"  And  it's  half -past  twelve,  Jim,"  she  resumed,  "  you'll 
be  losing  your  beauty  sleep  if  we  sit  here  talking  much 
longer. 

"  I  made  them  give  me  this  room  because  it's  got  a 
dressing-room — so  you'll  be  quite  comfy.  Don't  I  look 
after  you  well,  Jim — you  ought  to  give  me  a  topping  good 
character  for  my  next  husband." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

DOUBLE— AND  QUITS 

AT  breakfast  next  morning  the  McCarthy  menage  was 
represented  by  the  lady  only,  the  Captain — as  befitted  a 
careful  driver — having  gone  off  early  to  superintend  the 
readjustment  of  the  faulty  clutch. 

Such  zeal  and  assiduity  might  well  have  earned  the 
approval  of  his  temporary  employer,  but  Mendelsohn 
showed  no  signs  of  this.  Rather  did  he  seem  irritated 
that  the  car  was  not  ready  for  an  instant  start — as  if,  in 
his  opinion,  a  night's  rest  should  have  restored  all  its 
former  energy. 

Altogether  the  atmosphere  was  drab.  Mendelsohn 
seemed  to  be  suffering  under  a  reaction  from  his  unwonted 
geniality  of  the  day  before,  whilst  Marjorie  was  oppressed 
by  the  thought  of  the  rather  horrible  duties  that  lay  before 
her. 

Half-way  through  the  meal  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 
Both  looked  up  sharply — anxious,  for  each  was  on  a  ploy 
where  anxiety  could  never  be  absent — yet  hopeful  for 
some  new-comer  who  might  dissipate  the  gloom. 

A  gruff  invitation  from  Mendelsohn  produced  a  page — 
diminutive  and  volubly  inaudible — who  quickly  gave  way 
to  a  more  substantial  figure — Francis  himself. 

But  a  Francis  such  as  neither  had  ever  seen — mud 
bespattered  from  head  to  foot — bleary  of  eye — and  with 
chin  covered  by  a  twenty-four  hours'  growth — a  growth 
whose  pepper  and  salt  hue  shouted  '*  liar  '•  to  those  raven 
locks  and  whiskers. 

Marjorie's  heart  missed  a  beat.  Had  Jim  been  right 
— was  this  the  messenger  he  had  feared  ? 
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And  certainly  the  doctor's  procedure  was  not  reassuring. 
He  had  rushed  into  the  room  obviously  brimful  of  news — 
pushing  the  page  behind  him  and  slamming  the  door  hastily 
the  quicker  to  deliver  his  message — and  then,  when  he  had 
turned  and  seen  Marjorie,  he  had  suddenly  checked  and 
remained  standing  by  the  doorway,  speechlessly  executing 
a  series  of  agitated  bows. 

Neither  could  possibly  miss  his  meaning,  and  the 
instinct  of  politeness  urged  Marjorie  to  offer  to  retire — 
a  course  which  presented  also  the  material  advantage  of 
enabling  her  to  warn  Jim,  and  escape  with  him  whilst 
there  was  yet  time. 

Yes — but  that  meant  throwing  in  her  hand  finally — 
for  if  she  went  now  she  would  never  dare  to  return.  And 
the  doctor's  news  might  not  be  what  she  feared.  She'd 
take  the  risk — wait  and  see. 

Mendelsohn,  likewise,  perceived  the  doctor's  trouble, 
but  for  once  his  resolution  failed  him.  He  was  a  master 
of  men,  and  he  knew  it — but  he  was  under  no  illusions  as 
to  his  powers  of  handling  the  fair  sex.  He  was  nervous  of 
women — always  had  been — and  consequently  had  avoided 
business  contact  with  them  as  far  as  possible. 

But  in  this  case  there  was  something  more  than  mere 
nervousness.  He  had  liked  Marjorie — had  recognized  her 
class  in  spite  of  the  dubious  position  he  suspected  her 
of  occupying — had  taken  untold  pains  to  create  a  good 
impression — to  shine  in  her  eyes  as  a  man  of  the  polite 
world.  And  he  wasn't  prepared  to  throw  all  these  efforts 
to  waste  by  an  exhibit  of  rough  stuff  methods.  His 
conscience  told  him  he  should  take  no  chances — should 
tell  her  curtly  to  make  herself  scarce  so  that  the  doctor's 
message  might  be  delivered  to  his  own  private  ear — but 
he  just  lacked  the  courage  to  frame  the  words. 

Instead  he  turned  testily  on  Francis. 

"  Wai — what's  biting  you — why've  you  come  down 
here  ?  Shoot — and  shoot  quick." 

The  doctor's  brow  cleared — it  was  an  order,  and  as 
such  relieved  him  of  responsibility. 
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"  Zum  befehl — I  mean  certainly,  sir  —  certainly,"  he 
began  hurriedly.  "  I  regret  to  say,  sir,  that  I  am  the  bearer 
of  disturbing  news — most  disturbing,  though  I  trust  I  may 
be  in  time  to  avert  the  worst  consequences." 

His  eye  rested  for  a  moment  on  Marjorie,  who,  on  the 
pretext  of  seeking  a  light  for  her  cigarette,  rose  and  moved 
over  to  the  mantelpiece.  The  doctor  blocked  the  doorway 
— but  she'd  have  the  bell  under  her  hand  there. 

"  We  have  had  bad  news  from  Holland,  sir — about 
your  substitute,  Froitzheim — an  unreliable  man,  sir,  and 
I  hope  you  will  remember  that  I  was  not  consulted  as  to 
his  choice — a  pity,  if  I  may  say  so,  sir." 

"  Say — cut  that  out  and  get  a  move  on — what's  the 
gink  done  ? " 

"  He  sailed  for  Holland  yesterday  morning,  according 
to  plan,  sir,  but  as  soon  as  he  landed  he  must  have  got 
into  trouble  and  been  arrested.  This  telegram  arrived  late 
last  night — you  will  see  it  is  addressed  to  our  Dutch  friend, 
Van  Veldt,  whom  we  only  use  on  occasions  of  the  greatest 
emergency." 

He  held  out  the  telegram  to  Mendelsohn,  who  waved 
it  back. 

"  These  fool  glasses  ain't  no  use — and  I've  left  the 
others  upstairs.  Read  it  out." 

"Aunt  taken  ill  suddenly  Dr.  Bennett  coming  from 
Hague  to-morrow  evening  but  Dr.  Schindler  says  imperative 
you  come  at  once.  Van  Koop,"  read  the  doctor. 

"We  acted  on  it  immediately,  sir — Schindler,  as  you 
know,  means  '  get  away  to  any  destination  ' — so  we  have 
arranged  for  your  sailing  on  the  Swedischer  Konig — it  leaves 
Bristol  to-day  for  Stockholm — there  will  be  time  to  arrange 
the  visas  on  your  passport — there  is  a  man  at  Bristol  who 
will  do  that. 

"  But  we  could  not  follow  the  reference  to  Dr.  Bennett 
— that  is  not  in  the  code." 

"Bennett — oh,  he's  the  States  Vice-Consul  at  the 
Hague — they've  sent  for  him,  and  he  knows  me — he'll 
spot  Froitzheim  right  away." 
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"  Then,  sir,  that  makes  it  the  more  necessary  that  you 
should  go  immediately — once  the  authorities  here  know  of 
Froitzheim  they  will  search  everywhere — and  it  will  be 
doubly  difficult  to  arrange  your  passage. 

"  I  foresaw  the  urgency,"  continued  Francis  pompously, 
"  and  when  we  found  that  telephone  communication  was 
interrupted  I  said  I  would  come  myself  by  road. 

"  It  was  a  terrible  journey  through  the  snow,  sir — 
most  terrible,  and,  in  fact,  I  feared  I  should  not  arrive  in 
time.  But  I  am  only  too  happy  to  feel  that  my  poor 
efforts  have  been  of  assistance  to  one  who  holds  such  a 
distinguished  position  in  our  great  Service — and  I  would 
willingly " 

But  here  Mendelsohn  cut  short  the  doctor's  protestations. 

"  I  won't  go — by  Crimes,  I  won't — and  they  can  cable 
till  they're  tired. 

"  I  gotta  have  a  week  here — mebbe  five  days  will  do — 
but  I  gotta  have  them — darn  the  risk." 

The  little  doctor  looked  shocked — genuinely  shocked. 

"  But,  sir,  it  is  an  order — '  imperative  '  means  the 
Kriegsministerium  itself.  Who  can  tell  what  disobedience 
might  mean  to  the  plans  of  His  Excellency — perhaps  even 
to  those  of  the  All-Highest  himself." 

For  the  first  time  in  her  acquaintance  with  Francis 
Marjorie  felt  a  glimmering  of  respect  for  him — he  was  so 
pitifully  terrified  at  contradicting  his  superior — yet  nerved 
to  face  even  this  from  the  sense  of  duty  to  his  cause. 

Mendelsohn  looked  at  him  as  a  fox  might  survey 
a  rabbit  that  has  suddenly  turned  to  bay.  There  was  a 
light  of  annihilation  in  his  eye — a  volcano  of  fervent  abuse 
brimming  to  his  lips,  checked  only  by  the  sense  that  the 
lady's  presence  necessitated  some  discrimination  in  the 
epithets  he  could  hurl  at  this  bumptious  underling. 

But  the  eruption  never  came.  The  very  unexpectedness 
of  the  quarter  from  which  the  opposition  had  sprung 
lent  it  weight,  and  when  Mendelsohn  at  last  spoke  it  was 
with  unwonted  gentleness. 

"Mebbe  you're  right — it  don't  cut  no  ice  preaching 
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discipline  and  then  turning  down  orders — though  it's  a 
God-darned  nuisance. 

"  Anyways,  we'll  get  on  to  Bristol — I  gotta  see  a  man 
there,  and  mebbe  there'll  be  more  news." 

"  Shall  I  try  to  find  Jim,  and  hurry  him  up  with  the 
car  ?  "  volunteered  Marjorie. 

"  That's  real  kind  of  you,  Mrs.  McCarthy.  And  I  want 
to  be  alone  for  a  piece  —  this  has  mussed  things  up 
considerable,  and  I  gotta  do  some  mighty  hard  thinking." 

The  girl  hurried  from  the  room  and  out  of  the  hotel. 
She  was  free  from  Mendelsohn  for  the  time  being,  and  she 
must  keep  free  from  Francis  too — for  she  was  not  going  to 
the  garage  where  Jim  was — not  yet,  at  any  rate — her  first 
goal  must  be  the  post  office. 

There  was  only  one  possible  course  now — to  wire  to 
Colonel  Farebrother,  telling  him  to  order  the  arrest  of 
Mendelsohn,  alias  Charles  Lyman,  passenger  by  the 
Swedischer  Konig. 

Yes,  it  was  the  only  way — hateful  as  it  might  be — 
though  she  would  have  liked  to  consult  Jim  before  taking 
this  irrevocable  step.  But  it  was  too  risky — he  might  have 
started  with  the  car  already — and  once  it  was  round  at 
the  hotel  they  might  be  hurried  off  any  minute. 

But  just  at  that  moment  she  saw  Jim  himself — limping 
towards  her  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Parade. 

This  was  indeed  an  unexpected  stroke  of  luck,  and 
she  started  to  run  across  the  broad  roadway  to  meet  him. 
Started — but  three  parts  of  the  way  across  she  slackened 
— then  halted.  There  was  something  wrong — it  wasn't 
Jim — it  was  the 

And  then  came  a  hooting  and  shouting,  and  suddenly 
the  limping  figure  detached  itself  from  the  pavement  and 
sprang  at  her. 

She  put  up  her  hands  feebly  to  ward  him  off,  but  he 
came  on  with  lowered  head  and  outstretched  arms  that 
caught  her  waist  and  sent  her  staggering  backwards — just 
as  a  motor  lorry  with  howling,  gesticulating  figures  on  the 
driver's  seat  thundered  past,  missing  them  by  inches. 
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The  man's  arm  caught  her  as  she  was  falling,  and  he 
drew  her  to  the  pavement.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw 
her  face. 

"  Why — you're  Miss  Fleming  !  "  he  said  in  surprise. 

Oh,  yes — it  was  the  other  right  enough — now  she  knew 
Jim  so  well  she  could  see  differences  at  once.  This  man 
was  shorter — an  inch  or  more — and  puffier  about  the  face 
— and  his  eyes  were  lighter — and  his  mouth  was  different — 
quite  different — though  there  was  a  marvellous  general 
likeness. 

She  didn't  know  how  long  she  stood  there — panting  for 
breath — babbling  her  thanks — trying  to  piece  together  her 
scattered  senses — to  form  some  judgment  as  to  this  new 
happening — some  plan  to  counteract  it — till  her  eye  caught 
the  figure  of  the  doctor  across  the  Parade. 

The  stimulus  was  effective — she  saw  clear.  The  doctor 
would  think  it  was  Jim — he  wouldn't  spot  the  differences 
— not  at  that  distance. 

She  pulled  her  companion  round  sharply,  ejaculating 
"  Hat,"  and  seeing  the  bowing  figure  he  raised  his  hat 
and  bowed  in  return. 

For  a  moment  she  was  in  terror  lest  Francis  should 
cross  to  speak  to  them,  but  with  a  final  wave  of  the  hand 
he  turned  into  a  barber's  shop. 

But  the  fright  had  shown  her  that  the  open  Parade 
was  too  risky  a  place  for  this  tete-a-tete.  There  was  a  caf6 
a  few  yards  off,  and  she  hurried  her  companion  into  it. 

"  Order  tea — coffee — anything.    I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

She  didn't  want  to  talk  to  him — not  in  the  least — for 
she  didn't  know  what  to  say. 

But  one  thing  she  did  know — that  she  owed  her  life 
to  him.  And  she  came  of  a  fighting  family,  charged  with 
traditions  going  back  to  the  days  of  chivalry.  And  amongst 
them  was  this — that  if  a  man  has  just  saved  your  life — 
saved  it  at  the  risk  of  his  own — you  don't  turn  and  shoot 
him — no,  nor  give  him  up  to  be  shot  by  others. 

Ah — here  he  was,  coming  back  with  the  tea — and  she 
hadn't  the  remotest  idea  how  to  start  the  talk. 
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Jim's  double  put  down  the  cups,  seated  himself  opposite, 
and  looked  at  her  interrogatively. 

"  So  you  are  here,"  she  began  lamely. 

"  Yes,  I'm  here  right  enough — but  I  didn't  expect  to 
meet  you,  Miss  Fleming,"  he  answered,  with  a  note  of 
suspicion  in  his  voice,  which  was  perfectly  obvious  to  his 
companion. 

She  wouldn't  get  far  this  way — she  could  see  that 
clearly.  She  must  make  a  bold  step. 

"  Oh,  you  can  talk  quite  freely,  Captain — Mr.  Mitschler." 

The  suspicion  in  his  eyes  changed  to  stark  fear,  and  he 
half  rose  from  the  table. 

"  Oh,  it's  quite  all  right,"  she  went  on  desperately. 
"  I  know  everything — I'm  working  with  Mr.  Hobson  now 
— and  there  are  no  secrets  between  us." 

He  sat  down  again,  and  a  look  of  comprehension  came 
into  his  eyes — a  look  whose  meaning  she  had  learned  to 
know  but  too  well. 

Goodness,  and  to  think  that  only  three  days  before 
she  still  had  quite  a  good  reputation. 

But  though  during  those  three  days  she  had  seen  her 
character  torn  to  shreds  in  the  eyes  of  nearly  every  man 
she  had  met,  this  look  was  so  outspoken — and  at  such 
close  quarters — that  she  suddenly  felt  herself  blushing— 
which  was  probably  the  most  convincing  thing  she  could 
have  done  under  the  circumstances. 

"  Oh,  so  you're  working  with  Hobson,"  Mitschler  replied, 
lighting  a  cigarette  —  she  noticed  that  he  didn't  think  it 
necessary  to  ask  her  permission.  "  Then  perhaps  you  can 
tell  me  what  the  devil  he  thinks  he's  playing  at  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  What  do  I  mean  ?  Why,  last  week  I  came  down 
here  —  though  it's  off  my  beat  —  specially  to  get  a  man 
for  him  —  inside  Hambledon's  —  did  H.  tell  you  about 
that  ?  " 

She  nodded  assent. 

"And  I  got  him — and  told  H.  about  it  last  Friday— 
and  I  said  I'd  got  to  pay  him  £250  to-day,  and  H.  promised 
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to  let  me  have  it  without  fail — and  I've  never  had  a  penny 
of  it,  or  heard  a  word  from  the  blighter  since." 

"  Mr.  Hobson's  not  been  at  the  office  lately — he  sent 
word  that  he  was  ill." 

"  Oh,  he  has,  has  he  ?  And  a  fat  lot  of  good  that 's  to  me. 
I  don't  know  what  I'm  to  say  to  the  fellow  at  Hambledon's 
— it'll  be  a  nice  look  out  for  me  if  he  cuts  up  rough  and 
turns  nasty — but  I  must  try  to  jolly  him  along  somehow — 
tell  him  the  tale  and  get  him  to  wait  if  I  can. 

"And  when  I've  done  that  I'm  going  straight  up  to 
Town — and  if  old  man  Hobson  isn't  at  the  office  I'm 
going  round  to  his  house  to  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind." 

"  Oh,  you  mustn't  do  that,"  she  broke  in,  "  it  isn't 
safe — they're  watching  his  house." 

"  Watching  his  house — what  the  hell  do  you  mean  ?  " 

She  had  had  time  to  make  a  plan  by  now — for  she 
must  give  this  man  a  chance  of  escape,  however  big  a  cad 
he  might  show  himself  to  be. 

"  Well — Mr.  Hobson  isn't  really  ill— though  they  think 
so  at  the  office — but  things  have  happened — and  he's  had 
to  get  away." 

"  Bolted — the  b y  swine — and  left  me  for  it !  " 

"  No,  no,  he  hasn't — he  sent  me  a  letter  yesterday 
telling  me  to  come  here  and  try  to  find  you — he  said  you'd 
be  going  to  Hambledon's. 

"And  I  was  to  tell  you  that  the  game  was  up — and 
that  you'd  better  get  away,  and  drop  Captain  McCarthy 
quick." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  what  had  gone  wrong  ?  "  he  asked 
anxiously.  "  Or  why  he  was  bolting  ?  " 

To  improvise  with  this  man  would  be  dangerous — 
besides  it  wasn't  necessary.  A  man  who  bolts  doesn't 
stop  to  make  farewell  speeches. 

"No — he  just  stayed  from  the  office  and  sent  that 
message,"  she  answered.  "And  he  didn't  tell  me  in  his 
letter  where  he  was — he  said  it  was  better  I  shouldn't 
know — but  he's  to  get  in  touch  with  me  as  soon  as  it's 
safe." 
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She  tried  hurriedly  to  prepare  herself  for  further 
questions,  but  none  came.  For  Mitschler  just  sat  there  in 
silence,  lighting  cigarette  after  cigarette,  and  apparently 
quite  oblivious  of  her  presence. 

Five  minutes — ten  minutes — a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Marjorie  could  stand  it  no  longer.  They'd  be  searching 
for  her  soon — and  perhaps  Francis  had  seen  them  come 
in  here. 

"  Don't  you  think  you'd  better  be  getting  away  ?  "  she 
said  at  last. 

;<  Yes — I'd  better  be  getting  away,"  he  answered,  almost 
mechanically. 

"  It  isn't  much  use  my  stopping  here — or  going  to 
Hambledon's — not  without  the  money — or  any  chance  of 
getting  it.  Who  was  that  man  back  in  the  street  ? "  he 
continued  listlessly. 

"Oh — that  was  a  man  whom  I  met  in  the  hotel — I 
came  down  last  night,  you  know." 

He  nodded,  meaninglessly — as  if  neither  question  nor 
answer  had  mattered — and  seemed  about  to  drop  back 
into  this  lethargy. 

This  would  never  do,  so  Marjorie  rose,  and  he  had 
perforce  to  follow  her  example. 

Mitschler  moved  slowly  to  the  desk  to  pay,  and  the 
girl  hurried  to  the  door  to  see  that  the  coast  was  clear. 

Thank  heaven  it  was — there  was  no  sign  of  any  of  her 
party  in  the  whole  length  of  the  Parade. 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  very  grateful  to  you,  miss,  for  coming 
here  to  give  me  the  office,"  he  said  as  he  rejoined  her — the 
mantle  of  Captain  McCarthy  was  slipping  rapidly  from 
his  shoulders. 

"  I  think  you'd  better  go  straight  to  the  station,"  was 
her  only  reply — she  would  have  liked  to  ask  what  he  meant 
to  do,  but  realized  that  she  had  better  not.  If  and  when 
the  Colonel  heard  the  story  of  the  two  Captains  McCarthy, 
he  might  put  some  very  direct  and  searching  questions. 

They  shook  hands  and  she  watched  him  hurrying  away, 
a  very  frightened  and  disconcerted  man — now  limping, 
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now  walking  freely — half  McCarthy,  the  British  Captain — 
half  Mitschler,  actor  and  fugitive  German  spy. 

Then  she  turned  back  towards  the  hotel.  There  was 
still  no  sign  of  the  doctor,  but  she  had  not  gone  fifty  yards 
before  she  saw  their  car  drive  up  to  the  hotel,  with  Jim 
at  the  wheel. 

That  had  been  a  narrow  squeak — half  a  minute  sooner 
and  he'd  have  seen  them  together.  She  turned  to  make 
sure  that  Mitschler  was  safely  beyond  observation. 

But  he  wasn't — he  was  at  a  corner  not  a  hundred  yards 
off — hesitating  as  if  in  doubt  which  way  to  take. 

And  then  round  that  corner  came  a  party  of  three — 
and  two  of  them  were  Mendelsohn  and  the  doctor. 

For  a  moment  her  brain  was  numbed.  She  couldn't 
realize  the  implications  of  this  meeting.  Her  only  conscious 
feelings  were  a  dim  curiosity  as  to  who  the  third  man 
might  be — a  weird  sort  of  indignation  that  he  should  be 
there  at  all.  In  so  tense  a  scene  there  was  no  place  for  a 
meaningless  stranger. 

Awkwardly,  automatically,  she  pivoted  to  observe  the 
other  half  of  the  picture.  There  had  been  a  change  here — 
the  driver  had  got  down  and  was  limping  slowly  along  by 
the  side  of  his  car.  And  here  too  was  a  superfluous 
personage — a  man  who  stood  on  the  hotel  steps  looking 
curiously  at  Jim. 

And  then  her  brain  unfroze,  and  she  ran  faster  than 
she  had  ever  run  in  her  life. 

"  Jim,"  she  shouted — "  start  the  engine — quick — the 
game's  up !  " 

Luckily  McCarthy's  brain  didn't  freeze.  He  was  just 
level  with  the  front  of  the  car  as  he  saw  and  heard  her — 
and  he  fairly  jumped  to  it. 

But  if  he  had  moved  quickly  so  had  someone  else. 
That  superfluous  figure  was  no  longer  contemplative  on 
the  steps,  and  as  Marjorie  sprang  into  the  front  seat  she 
saw  the  man  place  his  left  hand  on  Jim's  shoulder,  whilst 
his  right  fumbled  for  something  in  his  jacket-pocket. 

"  James  McCarthy,"  he  began,  "  I  have  a  warrant " 
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But  the  car  had  acted  like  a  perfect  lady.  Half-way 
through  the  second  upward  pull  the  engine  sprang  to  life — 
and  so  enabled  Jim  to  utilize  his  remaining  momentum  in 
a  right  upper  cut  that  sent  the  stranger  sprawling  across 
the  pavement. 

A  wild  leap  into  the  driver's  seat  and  he  was  off — 
with  Marjorie  howling  in  his  ear  encouragements  to  ever 
increasing  speed. 

At  the  fatal  corner  she  looked  round.  The  group 
of  four  were  no  longer  united.  Mendelsohn  and  Francis 
were  still  there — apparently  executing  an  improvised  war 
dance — whilst  far  down  the  road  was  the  fleeing  figure  of 
Mitschler.  And  toiling  behind  him  was  another  figure — 
energetic,  but  hopelessly  handicapped  by  a  leg  that  bore  a 
surgical  boot. 

A  shout  from  Jim  as  he  shaved  a  protesting  constable 
distracted  her  attention  for  a  moment,  and  when  she 
looked  back  again  Mendelsohn  alone  was  continuing  his 
choreographic  efforts,  whilst  Francis  was  racing  towards 
the  hotel. 

"  Jim,"  she  shouted,  "  the  doctor's  gone  for  his  car. 
Don't  take  the  Bristol  road — that's  where  they'll  look  for 
us.  Turn  up  North." 

But  difficulties  developed.  Bath  is  not  laid  out  on  the 
rectangular  lines  of  a  transatlantic  city,  and  neither  had 
more  than  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  its  devious  ways. 
They  took  wrong  turnings — once  got  into  a  cul-de-sac  and 
had  to  back  out — and  it  was  ten  minutes  before  they 
emerged  on  to  the  Gloucester  road. 

Marjorie  kept  looking  back  anxiously,  and  as  they 
topped  a  hill  a  mile  or  two  out  she  sighted  a  red  car  behind 
them. 

"  They're  after  us,  Jim — but  I  think  we're  holding 
our  own." 

"  Oh,  yes — we're  doing  that  and  more — this  is  the 
faster  car,"  he  answered.  But  he  didn't  speak  too  happily 
— nor  did  he  look  happy  either. 

"  Jim — what  is  it  ?  "  she  asked  anxiously. 
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"  The  petrol — we  used  a  lot  those  last  few  miles  last 
night  —  and  I'd  meant  to  get  a  permit  for  more  off 
Mendelsohn  before  we  started. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  we're  good  for  five  miles  or 
for  twenty — and  it's  all  up  if  they  catch  us  on  the  road — 
Mendelsohn's  got  a  gun — and  probably  the  doctor  too. 

"  And  it  won't  be  much  better  if  we  stop  at  a  village 
— a  country  policeman  would  be  mighty  poor  protection 
against  those  two — they  know  they're  for  the  Tower, 
anyway." 

He  was  muttering  to  himself  rather  than  talking  to  the 
girl,  but  suddenly  his  voice  cleared. 

"  See  those  trees  on  the  left,  Marjorie — I  can't  stop 
but  I'll  slow — and  you  must  jump  for  it — and  hide  in  the 
wood  till  they're  past. 

"  I  think  I  see  my  way  to  diddle  them  and  get  back  to 
you — and  then  you  must  be  ready  to  hop  in  quick.  But 
if  I'm  not  back  within,  say,  a  quarter  of  an  hour — get  to  a 
post  office  and  wire  the  Colonel — you  know  all  I  do.  Are 
they  in  sight  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  they  were  more  than  a  mile 
behind  the  last  time  I  saw  them." 

"  Then  jump  out  now,  girlie — and  good  luck." 

The  car  slowed  to  ten  miles  per  hour.  Marjorie  jumped, 
half  fell,  then  recovered  herself  and  ran  into  the  trees. 
And  two  minutes  later  she  saw  the  enemy  car  pass,  doing 
a  full  thirty — leaving  her  in  the  pleasant  position  of  an 
isolated  force,  aware  that  an  important  engagement — on 
which  its  fate  must  depend — is  about  to  take  place,  but 
alike  without  knowledge  of  the  locale  of  the  battle  or  means 
to  ascertain  its  outcome. 

What  was  Jim  going  to  do  ?  It  must  be  something 
pretty  desperate — or  he  wouldn't  have  shed  her  like  that. 
And  an  imagination — lively  enough  by  nature,  even 
without  such  stimulus  as  that  morning's  happenings — 
pictured  several  unpleasant  possibilities — and  still  more 
unpleasant  results. 

What  he  was  going  to  do  was,  in  fact,  something  very 
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simple.  He  had  decided  that  Bath  was  the  safest  place  for 
them — at  any  rate  for  Marjorie.  She  could  soon  disappear 
in  Bath — or,  in  case  of  necessity,  make  for  the  Police 
Station — even  two  desperadoes  wouldn't  try  to  rush  Bath 
Police  Station.  As  for  himself,  he  could  do  the  like,  or 
drop  her  on  the  outskirts  and  make  off  across  country. 

The  question  was,  how  to  get  there.  He  could  see  no 
place  where  he  could  lie  doggo  and  let  the  enemy  run 
past,  and  a  circuit  through  country  by-roads,  worked 
without  the  aid  of  a  map,  would  be  apt  to  prove  a  long 
one  —  whilst  that  damned  shortage  of  petrol  demanded 
a  plan  of  return  involving  the  minimum  mileage. 

Three  minutes  after  leaving  the  girl  he  spied  a 
convenient  corner,  with  the  road  beyond  shielded  from 
observation  by  a  high  hedge.  He  ran  past  it,  rapidly 
turned  the  car,  and  waited. 

Rush  them  just  as  they  got  to  the  corner — that  was 
his  plan.  He'd  be  on  and  past  them  like  a  flash — the  risk 
shouldn't  be  great,  for,  good  shot  as  the  old  man  might  be, 
he  was  handicapped  by  his  poor  sight. 

And  he'd  get  a  good  start  while  they  were  turning — if 
they  should  turn,  which  was  more  than  doubtful.  He 
might  be  afraid  of  them  here — out  in  the  open — but  they 
were  afraid  of  him  too — thought  he  was  in  the  Government 
Service — and  might  be  rather  chary  of  following  him 
towards  Bath  and  police  headquarters. 

A  minute  later  he  heard  the  sound  of  an  approaching 
car  and  tried  to  estimate  its  distance.  He  had  two  hundred 
yards  to  go  to  the  corner — just  a  nice  run  to  get  up  speed. 
He  mustn't  get  there  too  soon — but  it  was  important  that 
he  should  be  there  before  the  others,  or  they  might  come 
round  on  the  inside  and  force  him  to  pull  up  to  avoid  a 
smash. 

He  waited  a  quarter  of  a  minute  and  then  stepped  on 
the  accelerator.  He  had  the  Daimler  in  second,  and  she 
responded  nobly,  so  that  he  could  change  to  top  half-way 
to  the  corner,  and  whisk  round  it  with  the  speedometer 
showing  twenty-five. 
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But  he  had  miscalculated  after  all — he  was  there  much 
too  soon — the  other  car  was  still  a  hundred  yards  down  the 
road,  which  considerably  lengthened  the  odds  against 
success. 

And  then  there  flashed  on  him  the  picture  of  that 
night  on  the  Purley  Road — of  the  doctor's  nervous  indecision 
as  a  driver — and  he  veered  suddenly  to  the  right  as  if 
about  to  ram. 

He  saw  Francis  make  a  frenzied  turn  of  the  wheel — 
and  then  as  a  bullet  whizzed  past  his  ear  the  red  car  canted 
over,  and  its  rear  wheel  swung  across  the  road  and  crashed 
into  the  side  of  the  Daimler. 

It  was  a  nasty  blow,  but  by  this  time  his  own  wheels 
were  pointing  left  again,  and  the  car  ran  clear  somehow — 
though  it  took  a  bit  of  holding  to  keep  it  straight  and  on 
the  road. 

He  drove  on  a  hundred  yards,  then  stopped  and  looked 
back.  The  red  car  was  in  the  ditch,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  movement  round  it. 

He  walked  rapidly  back  to  it.  The  situation  might 
call  for  caution,  but  quickness  of  action  was  still  more 
essential  —  he  must  get  his  job  over  before  any  other 
wayfarer  came  in  sight. 

Mendelsohn  had  been  flung  clear  of  the  car  and  was 
lying  by  the  side  of  the  road — breathing  hard  but  quite 
unconscious — and  with  his  left  leg  doubled  under  him 
in  an  unpleasantly  suggestive  fashion. 

As  for  the  doctor,  he  lay  in  the  ditch  with  the  car  on 
the  top  of  him — dead  beyond  all  doubt. 

There  was  no  time  for  Red  Cross  work — even  if  he  had 
had  the  means.  Nor  did  the  situation  permit  of  any 
niceties  of  conduct.  Mendelsohn's  revolver  lay  beside  him 
and  was  promptly  annexed,  and  then  the  contents  of  his 
pockets  were  transferred  holus-bolus  to  McCarthy's  own. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  at  Francis,  but  before  departing 
McCarthy  looked  into  the  interior  of  the  car.  Oh,  joy — 
there  were  three  tins  of  petrol  there  which  the  provident 
doctor  had  brought  with  him  for  his  journey  back. 
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With  one  in  each  hand  and  the  third  under  his 
arm,  he  staggered  back  over  the  hundred  yards,  wrenched 
off  the  covers,  filled  his  tank,  and  examined  the  damage 
to  the  Daimler  —  a  badly-crushed  mudguard,  which  he 
straightened  somewhat,  and  a  nasty  crack  in  the  coachwork 
— but  nothing  that  mattered  for  present  purposes. 

Then  he  drove  on  to  the  wood  where  he  had  left  Marjorie. 
He  had  said  a  quarter  of  an  hour — and  his  clock  showed 
thirteen  and  a  half  minutes  since  he  had  left  her.  Pretty 
good  work — everything  considered. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE  COTTAGE  IN  THE  CHILTERNS 

THE  girl  was  waiting  under  the  trees,  but  when  she  saw 
him  she  ran  out  and  sprang  quickly  into  the  car. 

"There's  no  hurry,  Marjorie — they  won't  trouble  us 
again,"  and  he  explained  briefly  what  had  happened  and 
his  own  plans — to  run  to  within  a  mile  or  so  of  Bath  and 
then  leave  the  car — probably  the  police  all  round  had 
been  warned  to  look  out  for  it  by  that  time.  She  would 
go  on  into  the  town  whilst  he'd  strike  out  across  country 
and  find  some  quiet  station  where  there'd  be  no  police, 
and  he  could  get  a  train  towards  London. 

"  I  don't  think  we  need  leave  the  car,  Jim,"  she  said. 
"  I  saw  a  road  as  we  came  along — quite  a  small  one — with 
a  signpost  pointing  to  Chippenham.  If  we  can  get  anywhere 
near  there  we'll  be  in  country  I  know,  and  I  can  show 
you  roads  that  will  avoid  all  the  big  places." 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  thought.  "  We 
may  as  well  try  it — we've  plenty  of  petrol  now  and  I've 
permits  in  my  pocket  for  more — look  out  there — dash 
you !  " 

A  man  on  a  motor  cycle  had  skimmed  round  a  bend, 
taking  it  so  closely  that  he  had  nearly  run  into  them. 
Marjorie  looked  back  quickly  and  got  a  sight  of  him  as  he 
disappeared  round  the  corner. 

"  That  was  the  man  who  was  with  them,  Jim — the  man 
who  was  running.  I  know  it's  the  same  because  he's  got 
a  yellow  mackintosh — and  one  of  those  surgical  boots  on 
his  left  leg." 

"  Miller,  by  Jove,  the  man  I  met  last  night.  I  hardly 
saw  him — besides,  he'd  got  goggles  on. 
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"  It's  just  as  well  he  didn't  recognize  me,  for  he  struck 
me  as  a  stout  fellow  who  wouldn't  mind  taking  any  risk 
that'd  help  the  job  he's  on.  Hullo — here's  your  road." 

"  Do  you  think  that  man — Miller — will  go  for  help, 
Jim  ?  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  that  poor  old  man  lying 
there  with  a  broken  leg." 

"  I'm  with  you  there,"  he  answered.  "  I  just  hated 
leaving  him.  But  there  it  is — we're  on  the  run — and  so's 
Miller — rather  worse  than  we  are  if  anything. 

"  For  he  knows  I  know  all  about  him,  and  if  he  gets  a 
hint  that  I've  gone  back  to  Bath — and  he  may  put  two  and 
two  together  when  he  see's  that  car — he'll  never  dare  show 
his  face  there.  I'd  like  to  send  a  message,  if  we  get " 

"  Stop,  Jim,  stop — here's  the  very  man." 

They  were  just  passing  some  cross-roads,  down  one 
of  which  a  rural  postman  was  cycling  towards  them, 
evidently  bound  for  the  village  which  lay  to  their  right. 
A  hurried  message  was  given,  half  a  crown  changed 
hands,  and  off  the  man  went  full  tilt  to  telephone  the 
Bath  Infirmary  to  send  out  an  ambulance,  whilst  the  car 
resumed  its  devious  journey  eastwards. 

For  two  hours  they  zig-zagged  through  the  country 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Bath  road — Marjorie  fully 
implementing  her  promise  to  find  ways  that  avoided  all 
but  the  smallest  villages. 

It  was  when  they  were  crossing  the  high  ground  which 
rises  between  Newbury  and  Wantage  that  the  first  note 
of  alarm  came. 

"There's  a  motor-cyclist,  Jim — and  it  looks  as  if  he's 
following  us.  I  sighted  him  as  we  came  over  a  hill  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago — and  he's  wearing  a  yellow 
mackintosh — just  like  Miller. 

"Of  course,  I'm  not  sure  it  is  Miller,  but  he's  still 
after  us — and  much  nearer,  only  about  half  a  mile  behind. 

"  I  should  let  her  out  a  bit,  and  try  to  shake  him  off." 

"  Right,"  he  answered,  pressing  down  the  accelerator. 
"  But  you're  in  charge — where  are  you  laying  your  course 
for?" 
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"  I've  been  thinking  about  that.  If  you're  right  about 
the  police  being  warned  to  look  out  for  this  car,  we  can't 
get  up  to  London  in  it  —  not  in  the  daytime  at  least — 
we'd  have  to  pass  through  too  many  big  places.  But  you 
remember  I  told  you  that  when  the  War  came  I  was  living 
in  a  cottage  with  Bertie — and  it's  not  far  from  here.  That's 
how  I  know  this  country — Bertie  had  a  motor-bicycle, 
and  used  to  take  me  with  him — I  must  have  been  about 
the  first  of  the  pillion  girls  —  how  people  used  to  stare 
at  us. 

"The  place  is  up  in  the  Chilterns — between  Nettlebed 
and  Wallingford,  and  right  off  the  main  roads.  It's  empty 
now — though  I've  been  down  once  or  twice  for  week-ends. 
If  we  could  get  there  we  could  lie  up  till  dark — and  then 
run  down  to  Henley  or  Wallingford — or  Watlington — and 
get  up  to  Town  by  train." 

"  It  sounds  a  good  scheme,"  he  answered  after  a 
moment's  consideration.  "  The  cottage  it  is." 

They  were  still  on  poor  roads,  and  the  needle  of  the 
speedometer  seldom  rose  above  thirty.  But  they  seemed 
to  have  dropped  the  yellow-coated  cyclist,  and  there  was 
no  further  incident  till  they  reached  Wallingford. 

There  they  encountered  a  policeman — the  first  they 
had  seen  since  leaving  Bath.  He  looked  up  at  the  sound 
of  the  motor — then  held  out  a  warning  hand,  and  stepped 
into  the  road.  McCarthy,  guiltily  conscious  of  doing  thirty 
through  a  village  street,  hesitated — but  a  voice  in  his  ear 
urged  him  to  hurry  on.  Accordingly  he  pressed  the 
accelerator  to  the  full  and  swerved  across  the  road — 
leaving  the  indignant  constable  shouting  dire  threats  at 
the  vanishing  car. 

"  It  wasn't  safe  to  stop,  Jim — it  really  wasn't,"  she 
said,  as  they  cleared  the  village.  "  I  think  he  was  only 
after  us  for  speeding — but  it  might  have  been  the  other 
thing.  And  in  any  case  there'd  have  been  trouble,  for  you 
haven't  any  licence. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  ought  to  have  turned  left  in 
the  village,"  she  continued,  "  just  by  where  the  policeman 
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was  standing — but  that  would  have  meant  slowing  down. 
And  perhaps  it's  as  well  we  didn't  take  that  road — if  the 
police  are  really  after  the  car  it  may  throw  them  off  our 
track,  and  there's  a  lane  two  miles  on  that'll  do  just  as 
well." 

The  aforesaid  lane  was  steep  and  curly,  and  taxed 
the  Daimler's  powers  to  an  unexpected  extent,  but 
after  five  minutes'  stiff  climbing  they  finally  reached 
the  cottage. 

The  girl  jumped  down  and  opened  the  gate  for  McCarthy 
to  drive  in. 

"  Get  the  car  round  to  the  back,  Jim,  before  anyone 
sees  us.  There's  a  cow-shed  there  where  you  can  put  it 
up— I'll  attend  to  the  gate." 

But  he  had  hardly  stabled  the  Daimler  before  a  cry 
from  the  girl  brought  him  back  at  a  run. 

Marjorie  was  standing  by  the  open  door  looking  down 
the  road. 

"Miller — he's  just  passed,   Jim — he  came  round   the 
corner  just  as  I'd  closed  the  gate.    I  don't  think  he  saw 
me,  for  I  crouched  down  behind  the  hedge." 
McCarthy  whistled. 

"  He's  a  persistent  beggar — and  some  sleuth  too.  But 
it  looks  as  if  he's  lost  us  now.  Any  chance  of  seeing  where 
he  goes  ?  " 

"  Yes — my  room  looks  down  the  road  " — and  she  led 
the  way  upstairs. 

There  was  no  sign  of  Miller  at  first,  but  a  minute  later 
they  saw  him  about  a  mile  off,  approaching  a  cross-roads. 
There  he  stopped,  apparently  to  consult  the  signpost, 
then  turned  to  the  right  and  rode  away  uphill. 

"  That  means  he's  going  to  Nettlebed,"  she  said  as  he 
disappeared.  "  Isn't  this  a  lovely  view,  Jim — now  he's  not 
in  it  ?  This  is  where  I  always  sit — and  where  you'll  have  to 
sit,  too — for  all  the  other  rooms  are  in  curl  papers. 

"  But  if  you  feel  very  energetic,  and  like  to  go  down  to 
the  kitchen,  you'll  find  a  spirit  stove  there  and  a  pump 
outside — a  practicable  pump  with  real  water — and  maybe, 
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now  that  you're  such  an  expert  sleuth,  you'll  track  down 
some  tea  and  a  tin  of  biscuits." 

McCarthy  departed  obediently,  and  she  smiled  as  she 
settled  herself  comfortably  on  the  cushions  of  the  window- 
seat.  She  knew  that  spirit  stove — and  that  pump  too. 
Jim  had  a  bigger  task  than  he  thought — one  that  would 
keep  him  busy  for  half  an  hour  at  least.  And  she  was 
glad  of  it — for  she  wanted  to  think. 

She'd  been  wanting  to  think  for  a  long  time — but, 
somehow,  there  had  never  been  a  chance.  For  the  first 
twenty-four  hours — whilst  she  was  at  the  doctor's — she 
had  been  physically  incapable  of  sustained  thought,  and 
since  then  there  had  not  been  a  waking  instant  when  her 
brain  was  not  at  full  stretch  to  grapple  with  the  emergencies 
of  the  moment. 

And  perhaps  there  were  other  reasons  also.  Human 
nature  is  vastly  imitative — in  things  immaterial  as  in 
things  material — and  the  mass  reaction  in  the  atmosphere 
of  War  was  not  toward  introspection — self  analysis — rigid 
mental  discipline — and  the  like  qualities  so  much  esteemed 
in  times  of  Peace  —  maybe  because  they  all  seemed  so 
useless  when  free-will  and  self-determination  were  at  such 
a  discount,  when  you  were  a  unit  in  a  platoon — company — 
battalion — brigade — division — and  at  a  given  instant  you 
and  the  other  units  just  went  over  the  top — self  analysis 
wasn't  any  help  in  that. 

So  it  had  been  with  Marjorie — she  had  gone  over  the 
top  when  she  dropped  on  her  knees  by  Jim  in  Aladdin's 
Cave.  And  when  you  had  gone  over  you  were  in  No  Man's 
Land— and  there  things  just  happened— whatever  you 
might  do.  If  there  was  a  bullet  coming  your  way  you 
went  down — if  there  wasn't,  you  went  on  to  triumph — 
and  ducking  and  dodging — pressing  on  or  holding  back — 
didn't  make  much  difference. 

Yet  even  Marjorie  saw  that  matters  could  not  be 
allowed  to  drift  much  longer.  What  was  she  doing  with 
Jim — a  married  man  ?  It  wasn't  what  they  were  pretending 
that  troubled  her — though  the  mere  thought  of  that  would 
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have  made  her  jump  out  of  her  skin  three  days  before — 
but  the  things  that  they — or  she  at  least — were  doing  or 
thinking  that  weren't  pretence  at  all. 

Of  course  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do — to  cut  it  all 
out  as  quickly  as  possible  and  never  see  Jim  again — or 
not  for  ever  such  a  long  time — when  she  could  be  quite 
sensible  and  just  laugh  over  it  all.  And  yet — well,  he'd 
made  several  chances  for  her — dear  old  boy — and  she 
hadn't  taken  them — though,  of  course,  she'd  only  been 
putting  it  off. 

A  Casuist  might  have  criticized  her  Act  of  Contrition 
— there  was  rather  too  much  lingering  on  the  events  of  the 
past  at  the  expense  of  the  time  that  should  have  been 
devoted  to  the  infinitely  more  important  questions  of  the 
present  and  future.  Still,  that  was  natural  enough — and 
did  not  Aramis,  that  great  light  of  the  Church,  write  a 
thesis  to  show  that  a  certain  amount  of  regret  for  the 
pleasures  we  renounce  is  not  wholly  displeasing  to 
Providence. 

The  net  result,  however,  was  that  when  Jim  reappeared 
with  the  tea  her  plans  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  stage 
of  deciding  that  something  must  really  be  done  about  it. 

Over  tea  they  elaborated  their  accounts  of  the  morning's 
happenings — for  some  reason  they  had  talked  little  during 
the  drive — and  Marjorie,  for  the  first  time,  told  the  tale 
of  her  adventure  with  Mitschler.  Then  she  asked  McCarthy 
what  his  own  plans  were. 

"  Get  up  to  London  somehow,"  was  his  answer.  "  It's 
long  odds  that  I  shall  be  all  right  once  I'm  there. 

"  They've  no  portrait  of  me  —  and  any  written 
description  would  fit  ten  thousand  men  in  London — more 
likely  a  hundred  thousand.  In  fact,  it  would  probably  rule 
me  out  altogether,  for  the  one  peculiarity  they'll  give  us 
is  the  limp — and  I  shan't  be  limping. 

"  Lucky  thing,  though,  that  I  was  limping  when  I 
went  to  my  Bank  in  town — they're  sure  to  have  inquired 
there — and  when  that  plain-clothes  bobby  saw  me  this 
morning.  Of  course,  he  got  on  to  me  through  that  hotel 
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registration  as  McCarthy — that  was  the  old  man's  doing, 
I  suppose." 

"  Yes — he  registered  for  the  whole  party  directly 
you  were  gone — and,  of  course,  I  couldn't  say  anything. 

"  But  do  you  really  think  you'll  be  safe,  Jim  ?  The 
police  always  seem  to  find  people." 

"  That's  because  they're  people  with  connections — old 
haunts,  old  friends — and  I  shall  have  neither,"  he  answered 
rather  bitterly. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can  lie  low  all  right,"  he  continued,  "and 
I've  plenty  of  money  to  hang  on  till  this  damned  War  is 
over,  and  I  can  get  abroad." 

"  But  what  about  your  business  ? "  she  asked. 

"Oh,  that'll  have  to  get  along  by  itself — I  suppose 
somebody  or  other  will  put  in  a  manager." 

"  Jim — I  don't  like  thinking  about  it.  It  will  be  beastly 
for  you — cut  off  from  everybody — and  you've  not  a  ghost 
of  a  notion  how  long  it  will  go  on.  Don't  you  think  that 
if  I  told  Colonel  Farebrother  about  Mitschler — how  I'd 
actually  seen  him  and  talked  to  him — that  he'd  understand 
— and  withdraw  the  warrant  or  something  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered,  with  a  shake  of  his  head.  "  I'm 
afraid  that's  not  possible — now. 

"  You  see,  that  plain-clothes  man  would  recognize  you 
— and  they  know  that  Captain  and  Mrs.  McCarthy  were 
staying  together  at  the  Imperial — so  I'm  afraid  your 
evidence  in  my  favour  would  be  looked  on  with  some 
suspicion. 

"No — nothing  short  of  producing  the  other  Captain 
McCarthy  would  be  any  use — and  he's  gone  for  ever  now." 

"You  do  think  I  did  right,  Jim— don't  you?"  she 
asked  anxiously.  "  I  couldn't  give  him  up — just  after  he'd 
saved  my  life. 

"  And,  Jim,  I  couldn't  help  thinking  about  Bertie— if 
he'd  done  the  same  for  a  German  girl — what  I  should  have 
thought  of  her  if  she'd  turned  on  him." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  you  had  to  do  it — and  I  shall  be  all 
right,"  he  answered.  "There  isn't  much  I  should  want  to 
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do  in  any  case — I'm  not  keen  on  the  business,  and  I'm  sick 
of  the  Army." 

But  he  did  not  speak  very  happily — nor  did  his  eyes 
meet  hers. 

"  Jim — are  you  sure  there  wasn't  something  you  wanted 
to  do — if  things  had  been  different — and  you  hadn't  to 
hide  —  but  could  go  back  to  the  world  as  Captain 
McCarthy  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer,  and  she  continued,  slowly  and 
hesitatingly. 

"  About  your  marriage,  I  mean — hadn't  you  been— 
thinking — about  a  divorce  ?  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  despairingly. 

"  It's  my  fault  you  can't  get  it,  Jim,"  she  whispered, 
—  what  I  did  this  morning — and  it  needn't  make  any 
difference — if — if  you — want  me." 

She  was  in  his  arms  by  now — arms  that  clasped  her 
fiercely,  whilst  her  lips  moved  to  his  in  a  kiss  of  utter 
surrender. 

And  then  he  rose  and  laid  her  gently  back  upon  the 
window-seat. 

That  kiss  had  been  a  long  one — long  enough  for  him 
to  fight  the  fight  of  his  life. 

He  did  want  this  girl — Christ,  how  he  wanted  her !  He 
had  wanted  her,  in  a  way,  ever  since  the  first  time  he'd 
seen  her.  But  things  were  very  different  now — he  didn't 
just  want  her — he  loved  her.  And  when  you  loved  a  girl- 
well,  you  did  the  decent  thing  by  her — as  far  as  you  could. 

He  couldn't  answer  for  the  future — he  was  very  human, 
and  he  knew  it — the  future  must  look  after  itself — perhaps 
they'd  both  be  more  rational  then. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  wouldn't  be  any  future — and  that 
was  the  thought  that  was  influencing  him  most.  There 
was  a  strong  probability  that  things  would  happen  in  the 
next  twenty-four  hours — he  wasn't  nearly  as  confident  of 
getting  back  to  London  safely  as  he  had  pretended  to 
Marjorie.  And  if  there  were  trouble — and  he  had  to  run 
for  it — well,  those  Secret  Service  fellows  weren't  too  gentle 
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in  their  methods — they  wouldn't  hesitate  to  shoot  if  they 
thought  it  necessary.  Perhaps  that  might  be  the  best  way 
out — for  both  of  them. 

The  girl  lay  back  gazing  at  him  silently — compre- 
hendingly — the  love-light  in  her  eyes  glowing  ever  stronger. 
He  felt  that  look — and  knew  he  dare  not  meet  it.  At  all 
costs  he  must  keep  his  eyes  away  from  that  window-seat 
— look  anywhere  else — out  over  the  country — along  the 
road — 

"  Marjorie,"  he  cried,  suddenly,  "  he's  back  again — 
Miller  !  " 

"  Where,  Jim,  where  ? — I  can't  see  him,"  she  said,  sitting 
up  quickly. 

"  Just  round  that  first  bend — you  can  see  the  glint  of 
the  wheel." 

"  Yes,  yes — I  see  it  now — but  why  has  he  come  back  ?  " 

He  didn't  answer  for  a  moment — then  he  put  a  question 
in  turn. 

"How  far  would  it  be  to  Nettlebed  by  the  road  he 
took  ? " 

"  Oh,  between  three  and  four  miles." 

"And  he  went  off  an  hour  ago — we  don't  know  how 
long  he  was  gone,  but,  anyway,  there'd  be  plenty  of  time 
to  'phone  London.  My  guess  is  that  he's  sent  for  reinforce- 
ments— and  if  I'm  right  this  delightful  cottage  won't  be  a 
health  resort  for  the  likes  of  us. 

"  It's  the  Broad  Highway  again — that'll  be  the  safest 
place  for  you  and  me,  my  sweet  girl.  I'll  get  the  car  out 
quietly,  and  then  we'll  go  zig-zagging  about  till  dark.  And 
I'll  do  it  quick — meanwhile,  you  watch  out  and  see  what 
Master  Miller  does." 

He  hurried  out  to  the  cow-shed  to  start  the  Daimler 
— but,  try  as  he  would,  the  handle  refused  to  budge  an 
inch. 

It  was  dark  in  that  shed,  but  he  had  seen  a  candle-end 
in  the  kitchen.  With  its  aid  he  proceeded  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

It  did  not  take  long — the  first  glance  under  the  car-body 
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showed  a  little  pool  of  oil — a  survey  of  the  garden  path 
revealed  tell-tale  black  spots  leading  back  to  the  gate 
and  beyond. 

So  that  was  why  the  Daimler  had  gone  so  sluggishly 
— and  had  run  so  hot  on  the  last  hill.  He  had  had  a 
suspicion  that  there  was  something  wrong — had  meant  to 
examine  the  car  so  soon  as  he  stopped — but  the  girl's  cry 
had  diverted  him. 

He  ascended  the  stairs  dolefully  to  communicate  the 
news. 

"  It's  no  go,  Marjorie — the  old  bus  is  '  na  poo.'  That 
bash  on  the  Gloucester  road  started  a  leak  somewhere — 
and  the  oil's  been  dripping  ever  since — that's  how  friend 
Miller  trailed  us  so  beautifully. 

"  And,  of  course,  as  she  ran  dry  the  cylinders  got  red 
hot — and  once  she  stopped  the  pistons  seized  stiff." 

"  It's  '  Shank's  mare  '  for  us,  girlie — but  I  don't  think 
it  matters  much.  We  must  keep  off  the  roads,  of  course, 
as  Miller's  got  his  bike,  but  if  we  break  away  across  that 
big  field  at  the  end  of  the  garden  we  ought  to  get  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards'  start  before  he  sees  what  we're  up  to — 
and  he  can't  make  much  pace  with  that  game  leg  of  his. 

"  And  if  we  see  he's  gaining — well,  I've  got  a  gun  now, 
and  can  hold  strategic  points  while  you  lope  on  a  bit — 
and  then  sprint  after  you — we'll  soon  lose  him  that  way. 
Besides,  if  he  follows  us  away  from  here  he'll  miss  his  dear 
friends  when  they  arrive." 

But  the  girl  did  not  seem  to  share  his  enthusiasm. 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  '  na  poo  '  too,  Jim — for  that  game.  It's 
my  ankle — I  sprained  it  when  I  jumped  out  by  that  wood — 
and  it's  been  getting  worse. 

"  I  didn't  say  anything  about  it — for  you'd  trouble 
enough  without  that — and  it  wouldn't  have  mattered  if 
we'd  had  the  car.  But  it'd  be  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
hobble  across  the  room  now. 

"  And  the  nearest  house  is  over  half  a  mile  away — and 
there's  only  an  old  woman  in  that." 

It  was  a  nasty  jar — but  he  mustn't  let  her  see  it, 
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"  Well — that  means  pick-a-back  for  you,  my  girl — and  it's 
a  lucky  thing  for  me  you  had  no  lunch. 

"  Of  course,  we  can't  go  off  while  it's  daylight — or 
Miller  would  pot  us  for  a  cert.  But  it's  clouding  over 
nicely — it  ought  to  be  dark  enough  for  us  to  start  by 
half-past  five." 

He  tried  to  speak  cheerfully — but  his  brain  was  doing 
rapid  calculations — and  the  answers  were  not  at  all 
cheerful. 

It  was  four  now — and  Miller's  message  had  been  sent 
at  least  an  hour  ago — and  it  was  certainly  a  rush  message. 
It  was  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  to  London — a  fast 
car  could  do  that  in  an  hour  and  a  half — or  two  hours  at 
most — whilst  they  could  not  hope  to  start  till  half-past 
five. 

He  had  a  weapon  indeed — a  revolver  loaded  in  three 
chambers — Mendelsohn  must  have  blazed  off  three  shots, 
though  he'd  only  noticed  one.  But  it  was  a  pretty  slender 
armament  against  the  party  Miller  was  likely  to  bring.  '-; 

Still,  it  was  no  good  worrying — or  letting  Marjorie 
worry — he  must  do  something  to  distract  her  attention — 
and  he  must  keep  off t  personal |matters  at  all  costs. 

Better  have  a  look  at  the  things  he'd  snaffled  off 
Mendelsohn — there  wouldn't  be  anything  of  real  interest, 
for  the  old  man  never  carried  notes — but  it  would  serve 
to  pass  the  time. 

Passport — Charles  Lyman — 13  East  34th  Street,  New 
York — U.S.A.  citizen — aged  58 — portrait  and  description 
of  Mendelsohn.  Pocket  book — with  a  good  stiff  wad  of 
fivers — £150  at  least — and  four  petrol  permits.  Also  a 
large  envelope,  sealed  up  but  unaddressed. 

He  tore  it  open,  and  found  three  other  letters  inside 
— sealed,  stamped  and  addressed  ready  for  post — and  a 
plain  sheet  of  paper  on  which  was  written  :  "  Post  on 
March  loth  unless  countermanded,"  with  a  curious  scriggle 
at  the  end. 

The  letters  were  all  to  editors  of  provincial  papers. 
He  opened  the  first — addressed  to  the  Liverpool  Courier. 
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Holy  Moses ! — it  was  a  request  for  the  insertion  of  a 
notice  of  birth — with  five  shillings'  worth  of  stamps  enclosed, 
and  an  apology  for  sending  payment  in  this  form  as  it  was 
not  possible  to  procure  a  Postal  Order  on  Sunday. 

He  was  just  starting  to  read  the  notice  when  there  came 
a  cry  from  the  girl. 

"  Jim — listen — isn't  that  a  car  ?  " 

There  was  a  faint  throbbing,  which  quickly  grew 
stronger.  A  car  beyond  doubt — and  coming  up  the  road 
they  had  taken — they  wouldn't  see  it  from  that  window. 

He  ran  out  of  the  door  and  into  the  adjoining  room, 
whose  window  looked  to  the  front. 

Oh,  the  enemy  were  up  to  time  all  right.  There  was  the 
car — it  had  stopped  thirty  yards  from  the  gate — with  a 
couple  of  hefty  fellows  in  front — ugly-looking  customers, 
both  of  them — and  another  man  inside. 

Miller  wasn't  with  them — probably  he  was  trying  the 
back  of  the  house.  Damnation  —  the  kitchen-door  was 
open — not  that  it  made  much  difference,  for  he  could  have 
forced  the  window  in  a  couple  of  minutes. 

That  meant  the  only  chance  was  to  hold  the  stairs. 
But  he'd  better  try  a  bit  of  bluff  first — it  might  gain  time 
— if  that  were  any  good. 

He  struggled  for  a  moment  with  the  rusty  catch,  and 
threw  the  window  open. 

Good  Lord! — they  were  quick  movers.  The  first — a 
man  with  an  empty  left  sleeve  pinned  to  his  coat — was 
at  the  gate  already — and  each  man  held  his  right  hand 
suggestively  in  his  pocket. 

He  crouched  down  at  the  left  of  the  window  —  he 
could  cover  the  path  from  there  with  the  least  exposure. 
He'd  wait  till  they  got  half-way  —  point-blank  range— 
and 

And  then  he  heard  a  step  behind  him,  and  the  girl's 
voice  crying  :  "  Stop,  Jim,  stop — it's  the  Colonel." 

He  looked  up  in  stupefaction — was  Marjorie  mad — or 
could  it  be 

"  Open  that  door,"  came  a  voice  from  outside — a  voic« 
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with  a  ring  of  command  that  considerably  augmented  the 
probability  of  the  girl's  identification  of  their  visitor. 

If  it  were  the  Colonel — then  she'd  be  all  right,  thank 
God.  As  for  himself — well,  if  anything,  it  was  rather  worse 
than  before  —  if  they  had  been  Huns  he  could  at  least 
have  made  a  fight  for  it. 

He  stood  in  indecision,  looking  down  at  Marjorie,  who 
had  thrown  herself  laughing  and  sobbing  on  the  bed. 

"  It's  Colonel  Farebrother,"  she  gasped,  as  the  summons 
was  repeated.  "  Go  down  to  him,  Jim — I  know  it  will  be 
all  right  now." 

There  seemed  to  be  no  alternative,  so  he  went  down  the 
stairs  cautiously  and  opened  the  door. 

And  there  was  no  lack  of  caution  amongst  the  opposing 
forces.  The  first  man  still  kept  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
but  the  other  two  had  McCarthy  covered  the  instant  the 
door  was  opened. 

"  I  saw  you  with  a  revolver  upstairs,"  were  the  leader's 
first  words.  "  Give  it  to  me." 

"  Have  you  any  other  arms  ?  "  he  continued,  after  the 
weapon  had  been  surrendered. 

McCarthy  shook  his  head,  but  his  opponent  felt  him 
over  expertly  before  putting  the  next  question. 

"  Is  Miss  Fleming  here  ?  ° 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  take  me  to  her.  And  no  tricks,  young  man — it 
may  be  dark  in  here,  but  I've  got  a  torch — and  something 
else  as  well." 

Marjorie  was  waiting  in  her  own  room,  and  came 
forward  with  outstretched  hands  to  welcome  the  visitor. 
And,  busy  as  his  thoughts  were  with  his  own  affairs, 
McCarthy  could  not  help  noticing  that  those  hands  were 
bare  of  any  ornament. 

"  Oh,  Colonel — I  am  so  glad  to  see  you — but  what  on 
earth  brought  you  here  ?  " 

"  Whax  brought  me  here — why  the  fact  that,  in  addition 
to  a  few  other  jobs  which  I  perform  for  an  ungrateful 
Government,  I  have  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  my  own 
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personnel — including  a  young  lady  who  disappeared  in 
mysterious  circumstances  last  Tuesday. 

"And  this  morning  I  got  a  message  from  Bath  that 
an  officer  of  my  department  had  been  brutally  assaulted 
by  a  ruffian  whom  he  was  attempting  to  arrest — and  that 
that  ruffian  had  a  female  accomplice  whose  description 
corresponded  to  that  of  the  missing  girl — who,  I  may 
mention,  had  been  detailed  to  watch  the  man  who  had 
resisted  arrest.  And  four  hours  later  the  car  in  which 
they  made  off  is  reported  as  having  gone  through 
Wallingford  at  forty  miles  an  hour — neglecting  a  police 
signal  to  stop — and  with  the  female  of  the  species  still 
urging  her  companion  to  defy  the  law. 

"Then  I  recollected  that  the  lady's  former  abode  was 
in  this  direction — and  I  thought  I  would  drop  in  on  the 
chance. 

"  And  now,  young  man,"  he  said,  turning  to  McCarthy, 
"  may  I  ask  who  you  are  ?  " 

"  Captain  James  McCarthy,  sir."  The  military  habit 
had  reasserted  itself  now  that  the  visitor's  identity  was 
established. 

The  Colonel  glanced  at  Marjorie  for  confirmation,  and 
she  nodded  assent. 

"  Then  you're  under  arrest — but  if  you'll  give  me  your 
word  not  to  attempt  to  escape  or  make  trouble,  I'll  leave 
it  open  arrest  for  the  present. 

"  And  now  I  should  like  a  full  explanation,"  he  continued, 
after  McCarthy  had  given  his  parole. 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  it  you,  sir.  But  I  should 
suggest  we  move  on  somewhere  else — unless  you're  spoiling 
for  a  fight  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  we  were  tracked  here  from  Bath  by  a  man  whom 
I  know  to  be  in  German  pay — and  who's  now  hiding  up 
that  road — or  was  ten  minutes  ago. 

"  And  I've  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  sent  to 
London  for  a  party  to  help  him  rush  this  house." 

The  Colonel  hesitated.    The  prospect  of  a  hand-to-hand 
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scrap  was  rather  alluring  after  so  many  years  of  office 
work,  and  possibly  he  might  make  an  important  capture. 

But  it  was  not  his  job — and  he  knew  it.  And  then,  too, 
there  was  the  girl  to  consider.  So  he  reluctantly  made 
preparations  for  retreat. 

The  driver  was  sent  to  back  the  car  to  a  gate  where  it 
could  be  turned,  whilst  his  companion  stood,  revolver  in 
hand,  watching  the  road  for  any  move  by  Miller.  Then 
the  rest  of  the  party  hurried  into  the  car. 

Five  minutes  later,  as  they  were  slowly  descending 
that  steep  lane  with  every  brake  grinding,  a  shot  rang 
out  from  just  behind  them. 

A  shot  that  had  found  its  mark,  for  the  car  swerved 
violently,  and  ran  into  the  near  bank,  just  as  a  motor-cycle 
flashed  by  on  the  off-side. 

As  it  cleared  the  car  the  cyclist  turned  in  his  seat  and 
raised  his  weapon  arm.  But  before  he  could  shoot  again 
there  came  a  flash  from  the  front  of  the  car,  and  cycle  and 
rider  crashed  to  the  ground  and  slithered  down  the  steep 
hill. 

Luckily  the  girl  had  covered  her  eyes  at  the  sound  of 
the  earlier  shot,  and  did  not  see  the  denouement — nor  the 
revolver  that  the  Colonel  had  thrust  against  McCarthy's 
body  at  the  first  alarm. 

The  constable  who  had  fired  hurried  forward  revolver 
in  hand — but  there  was  never  a  movement  from  that  heap 
on  the  ground. 

With  a  sharp  warning  to  McCarthy  the  Colonel  followed, 
and  together  they  removed  Miller's  body  to  an  adjacent 
field,  where  the  constable  was  left  in  charge. 

"  A  plucky  fellow,"  was  the  Colonel's  comment  when 
he  returned  to  the  car,  "  most  of  them  are.  And  a  clever 
fellow,  too — running  down  on  us  by  gravity  with  the 
engine  stopped  so  that  we  never  heard  a  sound.  It  must 
have  been  a  shock  to  you,  Marjorie — but  it  was  a  better 
end  for  him  than  the  Tower." 
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TEN  minutes  later  the  car,  with  the  Colonel  himself  at  the 
wheel,  ran  down  the  broad  avenue  into  Henley,  and  pulled 
up  at  the  police  station. 

There  was  a  short  conference  with  the  sergeant-in-charge 
— the  wounded  man  was  helped  into  the  station — and  then 
the  Colonel  turned  to  the  girl. 

"  Have  you  had  any  lunch  to-day,  Marjorie  ?  " 

The  girl  shook  her  head  silently.  The  last  tragedy  was 
too  recent — she  certainly  didn't  want  to  eat — or  to  talk 
for  that  matter — she  just  wanted  to  be  left  alone. 

"  No  more  have  I — and  that's  a  serious  matter," 
Farebrother  rattled  on,  comprehendingly  obtuse  to  the 
obvious,  "  for  I'm  at  the  War  Office  —  and  anyone  who 
reads  the  papers  knows  that  we  always  lunch  there  from 
one  until  three.  But  that's  the  worst  of  your  sex,  Marjorie 
— when  they  butt  in  all  regular  habits  go  to  the  wind. 

"  But  come  along — Sergeant  Grove's  wife  has  kindly 
offered  to  let  us  have  a  room — and  a  cup  of  tea — and  we 
can  do  our  talking  whilst  we're  drinking  it." 

"  I've  phoned  Reading,"  said  the  Colonel  when  they 
were  seated,  "  to  send  a  car  and  try  and  intercept  that 
party  you  were  expecting — they  haven't  enough  men  here 
— besides,  those  they  have  aren't  armed. 

"And  now,  Captain  McCarthy,  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  that  explanation  you  offered  to  give." 

"Where  do  you  want  me  to  begin,  sir — it's  a  long 
story." 

"That  is  for  you  to  decide,"  Farebrother  answered. 
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"But  I  should  suggest  starting  from  the  beginning — it 
usually  saves  time  in  the  end." 

So  McCarthy  started  his  story  from  his  visit  to  the 
office  at  the  end  of  January,  and  his  discovery  of  the  secret 
memoranda. 

It  was  not  a  successful  performance,  for  the  whole  time 
he  was  speaking  he  was  trying  to  decide  what  facts  he 
must  suppress — either  in  the  girl's  interest  or  his  own. 
Consequently,  he  was  obscure  to  a  degree  that  must  have 
aroused  suspicions  in  any  decently  intelligent  listener. 

Certainly  it  did  in  Farebrother — who  kept  interrupting 
with  questions,  and  finally  asked  him  point-blank  what  he 
had  been  doing  that  had  kept  him  away  from  his  business. 

McCarthy  did  not  answer. 

"  Now,  listen  to  me,  Captain,"  the  Colonel  continued. 
"  If  the  worthy  Sergeant  Groves  were  here  he  would  tell 
you — and  it  would  be  his  duty  to  do  so — that  you  need 
not  make  any  statement  unless  you  wished.  And  then  he 
would  warn  you  that,  if  you  chose  to  do  so,  anything  you 
said  might  be  used  against  you. 

"  I  shall  do  neither — on  the  contrary,  I  shall  advise 
you — in  your  own  interest — to  be  perfectly  frank,  and  to 
tell  the  whole  truth. 

"  And  I  will  remind  you  that  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
police  force — civil  or  military — and  that  offences  which  do 
not  concern  my  own  department  do  not  greatly  interest 
me — officially  or  otherwise." 

"  Tell  him  everything,  Ji — Captain,"  the  girl  broke  in. 
"  I'm  sure  it  will  be  the  best." 

So  McCarthy  started  again  —  this  time  with  his 
unorthodox  return  from  the  Front.  He  passed  as  lightly 
as  possible  over  the  affair  at  Bedford,  but  gave  a  sufficiently 
full  account  of  the  events  leading  up  to  Hobson's  death, 
the  capture  of  '  No.  16,'  and  the  discoveries  at  Reigate 
—  Farebrother  listening  attentively,  and  occasionally 
interrogating  the  speaker  as  to  details,  but  without  any 
of  the  hostility  that  had  marked  his  previous  questions. 

"  So  we  have  to  thank  you  for  that  warning,  Marjorie," 
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the  Colonel  said,  when  McCarthy  had  described  the  scene 
in  Aladdin's  Cave — "  and  you  passed  it  very  cleverly. 

"  We  knew  of  that  cave — and  we  had  blocked  the 
entrance  to  it,  for  it  was  close  to  one  of  our  big  stores  of 
H.E. — in  fact,  at  one  point  the  wall  between  was  only 
about  ten  feet  thick — they  could  have  opened  a  passage 
in  three  or  four  nights  more.  But  we  never  dreamed  of 
an  attack  from  Cornwall  Terrace — least  of  all  from 
Rolleson's  premises. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  thought  he  had  any 
hand  in  it,  even  when  we  found  the  passage — his  record 
seemed  to  put  him  absolutely  beyond  suspicion. 

"I'd  formed  a  theory  that  the  whole  thing  had  been 
done  without  his  knowledge — by  people  who'd  somehow 
got  keys  to  the  house — that  he'd  only  found  it  out  that 
night,  and  the  discovery  had  brought  on  a  heart  attack— 
and  then  he  scribbled  that  message  for  fear  he  should  go 
out  before  he  could  communicate  with  us. 

"  We  did  find  that  someone  at  No.  23  had  put  through 
a  call  to  London,  but  we  never  got  on  to  your  friend 
Macintosh — so  the  Exchange  must  have  entered  the 
wrong  number.  Great  service  the  telephones — they  keep 
up  their  old  traditions — '  Business  as  usual ' — war  or  no 
war. 

"  But  now  we'll  have  to  be  moving — for  I  simply  must 
get  back  to  the  office. 

"  In  fact,  I  ought  never  to  have  left  it,  young  woman — 
this  isn't  the  day  for  playing  Knight  Errant  to  damsels 
in  distress — a  bit  of  news  came  in  this  morning  that  will 
keep  us  busy  for  I  don't  know  how  long." 

"  Was  it  about  a  man,  Mendelsohn,  sir  ? "  McCarthy 
hazarded. 

"  What — do  you  know  about  that  too  ?  "  the  Colonel 
exclaimed  with  a  start.  "  Do  you  know  where  Mendelsohn 
is?" 

McCarthy  nodded  assent. 

"  And  you've  been  jabbering  away  here  without  telling 
me  a  word  about  it.  Heavens,  man — haven't  you  sense 
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enough  to  know  that  every  minute  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  when  you're  after  a  man  like  that  ? " 

"  Oh,  he  won't  run  away,  sir." 

"  Won't  run  away — what  do  you  mean  ?  Where  is 
he?" 

"  In  Bath  Infirmary,  sir — picked  up  by  their  ambulance 
about  ii  a.m.,  after  a  motor  smash  on  the  Gloucester  Road 
— car  GM  7432.  They'll  have  brought  two  in,  but  he's 
the  one  who's  alive  and  with  a  leg  broken. 

"  Good  God !  "  cried  the  Colonel,  and  rang  the  hand-bell 
beside  him  violently. 

"  Sergeant  Groves — get  me  Bath — the  Infirmary.  And 
tell  the  Exchange  they  must  give  me  a  clear  line  inside 
ten  minutes,  or  I'll  clap  every  man-jack  of  them  into  the 
Tower. 

"  And  when  you've  done  that,  Sergeant,  just  get  some 
whisky.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  hours,  man — it's  a  medical 
necessity.  I've  got  a  weak  heart,  and  another  shock  might 
have  the  most  serious  consequences. 

"  And  now,  Captain,  while  we're  waiting  for  that  call, 
you  can  continue  your  entertaining  narrative — I've  liked 
your  style — especially  the  last  two  minutes." 

Confident  that  the  Colonel's  interest  was  concentrated 
on  Mendelsohn  himself,  McCarthy  felt  justified  in  gliding 
quickly  over  the  more  delicate  incidents — merely  mentioning 
that  Francis  had  recognized  Miss  Fleming  as  a  girl  he  had 
seen  at  Hobson's  office,  and  had,  therefore,  assumed  that 
she  was  working  with  McCarthy — and  never  a  question 
did  the  Colonel  put. 

He  had  just  produced  the  letters  found  in  Mendelsohn's 
pocket,  when  the  Sergeant  came  in  to  announce  that  the 
line  was  clear  to  Bath,  and  the  Colonel  hurried  out  to  the 
telephone. 

"Yes — they've  got  him  right  enough,"  he  announced 
on  his  return.  "  He  was  still  insensible  when  they  picked 
him  up — in  fact,  he  hasn't  spoken  yet.  But  the  leg's  been 
set,  and  they  think  they'll  pull  him  through. 

"  Luckily  they  put  him  in  a  room  by  himself — and  h« 
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won't  get  out  of  it  in  a  hurry — I've  been  through  to  the 
Bath  police,  and  they'll  have  a  man  on  duty  outside  that 
room  day  and  night.  And  I've  told  them  that  not  a  word 
about  the  accident — or  Francis's  death — must  get  into  any 
of  the  papers  till  I  give  leave." 

He  lit  a  cigarette,  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 

"  That's  the  first  happy  moment  I've  had  since  the 
news  came  through  at  half-past  two  to-day  that  we'd  been 
tricked,  and  that  the  old  scoundrel  was  loose  to  raise  the 
devil  here." 

"  How  did  the  Dutch  spot  the  double  so  quickly,  sir  ?  " 

"  He  got  to  the  Hook  last  night — probably  told  to  wait 
there  till  further  orders.  And  rinding  himself  at  a  loose 
end,  he  went  out  on  a  jag. 

"  Perhaps  he  forgot  that  the  spirits  aren't  watered  down 
in  Holland — at  any  rate,  he  developed  a  fit  of  Hunnishness, 
and  started  to  beat  people  up — first  a  girl — then  a  man 
who  tried  to  get  her  away — and  then  a  local  policeman. 

"He  was  considerably  knocked  about  before  they  got 
him  behind  the  bars — and  the  Dutch  police,  finding  a 
U.S.A.  passport  on  him,  communicated  with  the  nearest 
States  representative. 

"  He  happened  to  be  a  man  who  knew  Mendelsohn,  so 
he  came  across  at  a  run,  and  spotted  the  impostor  at  once. 

"  And  now,  let's  have  another  look  at  those  letters." 

All  three  envelopes  contained  a  covering  letter  identical 
with  that  which  McCarthy  had  read  at  the  cottage,  five 
shillings'  worth  of  stamps,  and  a  notice  of  birth. 

The  first — sent  to  the  Glasgow  Herald  —  read  as 
follows : — 

ALLIBONE.— On  March  loth,  1918,  to  Beatrice  Mary 
(ne'e  Ward),  wife  of  F,  X.  Allibone,  of  1063  Harrow  Road, 
London,  and  formerly  of  Glasgow,  a  son. — Michael. 

The  other  two,  sent  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  and 
Liverpool  Courier,  were  in  similar  terms: — 

DENISON.— On  March  loth,  1918,  to  Beryl  May  (n£e 
Johnson),  wife  of  G.  W.  Denison,  of  947  Commercial  Road, 
London,  and  formerly  of  Manchester,  a  son. — Michael/, 
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CARMICHAEL.— On  March  loth,  1918,  to  Barbara 
Martha  (nde  Wilson),  wife  of  B.  J.  Carmichael,  of  173 
Brixton  Road,  and  formerly  of  Liverpool,  a  son. — Michael. 

"  There's  no  cipher  about  these,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  the 
form's  too  fixed  to  permit  of  that. 

"  It's  code — and  code  is  the  very  devil.  And  there's 
plenty  of  room  for  code  in  a  birth  notice — the  names  of 
the  husband  and  wife — those  will  be  agreed — maybe  they'll 
correspond  with  the  initials  of  the  addressee. 

"  Of  course,  there's  the  child's  name  Michael  at  the  end 
of  each — that  acts  as  a  signature — but,  bar  that,  I  can't 
see  any  similarity  we  can  lay  hold  of." 

The  three  examined  the  notices  for  some  minutes,  and 
then  Marjorie  broke  silence. 

"  There  is  one  thing  the  same  in  all  the  messages — the 
wife's  initials." 

"  Yes — I'd  noticed  that,"  said  Farebrother,  "  though 
there's  no  rule  about  the  husband's.  Maybe  it's  some  form 
of  heading  for  the  message." 

"  B.M.,"  she  continued  slowly.  "  Do  you  think  it  could 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  British  Museum  ? " 

"  You  remember  Mr.  Mendelsohn  went  there — he  said 
he'd  been  to  see  the  mummies.  But  I  don't  believe  he 
did,  for  I've  remembered  since  that  Elsie  Miller — she's  a 
girl  I  know  in  London — told  me  that  she'd  been  to  the 
Museum,  and  that  it  was  nearly  all  shut  up — except  just 
the  library.  Do  you  think  this  could  mean  that  he's  left 
some  message  there  ?  " 

"British  Museum  Library,"  cried  the  Colonel 
breathlessly,  "  —  and  the  husband's  initials  will  give  the 
Press  mark  in  the  catalogue — and  the  number's  hidden 
somewhere — it  can't  be  the  date — that's  fixed — probably 
the  number  of  the  house — we'll  soon  find  the  key — I'll 
get  young  Crum  on  it  right  away — he's  a  marvel  at  that 
sort  of  job — and  I'll  tell  them  to  hunt  half  a  dozen  of  the 
Library  officials  back  from  their  teas. 

"  And  if  you're  right,  Marjorie — and  I  believe  you  are — 
you  can  have  any  job  at  the  W.O.  for  the  asking — even 
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to  the  Comptrollership  of  Raspberry  Jam — though  properly 
that's  a  Brigadier's  appointment — and  if  the  man  who's 
got  it  won't  give  way,  why — I'll  frame  up  a  capital  charge 
against  him." 

He  banged  on  the  bell  again  with  such  violence  that 
the  Sergeant  came  in  at  a  run. 

"  My  office,  Sergeant — Pall  Mall  8443 — and  talk  to  the 
Exchange  as  you  did  last  time — only  more  so." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  and  then  the  girl  spoke  again. 

"Mr.  Mendelsohn,"  she  said,  "what  will  happen  to  him 
— will  it  be — the  Tower  ?  " 

'  You  can  bet  your  life  it  won't — not  if  I  can  help  it. 

"  We're  a  great  deal  too  frightened  of  the  American 
Press  to  go  shooting  prominent  U.S.A.  citizens.  Besides, 
we've  no  definite  proof  of  espionage,  apart  from  your 
evidence  —  which  I  certainly  don't  want  to  use  if  I  can 
help  it — all  we've  got  is  that  he  registered  at  the  Imperial 
under  the  name  of  Charles  Lyman — and  showed  a  false 
U.S.A.  passport. 

"  That's  enough  for  us  to  hand  him  over  to  the  States 
— and  you  needn't  be  afraid  that  they'll  do  anything 
violent  either — they're  afraid  of  their  Press  too.  In  all 
probability  they'll  just  intern  him  good  and  sure  till  the 
War's  over — and  then  ship  him  back  to  Deutschland, 
C.O.D." 

There  was  no  doubt  of  the  relief  on  the  girl's  face — 
but  there  was  trouble  there  still. 

"  And — and — you  do  believe,"  she  began  timidly,  "  that 
the  Captain  had  a  double — and  that  it  was  the  double  who 
did  all  the  things  that  made  you  suspicious." 

"  Well — I'm  inclined  to  believe  it — or  some  of  it,  at 
least — because  we  caught  that  double  this  morning. 

"  Or,  rather,  we  didn't  catch  him.  Mitschler  tried  to 
get  away  by  the  railway — but  our  man  was  at  the  station 
before  him. 

"  And  when  Mitschler  felt  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  he 
pulled  out  a  revolver,  and  shot  himself  through  the  head." 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

AND   WILL  SHORTLY  TAKE  PLACE 

THE  drive  up  to  London  was  absolutely  uneventful- 
boring  even  to  at  least  one  of  the  party,  for  McCarthy, 
at  the  Colonel's  rather  pointed  invitation,  was  installed 
in  the  front  seat  at  his  side.  And  the  Colonel  was 
no  conversationalist  when  driving  —  which  is  never  too 
easy  a  job  for  a  one-armed  man. 

Only  once  did  McCarthy  venture  to  break  silence,  to 
remind  the  Colonel  that  the  girl's  address  was  known  to 
the  other  side,  who  might  also  have  heard,  through  Miller, 
of  the  part  she  had  played.  The  only  acknowledgment  he 
received  was  a  nod  of  the  head. 

They  stopped  at  the  Cecil,  where  the  Colonel  went  in. 
Five  minutes  later  he  reappeared  and  beckoned  McCarthy, 
who,  after  a  hasty  farewell  to  the  girl  inside,  followed  him 
into  the  hotel. 

"  I  shall  still  leave  you  in  open  arrest,  Captain,"  said 
Farebrother,  "  and  you  will  not  be  interfered  with  while 
you  remain  here.  But  don't  leave  the  hotel  till  you  hear 
from  me. 

"And  I  should  prefer  that  you  did  not  communicate 
with  anyone  outside — either  by  letter  or  telephone.  Good 
night." 

There  had  been  a  man  standing  a  few  yards  off,  who 
seemed  to  McCarthy  to  have  watched  them  closely,  and 
whom  he  placed  —  rightly  or  wrongly  —  as  a  detective 
stationed  in  the  hotel. 

So  he  was  under  close  surveillance,  even  if  not  in 
custody.  Still,  it  was  better  than  what  he  had  anticipated. 
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He  had  one  further  surprise  that  night,  for  when  he 
went  up  to  the  room  that  had  been  allotted  to  him,  he 
found  there  the  two  portmanteaux  which  he  had  left  at 
Reigate  Station — a  fact  he  had  mentioned  in  his  narrative 
at  Henley.  And  on  opening  them  he  discovered  certain 
disarrangements,  which  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  they 
had  been  examined.  A  quick  and  thorough  worker,  Colonel 
Farebrother. 

The  next  communication  he  received  was  at  9.30  the 
following  morning,  when  a  message  was  brought  to  him  that 
a  car  was  waiting  outside  to  take  him  to  the  Colonel. 

Although  the  car  turned  down  Whitehall  it  did  not 
stop,  as  McCarthy  had  anticipated,  at  the  War  Office,  but 
crossed  Westminster  Bridge,  and  proceeded  via  Brixton 
and  Streatham  to  Wimbledon,  finally  pulling  up  at  a  large, 
old-fashioned  house  facing  the  common. 

He  was  shown  into  a  room  at  the  back  looking  on  to 
the  garden,  where  he  found  the  Colonel  just  sitting  down 
to  breakfast. 

"Good  morning,  Captain,**  was  the  latter's  greeting. 
"  I  suppose  this  confirms  your  worst  suspicions  about  the 
cushy  time  we  have  at  the  W.O. 

"  Matter  of  fact,  I  do  breakfast  a  bit  earlier  than  this 
sometimes,  but  you  gave  us  a  nice  little  job  of  work  last 
night — I  didn't  get  away  from  Whitehall  till  close  on  five 
this  morning.  So  I  thought  I'd  see  you  here — it  saves 
my  time  and  it's  better  than  the  office — for  a  good  many 
reasons. 

"  Now,  just  sit  down  and  listen  to  me.  I'll  start  at 
the  beginning  of  last  month,  when  a  unit  at  the  front 
found  that  one  of  the  leave  warrants  they'd  issued  had 
been  used — though  it  was  made  out  to  a  man  who'd  been 
killed  before  he  got  it — and  they  reported  to  the  Military 
Police  here. 

"  The  M.P.  made  inquiries,  and  found  that  one  of  their 
men  had  seen  the  warrant.  They  put  him  through  the 
third  degree,  and  he  admitted  that  he'd  been  suspicious 
about  the  man — said  the  fellow  had  talked  thick  and 
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might  have  been  a  foreigner.  His  description  of  the  man 
was  that  he  was  a  dirty-looking  beggar,  with  a  game  leg. 

"Then  the  M.P.  got  the  wind  up — they  thought  it 
might  be  a  Boche  wandering  round  in  khaki — and  passed 
the  matter  on  to  me.  But  two  days  later  they  sent  across 
to  say  it  was  a  wash-out.  As  soon  as  they'd  sent  out  the 
description  his  unit  had  identified  the  man — a  fellow  at 
Battalion  Headquarters  who  could  easily  have  scoffed  the 
warrant  and  done  a  bolt. 

"Soon  as  you  began  talking  yesterday — the  first 
attempt — when  you  were  keeping  the  brakes  on  hard — and 
said  you'd  suddenly  blown  into  your  office  at  the  beginning 
of  February — and  wouldn't  say  where  you'd  come  from — I 
remembered  the  other  affair — the  general  outline,  that  is — 
I  haven't  your  pal  Mendelsohn's  memory  for  names.  But 
the  description  fitted — at  any  rate  the  limp — and  you'd 
clearly  been  on  some  hush-hush  game — so  I  made  the  shot 
about  my  not  being  a  Military  Policeman — to  see  if  it  would 
induce  you  to  loosen  up  a  bit. 

"It  did— and  I'll  stick  to  what  I  said  then.  We've 
checked  the  whole  matter  up — the  leave  warrant  the  M.P. 
saw  was  made  out  to  O'Hara  —  and  the  man  who  did 
the  flit  was  one  Egan — who'd  just  got  his  first  stripe. 

"But  I'm  out  for  bigger  game  than  Lance-Corporals 
who've  urgent  private  affairs — so  as  far  as  I'm  concerned 
the  desertion  will  remain  a  matter  between  you  and  your 
own  conscience — and  I  dare  say  it  won't  weigh  very  heavily 
under  the  circumstances. 

"  Then  we  found  your  luggage  at  Reigate — and  confirmed 
that  you'd  hired  a  motor-bike  there — and  that  you'd  been 
staying  with  your  friend  Macintosh — his  old  servant's  still 
there.  Oh,  yes— and  that  Mrs.  Granton  was  at  the  Queen's 
Hotel,  Bedford,  at  the  time  you  stated." 

McCarthy  winced — was  there  to  be  no  shred  of  privacy 
left  to  him  ? 

"And  then,  of  course,  there's  Mitschler's  suicide—- 
they sent  me  a  photo  of  him,  and  there's  no  doubt  of  the 
resemblance,  So,  one  way  and  another,  I've  got  enough 
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to  make  me  accept  your  story — though  it  took  a  bit  of 
believing  when  I  first  heard  it. 

"And  now,  about  Hobson — you  know  how  we  got  on 
to  him  ? " 

"  Yes.  You  found  a  letter  addressed  to  him  on  a  man 
you  had  arrested." 

"Correct.  Well,  that  was  the  middle  of  November, 
and  we  found  nothing  further  for  a  month  or  so.  Then 
we  got  word  that  Bramley  &  Co.  were  discounting  bills 
through  the  Anglo-Patagonian  Bank — and  we've  had  our 
eyes  on  that  Bank  for  some  time — and  the  Yanks  have 
had  theirs  on  the  New  York  branch,  too — it  stinks  of 
Hunnishness,  though  the  directors  are  all  U.S.A.  citizens— 
or  neutrals. 

"  And  just  about  the  same  time  we  got  word  from  our 
man  at  Nottingham  that  a  Captain  McCarthy  had  been 
hanging  around  in  a  queer  way  with  some  of  the  people 
at  a  munitions  factory  there.  We  had  tried  to  get  into 
touch  with  you  before  that — but  you  never  appeared  to 
be  at  the  office,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  where  you 
lived. 

"  I  tried  '  Pensions' — but  the  only  address  they  had  was 
your  Bank — and  '  Records'  had  an  old  address  that  you'd 
left  months  before. 

"  But  when  the  news  began  to  roll  in  I  told  my  people 
they  must  locate  you — of  course  that  wasn't  really 
difficult.  But  when  I  sent  a  man  round  to  your  flat  he 
found  that  you  hadn't  been  there  for  months — and  that 
Mrs.  McCarthy  was  away  too,  and  had  left  no  address. 

"And  we  heard  nothing  more  till  last  Friday  week — 
the  night  you  got  busy  with  Jones  and  Hobson.  And, 
naturally,  we  got  busy  too,  then — for  we  had  found  the 
man  we'd  been  looking  for  for  a  long  time. 

"The  Boche  is  methodical  in  everything — even  in 
espionage  he  likes  proper  reports  and  accounts — and  we'd 
hit  on  the  fellow  who  co-ordinated  all  the  returns  of  work 
here,  and  transmitted  the  re"sum£  to  Deutschland.  How 
he  sent  them  we  don't  know — but  it's  unlikely  he  trusted 
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the  post — or  any  ordinary  messenger — possibly  they  went 
by  submarine.  But  it's  pretty  certain  that  some  had 
gone  already,  for  the  whole  of  the  memoranda  you  unearthed 
only  covered  fifteen  days. 

"  But  what  we  didn't  know  was  who  was  the  man  who 
was  really  working  the  show.  The  first  part  of  that  paper 
was  clearly  your  work.  The  writing  was  yours — the  Bank 
had  letters  which  proved  that  beyond  a  doubt — and, 
besides,  no  one  but  a  real  mathematician  could  have 
written  it — we've  a  second  Wrangler  working  in  our 
Department,  and  we  got  him  to  vet  it. 

"And,  as  Miss  Fleming  told  you,  the  finger-marks 
throughout  were  the  same — and  the  transcription  of  the 
last  message  was  in  your  hand — so  everything  pointed  to 
you  as  the  author.  And  besides  that  there  was  the  report 
of  dirty  work  by  you  at  Nottingham.  So  I  had  a  warrant 
out  for  your  arrest  ek  dum." 

"  And  may  I  ask,  sir,"  said  McCarthy  coldly,  "  whether 
my  record  counted  for  nothing — that  you  should  think  me 
likely  to  be  acting  as  a  German  agent  ? " 

The  Colonel  lit  a  cigarette  before  replying. 

"You'd  better  have  the  truth,  McCarthy,  pretty 
phrases  won't  help. 

"  And  remember  this — I'm  the  last  man  to  be  prejudiced 
against  your  country — I've  served  in  an  Irish  regiment 
myself,  and  there  are  no  men  I'd  rather  have  with  me  in  a 
tight  corner — and  no  troops  have  done  better  service  in  the 
War  than  the  Irish. 

"But  there's  no  denying  that  there  have  been  some 
Irishmen  who  haven't  played  the  game  —  at  any  rate, 
from  England's  point  of  view.  Why,  not  two  years  ago 
I  was  over  in  Dublin  myself,  working  tooth  and  nail,  to 
forestall  the  Casement  invasion  and  the  Easter  week 
rebellion. 

"  And  remember,  too,  it  wasn't  a  question  of  suspecting 
you  because  of  your  record — but  whether,  merely  on  that 
record,  I  should  reject  evidence  stronger  than  that  which 
has  brought  many  a  man  to  the  gallows, 
u 
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"  No — I  don't  see  how  I  could  have  acted  differently — 
on  the  facts  as  I  knew  them. 

"  Now,  to  get  back  to  what  Hobson  was  doing — did  you 
get  to  the  bottom  of  those  bills — the  ones  drawn  in  payment 
for  goods  bought  from  Stafford,  Hardcastle  and  the  other 
firms  ? " 

"No,"  replied  McCarthy.  "The  whole  thing  seemed 
to  be  in  perfect  order  —  but  for  the  entries  in  the 
memoranda " 

"Exactly — but  for  those  any  firm  of  accountants 
could  have  checked  the  books  and  found  nothing  in  the 
least  suspicious. 

"  But  we  had  the  memoranda — by  the  way,  our  expert 
Crum  says  that  it  was  a  first-class  cipher — and  a  very 
creditable  bit  of  work  for  an  amateur  to  solve  it — he 
wants  a  talk  with  you  some  time  as  to  how  you  did  it. 

"The  problem  Hobson  had  was  this — he  wanted  to 
be  able  to  pay  out  money  to  various  agents — and  yet  leave 
no  trace  in  his  books. 

"  For  small  sums  he  drew  bearer  cheques — debiting 
them  to  your  personal  account  or  to  Petty  Cash.  But 
banks  don't  like  bearer  cheques  running  into  thousands. 

"  So  he  drew  bills  on  his  own  firm — Bramley  &  Co. — 
in  the  names  of  various  customers — and  Bramley  &  Co. 
accepted  those  bills — forging  the  names  of  the  drawers 
and  any  endorsers — and  handed  them  to  a.  Hun  agent. 

"  Now,  remember  this — a  bank  is  responsible  for  knowing 
the  signatures  of  its  own  customers — but  not  for  the 
signatures  of  other  parties — whether  they  appear  as 
drawers  or  endorsers  of  the  bills. 

"  So,  when  anyone  turned  up  with  a  bill  accepted  by 
Bramley  &  Co. — and  there  were  funds  to  meet  it — and 
Bramley  &  Co,  had  notified  the  bank  that  it  would  be 
presented — the  bank  paid  it  in  the  ordinary  course,  and 
asked  no  questions — though  it  may  have  apparently  passed 
through  half  a  dozen  hands.  And  corresponding  to  the 
bill  there  was  an  invoice  for  goods  sold  to  your  firm — 
Hobson  must  either  have  got  hold  of  some  of  Stafford, 
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Hardcastle's  stationery  or  have  had  it  copied — we  know 
the  Huns  have  got  printing  presses  over  here. 

"  So  that's  how  he  paid  the  money  out — but  he  couldn't 
go  on  doing  that  without  getting  money  in — and  there 
must  be  entries  for  that  money  too.  So  he  changes  round 
— makes  out  invoices  for  imaginary  goods  sold  to  respectable 
firms — those  invoices  would  be  on  Bramley's  own  forms — 
draws  bills  for  the  amount,  and  forges  the  customer's 
acceptance. 

"  Of  course,  if  those  bills  had  ever  been  presented  the 
forgery  would  have  been  detected  at  once.  But  they 
weren't  presented — they  were  discounted  with  the  Anglo- 
Patagonian  Bank,  who  probably  sent  them  to  their 
Patagonian  Branch — and  Patagonia  being  neutral,  they 
could  be  discounted  there  with  a  German  bank — who'd 
get  the  funds  from  Boche  Headquarters — and  the  bills 
would  go  into  the  fire.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  note 
as  to  payments  that  put  us  on  to  the  track  of  that  affair 
at  Bath. 

"  It  was  in  the  last  entry — the  one  you'd  just  transcribed, 
and  it  ran :  '  LCCL'— that's  £250—'  by  Mar.  I.  for  Riley 
Hambledon's  ' — there  was  no  Folio  reference — probably 
because  Hobson  hadn't  decided  how  to  pay  it. 

"  We  had  Master  Riley  under  lock  and  key  by  nine  next 
morning — he  was  a  foreman  in  the  gas  mask  department. 
At  first  he  wouldn't  say  a  word — but  by  Thursday  he'd 
changed  his  tune — admitted  that  Captain  McCarthy  had 
called  on  him,  and  offered  him  £250  for  certain  information 
about  our  gas  masks — and  that  he  hadn't  said  '  Yes '  or 
'  No  '  to  it  then — but  McCarthy  was  to  see  him  again  the 
next  Friday — that's  to  say  yesterday. 

"  His  story  is  that  he  was  just  trying  to  trap  your 
double — and  though,  of  course,  he's  lying  like  hell,  he'll 
probably  get  away  with  it — for  we  haven't  a  scrap  of  real 
evidence  against  him. 

"  So  we  sent  a  man  down  to  Bath — and  when  he  gets 
there  he  finds  that  Captain  McCarthy  had  registered  at 
the  Imperial  —  so  that  was  that." 
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"And  what  about  Hobson,  himself,  sir — his  death,  I 
mean  ?  "  asked  McCarthy,  somewhat  anxiously. 

"  That's  not  in  my  hands  directly — though  I've  interfered 
quite  a  lot. 

"  I  told  the  police  that  the  death  mustn't  be  known — 
as  I  wanted  to  work  the  mouse-trap.  Of  course  there  had 
to  be  an  inquest,  but  we  held  it  at  half -past  six  on  Saturday, 
when  there  wasn't  a  soul  about — and  we  picked  the  jury 
carefully. 

"They  viewed  the  body — Marjorie  had  to  identify  it, 
poor  girl — and  they  took  the  medical  evidence,  and  then 
the  further  proceedings  were  adjourned  for  a  fortnight. 
That  medical  evidence  may  help  you  if  the  matter  goes 
farther — for  the  actual  cause  of  death  was  a  clot  on  the 
heart — though  what  you  did  may  have  precipitated  matters. 

"  What  the  police  will  do  I  don't  know.  They  took  a 
statement  from  Miss  Fleming — who  told  them  she  didn't 
actually  see  the  man  who  assaulted  her — though  finding 
those  notes  in  your  writing  gave  a  pretty  clear  hint  as  to 
who  was  there.  Still,  apart  from  Hobson's  death,  they 
can  bring  no  charge,  for  you  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  in 
your  own  office.  And  so  far  as  I  can  help  by  inducing  the 
police  to  let  the  matter  rest  I'll  do  it — for  we  owe  you  a 
good  deal. 

"  You  brought  off  a  big  coup  with  Mendelsohn — you  and 
Miss  Fleming,  for  her  guess  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
messages  was  O.K. — though  the  code  was  more  elaborate 
than  we  thought. 

"The  father's  name  gave  the  author's  surname — the 
wife's  maiden  name  began  with  the  author's  initial.  That 
would  lead  to  the  right  part  of  the  catalogue,  and  then  the 
man  who'd  got  the  message  would  have  to  search  till  he 
found  the  Press  mark  which  identifies  the  book  in  the 
Catalogue. 

"The  Press  marks  begin  with  a  couple  of  letters — 
those  were  the  husband's  initials — and  then  follow  figures 
— those  were  given  by  the  number  of  the  house.  For 
instance,  this  notice  : — 
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"' CARMICHAEL.—  On  March  loth,  1918,  to  Barbara 
Martha  (nte  Wilson),  wife  of  B.  J.  Carmichael,  of  173 
Brixton  Road,  and  formerly  of  Liverpool,  a  son. — Michael.' 

means,  look  in  a  book  indexed  under  W.  Carmichael,  Press 
Mark  BJ.  173.  It  took  a  bit  of  trouble  to  work  it  out — 
Cram  was  up  at  the  Museum  for  five  hours  last  night — but 
he  found  all  three  books.  They  were  books  that  it  was  a 
hundred  thousand  to  one  no  chance  reader  would  ask  for 
— one  was  the  third  edition  of  a  handbook  of  Chemistry- 
it's  now  in  its  tenth  edition — the  second  a  cookery  book 
fifty  years  old,  and  the  other  a  volume  of  sermons  by  a 
man  who's  been  dead  eighty  years — and  wasn't  of  much 
account  when  he  was  alive. 

"  And  in  each  there  were  stuck  in  between  the  leaves 
sheet  after  sheet  of  that  thin  tissue  paper  that '  No.  16 '  used. 

"The  messages  were  about  1,500  words  each — say 
4,500  words  in  all — and  Mendelsohn  must  have  written 
them  that  night  he  locked  you  in — pretty  good  going  that — 
the  more  so  as  they  were  all  in  the  cipher — using  letters 
though  instead  of  numbers,  which  halves  the  writing.  But 
Cram  says  that  with  a  little  practice  you  could  write  that 
cipher  as  fast  as  plain  English  —  he  reads  it  nearly  as 
quickly  himself. 

"  By  the  way,  Cram  unearthed  the  memoria  technica 
for  writing  the  letters  round  that  circle — they  come  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  in  Collins 's  Pocket  Diary — 
starting  from  the  top  of  the  title  page.  We'd  noticed 
before  that  a  lot  of  the  Huns  we'd  roped  in — including 
Jones  and  Hobson — carried  that  Diary — and  often  without 
any  entries  in  it. 

"The  messages  contain  detailed  instructions  for  the 
Secret  Service  effort  over  here  that's  to  coincide  with  the 
attack  in  France  that  may  come  any  day  now — though, 
in  view  of  the  instructions  we  found,  I  don't  think  it  will 
be  for  the  next  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

"They  cover  all  three  lines  that  Mendelsohn  spoke  of 
— the  civil  population,  the  munitions  factories,  and  the 
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morale  of  the  troops  in  the  field.  There's  to  be  a  reign  of 
terror  started  over  here — or,  rather,  about  one  part  terror 
and  ten  parts  suggestion.  Lines  and  bridges  are  to  be 
mined — they  reckon  that  guards — where  there  are  any — 
will  have  got  a  bit  slack  after  so  many  years  without 
anything  happening. 

"  Then  there's  a  particularly  devilish  device — lumps  of 
coal  with  high  explosives  and  detonators  inside  to  be  worked 
into  the  coal-heaps  on  the  railways — one  of  those  would 
blow  an  engine  to  pieces,  and  maybe  wreck  the  train  as 
well. 

"  Probably  they  don't  count  on  more  than  half  a  dozen  or 
so  actually  doing  that — but  just  think  of  the  effect.  No  one 
would  know  how  many  more  there  were  —  and  it  would 
be  an  impossible  task  to  examine  every  lump  of  coal. 

"  There  are  instructions,  too,  for  the  discharge  of 
poison  gas  in  the  Tube  trains.  There  again  they  probably 
wouldn't  kill  many  people — but  they'd  scare  millions,  and 
that's  what  they're  after.  And  mind,  I  don't  say  they 
aren't  right — it'll  be  the  side  that  first  loses  heart  that'll 
go  under. 

"  Then  the  munitions  factories.  Here  the  attacks  were 
to  be  by  fire-raising  and  explosions — all  on  the  same  day, 
which  was  to  be  indicated  by  a  further  advertisement.  In 
some  cases  they  were  relying  on  Comrade  Fletcher  and 
his  friends — but  generally  it  was  to  be  worked  by  the  Hun 
agents  themselves,  or  men  they'd  bribed — they  paid  high 
as  you  know,  £5,000  in  one  case — though  that  comes  in 
the  next  division. 

"The  methods  varied  from  the  simple  match  set  to 
a  pile  of  petrol  -  soaked  shavings  up  to  smuggling  in 
several  hundredweights  of  incendiary  materials  with  the 
connivance  of  a  caretaker.  And  in  one  case — Gretna — 
there  was  a  German  woman  who  had  offered  to  set  off 
a  huge  amount  of  H.E.,  and  go  up  with  it — luckily  we 
found  sufficient  indications  to  locate  the  girl,  and  she's 
been  arrested  this  morning — you  can't  take  any  chances 
with  a  plucky  woman  like  that." 
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"  But  how  on  earth  were  they  to  get  the  materials  for 
all  this,  sir  ?  " 

"  That's  all  set  out  too.  The  quantities  aren't  very 
great — the  orders  covered  three  divisions — about  the 
most  important  outside  London — the  North-Eastern, 
North-Western  and  Scottish — and  the  weight  of  the 
materials  required  for  each  division  doesn't  exceed  ten 
tons — a  couple  of  big  lorries  could  easily  handle  it. 

"  The  stuff  has  been — or  will  be — dumped  on  the  coast 
from  submarines — and  the  spots  are  all  given — I've  just 
had  a  message  to  say  that  we've  found  one  dump  already. 

"Then  we  come  to  the  third  head — the  troops  in  the 
field.  There  they  concentrated  on  the  artillery.  Now, 
you've  been  a  gunner  yourself — you  can  tell  me  how  many 
components  go  to  a  round." 

"  Four,  sir.  Shell,  cartridge,  fuze  and  firing  tube. 
They're  separate  for  the  Heavies — but  with  the  Field 
ammunition  they're  all  made  up  together — though,  of 
course,  each  part  is  still  there." 

"  Right.  Now,  the  first  two  are  bulky — especially 
with  the  big  guns — and  the  firing  tubes  don't  matter — if 
the  one  doesn't  work  you  just  use  another. 

"  But  the  fuze — what  happens  if  a  fuze  is  a  wrong 
'un  ? " 

"  You  get  a  '  dud  ' — or  a  premature,  sir." 

"  Exactly — and  the  proposal  was  to  ring  in  a  number 
of  fuzes  that  would  give  prematures — I'll  explain  how  in 
a  minute. 

"  In  these  three  divisions  of  the  country  that  the  orders 
covered  they  hoped  to  work  in  10,000  fuzes  —  no  great 
weight  again,  for  a  big  fuze  only  weighs  a  pound,  and  the 
whole  would  be  less  than  five  tons — or,  say,  half  as  much 
again  with  the  packing. 

"And  if  10  per  cent,  of  them  acted,  there'd.be  1,000 
guns  go  up — that's  160  complete  batteries — and  no  one 
would  be  particularly  keen  on  firing  the  guns  that  were 
left. 

"  But  again,  they're  not_only  relying  on  actual  efforts. 
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It's  clear  that  Brother  Boche  expects  his  attack  to  go 
pretty  deep — though  our  people  at  the  Front  won't  believe 
it — deep  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  overrun  a  number  of  our 
ammunition  dumps. 

"  So  there'll  be  a  scream  for  more  ammunition — and 
if  just  at  that  time  there's  a  scare — if,  say,  there've  been 
a  hundred  prematures — and  the  ammunition  experts  start 
examining  the  fuzes — that  would  hold  up  supplies  in  the 
field  at  the  most  critical  moment  —  when  a  single  day's 
shortage  might  be  fatal. 

"  Now,  Captain,  let's  see  what  you  remember  of  your 
gunnery — do  you  know  the  mechanism  of  the  106  fuze, 
for  instance  ?  " 

"  Yes,  though  it's  since  my  time.  There's  a  needle 
just  opposite  the  detonator — but  it  can't  reach  the  detonator 
because  the  head  of  the  needle — that's  quite  a  big  thing — 
is  held  away  from  the  fuze  body  by  a  split  steel  collar. 

"  And  that  collar  can't  come  off  because  it's  held  on 
by  brass  tape — which  unwinds  after  the  shell  has  left  the 
gun. 

"Then  the  split  collar  falls  off — and  after  that  the 
needle  can  slide  back  on  to  the  detonator  when  the  shell 
hits  the  target. 

"  And  I  believe  there's  a  safety  shutter,  too." 

"  There  is  a  safety  shutter,"  answered  Farebrother, 
"  but  only  in  the  latest  type — io6E — and  that's  not  general 
yet. 

"  But  take  the  older  type — where  the  needle  is  held 
off  the  detonator  because  the  head  and  the  needle  are  in 
one  piece.  Now,  what  would  happen  if  part  of  the  needle 
were  not  attached  to  the  head  ?  " 

McCarthy  whistled. 

"  Why,  probably  the  needle  would  be  driven  against 
the  detonator  by  the  shock  of  discharge — and  there 'd  be 
a  premature. 

"  But  I  don't  see  how  you  could  have  a  break  in  the 
needle,"  he  added  after  a  pause,  "  for  the  detached  part 
would  fall  out  whilst  the  fuze  was  being  charged." 
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"  You're  quite  right — it  would — if  it  were  detached 
then.  But  the  Hun  is  an  ingenious  beast — and  he's  seen  a 
way  through.  You  speak  of  the  needle  of  a  fuze — but  it's 
really  quite  a  substantial  thing — as  broad  as  a  thinnish 
pencil.  And  what  they've  done  is  this. 

"  They've  made  up  a  fuze  which  looks  exactly  like  an 
ordinary  106 — only  the  interior  of  the  needle  has  been 
made  hollow.  And  in  the  hollow — close  to  the  point  of 
the  needle — they've  put  in  a  little  chunk  of  High  Explosive 
— with  a  tiny  detonator  on  the  top. 

"  Then  they've  filled  up  the  rest  of  the  hollow — except 
about  half  an  inch — with  a  steel  rod,  and  attached  to  the 
end  of  that  rod  by  a  fine  platinum  wire  is  a  little  needle, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

"  In  fact,  it's  a  fuze  within  a  fuze.  When  the 
shock  of  discharge  comes  the  inner  needle  will  set  back, 
breaking  the  platinum  wire  and  striking  against  the  little 
detonator. 

"  And  that  will  set  off  the  H.E.,  and  blow  off  the  point 
of  the  real  needle — remember,  there's  only  a  thin  wall 
holding  it. 

"That  strikes  against  the  detonator  in  the  fuze  body 
— off  goes  the  fuze — and  you  have  your  premature.  I've 
seen  a  sample — I'll  explain  where. 

"  It  is  all  most  beautifully  arranged — lead  or  some 
heavy  metal  used  to  make  the  weight  right,  and  the  head 
is  so  joined  on  to  the  hollow  rod  that  there's  absolutely 
nothing  to  show  that  it  is  not  all  one  piece. 

"  Of  course,  the  description's  not  in  the  notes — those 
are  concerned  with  putting  the  fuzes  into  circulation — 
by  the  way,  they're  never  spoken  of  as  fuzes,  but  always 
as  '  pens ' — that's  a  bit  of  camouflage  they  borrowed 
from  our  '  tank '  stunt.  But  when  we  saw  the  names  of 
the  factories  where  '  pens '  were  made  it  didn't  take  long 
to  translate  the  word. 

"And  then  I  remembered  your  story  of  Rolleson's 
fuze — and  sent  a  man  off  to  Reigate.  He  found  two  others 
there  in  that  collection  of  trophies.  Those  were  the  ones 
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we  examined — and  since  then  they've  found  a  whole 
boxful  behind  the  cellar  wall. 

"  The  man  I  sent — and  he's  an  ammunition  expert — 
says  he  would  never  have  had  any  suspicion  of  them  unless 
he'd  been  told  beforehand  that  they  were  wrong  'uns. 

"The  platinum  wire  was  strong  enough  not  to  be 
broken  by  a  slight  shock — say,  a  fall  from  a  table — though 
a  fall  from  a  greater  height  would  set  a  fuze  off — as  you 
found  in  the  cave." 

"And  how  were  they  to  be  rung  in,  sir?" 

"Well — there  were  six  different  ways,  and  I  haven't 
time  to  tell  you  the  lot.  But,  in  one  case,  a  man  high  up 
was  to  provide  all  necessary  documents,  and  a  whole 
lorry-load  was  to  be  put  on  the  rail  as  coming  from  a 
certain  factory — the  fuzes  and  boxes  were  to  be  sent  over 
with  all  the  proper  marks.  That  was  the  service  for  which 
your  double  paid  £5,000. 

"  In  another  case  an  inspector  was  to  pass  2,500  fuze 
heads  to  be  sent  to  a  filling  factory — and  to  receive  a 
pound  for  each. 

"  There's  lots  more  in  the  notes,"  he  continued,  looking 
at  his  watch,"  but  I've  not  time  to  go  through  them  with 
you  now. 

"  They're  perfect  operation  orders — and  though  they 
only  deal  with  a  part  of  the  country,  we  shall  know  the 
precautions  to  take  elsewhere. 

"  Probably  the  others  aren't  issued—  Mendelsohn  told 
you  he  hadn't  tackled  certain  parts  yet.  And  the  orders 
we  found  were  written  and  each  6  d  before  he  left  London 
— he  threw  dust  in  your  eyes  nicely,  asking  you  to  come 
into  the  Museum  with  him — when  he  knew  you  were  dying 
for  a  bit  of  breakfast.  And  when  he  got  Francis's  news,  and 
found  he  had  to  quit,  he  wrote  the  code  advertisements  to 
show  where  the  orders  were — all  ready  to  post  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

"  And  the  others  won't  be  issued  if  I  can  help  it.  To 
the  best  of  my  belief  no  one  knows  what  has  happened 
to  Mendelsohn.  Miller  did  not  telephone  to  London — for 
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there  wasn't  a  line  working  from  Nettlebed — so  he  had  to 
send  a  telegram — which  was  simply  'Send  four-seater  to 
Nettlebed,  via  Wallingford.  Urgent.  Mackenzie.' 

"  I  take  it  that  meant  send  car  and  four  men — they'd 
have  passed  the  corner  where  he  was  waiting — but  it 
certainly  couldn't  give  any  news  of  the  things  that  had 
happened. 

"  We  missed  the  car — it  was  about  the  only  thing  we 
did  miss — our  men  were  too  late — a  four-seater,  going  hell 
for  leather,  had  passed  through  Wallingford  ten  minutes 
before  they  got  there. 

"  We've  got  the  number  of  that  car — and  we've  got  the 
name  and  address  of  the  man  Miller  wired  to — but  I  doubt 
if  he'll  go  back  home. 

"  So  far  as  the  Huns  are  concerned  the  only  thing 
they'll  know  about  Mendelsohn  is  that  he  went  to  Bath 
and  was  going  on  to  Bristol  to  ship  to  Sweden.  And  I've 
done  my  best  to  confuse  the  trail — the  people  at  the 
Imperial  have  been  told  that  if  anyone  inquires  after 
Mr.  Lyman  they're  to  say  that  he  left  yesterday  morning 
for  the  Grand  Spa,  at  Bristol. 

"  The  Manager  of  the  Grand  Spa  is  to  remember  that 
he  lunched  there,  and  left  soon  after — and  his  name  appears 
in  the  list  of  passengers  who  sailed  on  the  Swedischer 
Konig — we  can  do  wonderful  things  in  wartime.  So  I 
sincerely  hope  the  Boche  will  be  kept  guessing  as  to 
what  happened  to  him,  till  it'll  be  too  late  to  replace 
him. 

"And  there's  another  reason  why  I  don't  want  the 
news  to  leak  out.  Those  three  advertisements  were  phoned 
down  to  the  papers  early  this  morning — of  course,  the 
date  of  birth  was  changed — and  we're  waiting  for  three 
innocent-looking  gentlemen  to  come  to  the  Britsh  Museum 
and  ask  for  those  three  books. 

"So  that's  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  moment,"  he 
continued,  looking  at  his  watch  once  again,  "and  as  I've 
said,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  me  you  will  hear  nothing 
further  of  either  your  absence  without  leave — or  Hobson's 
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death — for  we  have  to  be  thankful  to  you  for  the  information 
you  have  supplied." 

Farebrother  may  have  been  thankful — but  he  certainly 
did  not  sound  cordial.  In  fact,  throughout  the  interview 
McCarthy  had  felt  a  note  of  personal  dislike — though  the 
Colonel's  interest  in  the  story  he  was  telling  had  disguised 
it  somewhat. 

But  now  that  he  had  finished  the  hostility  of  his 
manner  stood  out  so  nakedly  that  McCarthy  was  hard 
put  to  it  to  frame  some  decently  civil  expression  of  thanks 
which  should  enable  him  to  terminate  the  interview. 

And  before  he  had  succeeded  the  Colonel  burst  out 
again. 

"  Now — look  here,  McCarthy — it's  no  use  beating  about 
the  bush. 

"  You've  compromised  Miss  Fleming — compromised  her 
badly — and  when  I  say  compromised  I'm  taking  the 
kindest  possible  view  of  what  happened — for  her  sake  more 
than  for  yours. 

"  You  were  staying  at  the  Imperial  as  man  and  wife. 
I  know  it — and  there  are  others  who  know  it  too— and 
those  things  always  leak  out. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  say  that  you  were  just  playing  a  part 
— but  who's  going  to  believe  it  ? " 

He  paused  for  a  reply,  but  none  came.  The  attack  had 
aroused  McCarthy's  native  obstinacy — he  wasn't  going  to 
be  bully-ragged  into  telling  this  blustering  martinet  his 
real  feelings  for  Marjorie. 

The  Colonel  waited  a  half  minute,  and  when  he  resumed 
the  anger  in  his  voice  had  given  away  to  contempt. 

"  And  leaving  Miss  Fleming's  position  out  of  account, 
I  may  point  out  that  the  honourable  course  may  be  the 
best,  even  from  your  own  point  of  view. 

"  The  police  may  still  decide  to  take  proceedings  in 
reference  to  your  manager's  death — proceedings  in  which 
Miss  Fleming's  evidence  would  be  vital — and  I  may  remind 
you  that  a  wife  cannot  be  compelled  to  come  as  a  witness 
against  her  husband." 
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It  was  too  much.  McCarthy's  endurance — long  near 
breaking-point — suddenly  snapped,  and  he  sprang  from 
his  chair  with  eyes  ablaze  and  every  muscle  afire  to  smash 
to  pulp  that  grinning  face  and  cram  the  words  down 
Farebrother's  throat. 

Afire,  but  helpless — and  he  knew  it — that  empty  sleeve 
barred  any  resort  to  physical  violence. 

And  yet  he  must  do  something — he  couldn't  stand 
dumb  before  those  sneering  eyes — or  fly  the  room  with  tail 
between  his  legs.  Loathe  the  man  as  he  might,  he  must 
offer  some  explanation — if  only  for  Marjorie's  sake. 

And  with  resort  to  speech  his  whole  manner  changed. 
All  his  anger,  all  his  energy  seemed  bound  up  in  his  muscles 
— the  words  came  halting  and  weak. 

"  You're  entirely  wrong — about  Miss  Fleming — and 
about  me.  I'm  only  too  anxious  to  do  what  you  suggest 
— but  divorce  proceedings  are  slow — and  until " 

The  Colonel  cut  him  short — and  the  contempt  in  his 
voice  rang  sharper  even  than  before. 

"  I  don't  see  that  the  divorce  proceedings  have  anything 
to  do  with  it — or  that,  under  the  circumstances,  they 
afford  any  excuse  for  delay." 

"  You  don't  see  what  they've  got  to  do  with  it.  Why, 
how  can  I  marry  till  there's  a  divorce  ? " 

The  look  of  utter  bewilderment  on  McCarthy's  face 
was  reflected  now  on  the  Colonel's.  He  checked  the  bitter 
retort  that  hung  on  his  lips,  and  in  its  stead  quietly  put  a 
question. 

"Tell  me,  McCarthy— what  did  the— ah— the  Lady 
in  the  Case  say  to  you — that  day  down  at  Bedford  ? " 

There  was  no  contempt  in  his  voice  now — it  was 
obviously  a  genuine  request  for  information,  and  McCarthy 
answered  accordingly. 

"  What  did  she  say  ?  Why,  that  when  I  was  reported 
missing — and  she  was  on  her  beam  ends — she'd  married 
Granton.  Why  —  what's  the  matter,  sir,  wasn't  it 
true  ? " 

The  Colonel  was  struggling   with  fits  of  convulsive 
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laughter — but  laughter  so  genuine  as  to  be  void  of  all 
offence. 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  boy — lots  of  it  was  true — the  missing 
husband,  and  the  second  marriage,  and  all  that — only  the 
lady  seems  to  have  got  her  dates  a  bit  mixed.  The  real 
facts  are  that  she  married  Granton  in  '13,  just  before  he 
was  ordered  out  to  Pekin.  And  when  War  broke  out  he 
drifted  off  to  the  siege  of  Tsing-tau — like  a  lot  of  the  other 
fellows  on  the  Legation  guards — and  was  laid  out  there. 
And,  somehow,  he  got  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinks — and 
wasn't  heard  of  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  months — he  must 
have  turned  up  again  just  about  the  time  you  got  yours 
at  Ess  Sinn. 

"  So  you  needn't  worry  about  divorce  proceedings — 
Granton's  seen  to  that.  There  was  some  letter  that  put 
him  wise — possibly  you  dropped  it  in  that  rough  and 
tumble — and  he  filed  a  petition  at  once,  with  you  as 
co-respondent — though,  of  course,  no  one  can  put  any 
blame  on  you  under  the  circumstances." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  all  this,  sir  ?  " 

"  You  don't  have  to  be  inside  a  Service  Club  for  long 
to  hear  it — it's  the  spiciest  story  they've  had  for  months. 
And,  of  course,  I  had  that  in  mind  when  you  were  telling 
your  story  yesterday — you  weren't  very  clear  about  what 
happened  at  Bedford — and  I  supposed  you'd  found  out 
the  true  state  of  affairs." 

McCarthy  was  pacing  the  room  like  a  wild  beast — 
trying  to  use  those  muscles  to  work  off  the  mad  jumble  of 
sensations  that  coursed  through  his  brain.  But  he  paused 
now  for  an  instant  to  put  a  question. 

"  But  why  did  she  do  it — tell  me  that  twisted  story, 
I  mean  ?  " 

The  Colonel  laughed  again. 

"  Ah  you  must  ask  the  lady  that — by  the  way,  I  saw 
her  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  took  a  night  off  for  the 
opening  of  that  new  show  at  the  Parthenon — and  she's 
in  it — and  there's  another  girl  there — bright  little  thing 
with  red  hair — who  fairly  brought  the  house  down — 
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Jean  Slater's  her  name — you  ought  to — I  mean,  it's  a 
ripping  good  show. 

"  Oh — ah — you  were  asking  why  she  did  it.  The  only 
guess  I  can  make  is  that  you'd  put  the  wind  up  her  badly 
— you  do  look  a  bit  alarming,  you  know,  when  your  back's 
up — and  she  judged  that  the  pathetic  tale  she  pitched 
might  irritate  you  less  than  if  she'd  told  you  that  she'd 
tricked  you  from  the  first. 

"  Maybe  I'm  right — maybe  not — you  never  can  tell 
with  a  woman." 

McCarthy  was  pacing  the  room  again  as  furiously  as 
before,  and  one  of  his  divagations  brought  him  to  the 
window  that  looked  down  on  the  old-world  garden. 

And  at  the  end  of  that  garden  was  a  white-haired  lady, 
picking  daffodils — and,  beside  her,  stood  Marjorie  herself. 

"  Hullo — what's  the  matter — where  are  you  off  to  ? " 
called  the  Colonel,  as  McCarthy  rushed  to  the  door. 

"  Must  ask  you  to  excuse  me,  sir — urgent  private 
affairs." 

He  bolted  down  the  stairs  and  ran  madly  across  the 
lawn,  utterly  ignoring  the  white-haired  lady  who  was 
returning  up  the  path  that  led  to  the  house — though  a 
single  glance  must  have  shown  him  that  she  could  be  none 
other  than  his  host's  mother. 

Marjorie  in  her  turn  was  now  picking  the  daffodils, 
but  she  looked  up  as  she  heard  the  hurrying  footsteps. 

"  Hullo,  Jim — I  didn't  know  you  were  coming  here  this 
morning." 

A  girl,  very  responsive  to  her  surroundings,  was 
Marjorie  Fleming — for  Mrs.  Grundy  herself  could  not 
desire  a  more  modest  figure  than  that  which  stood  in  that 
old-world  garden,  demurely  holding  out  her  hand. 

"  Isn't  this  nice,  Jim  ?  "  she  said,  as  he  took  it  gingerly 
— it  wasn't  in  the  least  his  idea  of  the  appropriate  form  of 
greeting,  but  for  the  moment  her  demeanour  dominated  him. 

"  I  mean,"  she  continued,  "  isn't  it  nice  to  think  that 
everything  has  come  right — and  that  we've  done  with  all 
that  pretence,  and  all  those  lies  ? " 
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It  might  have  been  nice  to  think  it — yet  an  acute 
observer  would  have  doubted  if  she  were  quite  as  cheerful 
and  contented  as  her  words  suggested. 

McCarthy,  in  his  then  condition,  might  not  have  been 
an  acute  observer — but,  what  was  more  to  the  point,  he 
was  a  man  who  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  meant  to  have  it. 

"Don't  halloo  before  you're  out  of  the  wood,  young 
woman,"  he  burst  out,  recovering  from  his  temporary 
stupefaction.  "  You've  not  done  with  lies  yet — not  by 
no  means. 

"  You'll  be  telling  a  thumping  one,"  he  continued, 
consulting  his  watch  meditatively,  "  about — yes,  about 
eleven-fifteen." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Jim  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  reckon  it's  about  eight  miles  to  Doctors' 
Commons,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard — we  ought  to  do  it  in 
half  an  hour,  if  we  can  commandeer  that  car  that's  outside. 
And  there's  a  nice  old  gentleman  who  has  an  office  there — 
and  you've  got  to  tell  him  that  you're  over  twenty-one. 
After  that  you  can  be  as  truthful  as  you  like  for  the  rest 
of  your  natural. 

"  Only  we'll  have  to  hurry — they  may  close  early 
Saturdays.  Besides,  we'll  have  to  hunt  up  an  obliging 
parson — and  it's  all  got  to  be  done  by  three,  you  know." 

"  But,  Jim "  she  began. 

"  There  aren't  any  '  buts '  about  it.  First  of  all  it's 
the  Colonel's  orders — and  then,  according  to  what  he  says, 
it's  the  only  way  to  keep  me  out  of  the  hands  of  the  public 
hangman — and,  oh,  there  are  lots  of  other  reasons,  but  I'll 
explain  those  as  we  go  along." 

"  Oh — well — if  it's  like  that,  I  suppose  we  must  do  it. 
But  in  that  case,"  she  continued,  feeling  in  her  bag,  "  you'd 
better  take  this. 

"  It  might  look  a  trifle  suggestive  if  I  produced  the 
ring — and  I'd  hate  to  start  by  shocking  that  parson." 
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